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PREFACE. 



A FEW words are, perhaps, necessary to explain the 
circumstances under which this volume is published. 
In 1 87 1 the author accepted an invitation to become 
the " pastor," if such a term may be used, to a " free- 
thought" congregation in Edinburgh which had a 
somewhat characteristic history. Some few years 
previously, the Rev. James Cranbrook, the minister 
of a Congregational Church in Edinburgh, and a man 
of singular culture and independence, got into a 
dispute with his congregation by reason of the 
presumed unorthodoxy of his views on certain sub- 
jects. Mr. Cranbrook declined to sacrifice his mental 
independence, and, rather than endure the attempt 
to interfere with him, resigned his charge, and, 
accompanied by a large portion of his former flock, 
opened a series of services in a hired building. The 
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movement attracted a good deal of attention both in 
Scotland and England ; and Mr. Cranbrook received 
a large amount of support from leading men of 
science, including Professor Huxley, who delivered 
one of the best-known of his " Lay Sermons " to Mr. 
Cranbrook's new congregation. It happened to Mr. 
Cranbrook, however, as it would probably happen to 
any other conscientious man who might be similarly 
situated. Once loosed from his old moorings, he 
was driven by a spirit of criticism further and further 
away from them, till he reached a point to which 
very few of his former adherents cared to follow 
him. His congregation fell away week by week, 
ill health intervened, and he died some two years 
after his resignation of his original charge. 

An effort was made to carry the movement on, 
and for some little time Mr. Page, who is now, I 
believe. Professor of Geology in Durham University, 
undertook the duties connected with the post. Sub- 
sequently, through the mediumship of mutual friends, 
I received an invitation to carry on the work. My 
conditions, which were accepted, were those of per- 
fect voluntaryism and complete intellectual inde- 
pendence — conditions which may seem quixotic, but of 
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which I had, on my side, no reason to complain. My 
congregation consisted mostly of persons who had 
abjured, or who believed themselves to have abjured, 
all existing creeds, and who were in search of some 
new basis for their morality. Some attempt in this 
direction was expressed by two volumes of lectures 
which were published in 1872. I was not long, how- 
ever, in finding out that the mental position of the 
majority of my usual audience was much more one 
of negation of old beliefs than of a desire to formulate 
new ones. Considering the matter, over some length 
of time, it seemed to me at last that such a position 
was one more likely to be attended with moral injury 
than intellectual advantage, and that I had no right 
to assist or take part in keeping such a state of 
things alive. I resigned my post, therefore, under 
such conditions as I believe left no doubt as to my 
reasons for doing so ; my final advice to my congre- 
gation being that they should go back to the Churches 
they had left, and endeavour to give their old beliefs 
a new trial. 

This volume, therefore, may be regarded as an 
expression of the conclusions arrived at through a 
close practical contact, extending over some two 
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years, with an attempt to formulate a " free-thought " 
religion. Some portions of the work, particularly the 
chapter on "The Dangers of Free-Thought," were 
published in the form of separate lectures as long ago 
as 1873, while some parts of the first chapter appeared 
ias a paper contributed to the Theological Review^ 
in 1876. 

It has been a question in the author's mind 
whether it was advisable to retain the original refer- 
ences to a certain series of " free-thought " pamphlets 
which perhaps have not now so great a circulation 
as they had some few years back. On the whole, 
however, he has thought it best to retain these refer- 
ences, believing that the arguments and views which 
those pamphlets contained and expressed are still 
such as will most readily occur to and be adopted by 
minds impatient of what they hold to be the incredi- 
bilities and inconsistencies of orthodox beliefs. 
February^ 1884. 
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TRUE-THOUGHT. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE CASE STATED. 

In the columns of a once well-known but now de- 
funct weekly newspaper, whose special aim it was to 
support the extremest Radical views, there appeared 
not very long ago the following advertisement : — 

"Free-thought Education.— A parent is desirous of 
hearing of some first-class Boarding School where the Bible is 
treated as a human book, where the ceremony of church-going 
is dispensed with, and where an effort is made to found morality 
upon a rational basis." 

Now whereas, in the mere title of the present 
volume, " free-thought " and " true-thought " have 
been placed in a species of contradistinction to each 
other, it is not unreasonable to expect from the " free- 
thinker " some such protestation as this — 
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"We do think truly, and it is because we have thought 
truly that we have become free ; we protest that the world has 
been living for centuries in dreams of divinity and metaphysics 
which were, perhaps, well suited to its childhood, but which it 
befits us, as living in the age of the world's manhood, to put 
from us as fruitless deceits ; we hold in our hands truths of 
science experimentally verifiable, which are to us a veritable new 
revelation, and which contradict to the uttermost those theories 
which we have been taught as truths. We, the ' free-thinkers,' 
are pre-eminently the true-thinkers, and it is the truth that has 
made us free." 

A great part of all this may for the moment be 
granted ; only let it be noticed what is the main 
support of the "free-thinker" in this his position. 
One of the writers in a tolerably well-known series of 
" free-thought " publications, has, in a pamphlet dis- 
cussing the relationship of the Book of Common 
Prayer to the present age, expressed himself thus — * 

" The present age is an age of wonderful improvement in 
art, science, and literature. . . . Religion cannot remain sta- 
tionary while every other kind of knowledge is progressive. . . . 
Considering, then, how vastly our views of nature and of life 
have been enlarged by the discoveries of modem science, it is 
no wDnder that the Book of Common Prayer is now found to 
be b jhind the age." 

Without stopping to remark on the somewhat 
doubtful inference contained in this passage, to the 
efi'ect that "religion is a kind of knowledge," it is 
enough to say that this argument constitutes the 

♦ "The Prayer-book adapted to the Age." By W. Jevons. 
Published by Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood. 
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THE CASE STATED. 5 

great battering-ram of the army of " free-thinkers ; " 
the only difference of opinion being a difference with 
regard to the extent to which it is to be employed ; 
some, with the writer quoted above, merely assaulting 
the outworks of the besieged city, others seeking to 
raze it entirely to the ground. That this, however, 
is the argument almost exclusively employed, every 
one knows, both those who use it and those against 
whom it is used. The only mistake is that its use is 
not carried far enough. For it must be clear to every 
logical mind that, if scientific discovery is once allowed 
to exercise itself on the Book of Common Prayer, there 
is no point at which, in respect of religious matters, 
it can consistently stop until the very root of the 
matter is reached. For instance, a certain amount of 
astronomical knowledge induced the author of this 
pamphlet on the Book of Common Prayer to include 
such sentences as these in a scheme for an improved 
Liturgy — 

" Worthy art thou, O God, of our profoundest veneration ; 
for by thee it was that we were called into existence, and made 
inhabitants of this planetary world which is so richly fraught 
with tokens of thy providence. It was thy almighty power 
that launched it in its orbit, and made it tributary to that 
stupendous orb which faintly reflects thy glory." 

Now, though this is an improvement which might 
have been creditable to and in harmony with the 
age of Copernicus, it can scarcely be said to be in 
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harmony with the present age. For clearly a 
Liturgy which is really to harmonize with the best- 
supported astronomical theories of the present age 
must take cognizance of the nebular hypothesis, and 
whether this hypothesis leaves any room for an d 
priori argument in favour of a Liturgy at all is a 
consideration which may be left to those who have 
a mind for it. 

The scientific argument, as has been said, is, with 
this writer and many others on the same side," not 
carried far enough ; the " free-thinker," if he once 
begins to look to modern science for his support, 
cannot consistently or safely stop till he rests upon 
that " solid basis " of evolution which is regarded by 
religious persons as a thing only worthy of detesta- 
tion. If anything is to be tested by that i posteriori 
system of reasoning which is generally described as 
scientific, then everything must be so tested. The 
importance of recognizing this necessity is so great, 
that it might almost be said that no one has a 
right to criticize theology from a scientific point of 
view, unless he is prepared to go this length — to 
come down to the "solid basis" of evolution and 
take the consequences ; for any halt made at an 
intermediate position will only involve him in hope- 
less confusion, and leave him suspended between two 
worlds of philosophy, to neither of which he belongs. 
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And hence the implied recommendation to the " free- 
thinker " to cease talking about " free-thought/' if only 
for his own sake, and to seek rather after thought 
which is true. 

Now, of course, in such a recommendation as this 
it is by no means intended to be implied that there 
is any system of thinking which can lead to a truth 
which is more than relative. What is meant is rather 
this — that the " free-thinker," having made use of scien- 
tific discovery and the scientific method of reasoning 
in his first attacks upon religion, is clearly bound to 
follow out that method to the utmost ; to be not con- 
tent with a half-and-half acceptance of it, but to make 
all his propositions conformable thereto, and thus 
make them true from the positive point of view. 
The apprehension so frequently expressed in religious 
circles, that, if once the test of scientific analysis is 
allowed in matters of religion, there is no point short 
of Atheism at which the inquirer can stop, is, in a 
sense, exceedingly well grounded. The ordinary man 
of business (and the whole British population consists 
mostly of such) must either believe in the Church 
traditions and commit himself into the hands of the 
theologians, of one sect or another, who expound 
them, or he must, if he be really in earnest, and have 
a regard for logic, go on till he finds his feet resting 
on that " solid basis " of evolution already alluded to ; 
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a basis which, like the highway in the " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," is safe only for those for whom it is safe. He 
may begin, like the Liturgical reformer already 
quoted, with thinking it no harm to bring the Coper- 
nican system into the Prayer-book ; or, in the follow- 
ing of the late Dr. Colenso, he may take exception to 
the arithmetic of the Pentateuch ; he may perhaps 
go a little further, and think it no harm, with a writer 
more socially distinguished, to leave himself no stand- 
ing ground except the impregnable fortress of " faith 
in God." But here, even, he is not safe ; he will find 
the same spirit which began by tempting him to ques- 
tion the probability of a miracle, or to assert the 
superiority of the Copernican system of astronomy 
over the Ptolemaic, still haunting him and persecuting 
him with the same questions in substance, if altered 
slightly in form. He will find his supposed impreg- 
nable fortress very quickly vanishing away under the 
repeated failures to answer satisfactorily the insidious 
queries, " What is faith ? What is God ? " And the 
more really sincere he is, the sooner will he be com- 
pelled to evacuate that fortress, and to come forth and 
lie down desolate amid the dry bones of utter mate- 
rialism, under the dominion of the unclean spirits of 
Darwin and of Strauss, and of all things unutterable 
and abominable. 

It might be sincerely said to him, then. Do not 
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THE CASE STATED, 9 

take the first step ; but, unfortunately, so many have 
taken the first step, and so many have, owing to the 
pressure of well-meant but ill-grounded opposition, 
been persuaded into thinking it to be a virtue to take 
that first step, and a good many steps beyond it, that 
it is tolerably certain there must be a good many 
either already at the bottom of the pit, or at any rate 
but a little distance therefrom. But as it is their 
mistake, so it is also their misfortune, that they have 
not carried the process far enough ; they have not 
discovered the way out at the further side of the 
slough ; and that either because they have not the 
power to see it, or because they prefer to stay where 
they are. Pressed down by the weight of that scien- 
tific Calvinism which is so thoroughly repudiated by 
all really great scientific minds ; doubting, because 
they are told that all their mental actions can be 
associated with changes of matter, whether they have 
any minds or thoughts at all ; it is extremely probable 
that they may come to fulfil the fate predicted for the 
Reprobate in the Seventeenth Article— " fall into des- 
peration, or into wretchlessness of most unclean living, 
no less perilous than desperation." And therefore, in 
the abstract, entire sympathy might be accorded to 
those orthodox preachers who warn their flocks 
against the first steps in " infidelity," as the phrase is. 
But, knowing that practically such warnings are of no 
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avail, and that the tendency towards a scientific ana- 
lysis of religion is the sign of a " time-wave " which 
nothing can resist, it may be better advised to say to 
the ''free-thinker," in his own interest and (as will 
perhaps be seen) in the interest of religion also — 

"Dp not stand pottering with questions about miracles and 
inspiration and so on ; rather accept the whole scientific position 
boldly, and save yourself from the demoralizing consequences of 
successive defeats. Make up your mind that Biblical science is 
totally inaccurate ; that the Biblical histories are to all intents 
and purposes fictional ; that the existence of a personal God is 
an unverifiable proposition ; that religious doctrines are merely 
the shadows of man's own nature cast upon the uncertainties 
around him ; that thought is the collateral of changes in matter ; 
that Darwinism is substantially true, and evolution the great 
principle of the whole universe. Then you will really be adopt- 
ing a true system of thinking (for the truth of a system of think- 
ing is shown in its consistency), and will be in a fair way towards 
a solution of your religious difiiculties." 

Postponing for a few moments the consideration of 
the means by which that solution can be brought 
about, it will be Worth while to dwell briefly on one 
or two other requisites of a true system of thinking, 
besides its consistency with itself. In the first place, 
it must recognize its own limits ; recognize the fact 
(that is to say) that there is an abyss of fathomless 
conjecture eternally encircling all our knowledge. 
Were other proof wanting, this fact of the limitation 
of human thought, of its power to arrive only at a 
relative, and never at an absolute, truth, is evidenced 
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by the manner in which all theories of life or morality 
that assert an absolute value for themselves are ulti- 
mately rejected as untrue — as out of harmony with 
that vast mass of ordinary human experiences upon 
which the most general of human convictions are 
based. Fas est ab hoste doceri ; Calvinism is a case in 
point. Now, although there is much in some parts of 
the Calvinistic scheme of theology to recommend it 
at any time to minds of a certain class, and although 
its main points had been recognized in the Christian 
Church many centuries before the time of Calvin ; 
yet it can hardly be doubted that it gained its hold 
upon the Europe of the sixteenth century chiefly 
through the doctrine of Free Grace, the previously 
prevailing abuse of the idea of purchaseable 
salvation having predisposed the minds of great 
numbers towards a contrary extreme. And had this 
doctrine been allowed to remain in a vague and 
general shape, no harm would have resulted. There 
was, and is still, much in the doctrine itself to recom- 
mend it, for it is associated with that feeling of 
beneficent magnanimity which is, perhaps, one of the 
noblest of human qualities. Unfortunately, however, 
owing to the nature of other then universally received 
doctrines with which it was bound up, this very 
doctrine, which was the strength of the Lutheran 
Reformation, has been the ruin of Calvinism. For, 
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being so much the strength of that Reformation as it 
was, it was dwelt on until, from being regarded as a 
highly probable and edifying conjecture, it was viewed 
as if it were an absolute truth ; and with these results. 
The Reformed Churches clearly could not afford to be 
behind the Catholic Church in their assertions of the 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of God, and Free Grace 
in consequence very rapidly became, by a most inex- 
orable logic, Irresistible Grace, with all its concomi- 
tants. For it was plain to those of the sixteenth 
century, as it must be to us, that if salvation by Free 
Grace is dependent on a God Omnipotent and 
Omniscient, those who are to be saved will be saved, 
no matter what they may do, and those who are to be 
lost will be lost, no matter what they can do. It is 
to this ultimate proposition, as every one knows, that 
Calvinism comes round ; a proposition so repugnant 
to the human sense of justice that, except under the 
pressure of semi-political persecution, Calvinism, in 
its strict sense, has always been rejected. And yet it 
is not the doctrine at the root of it, the eminently 
beautiful doctrine of Free Grace, that has led to this 
rejection ; nor is it a want of logical consistency in 
the system itself, for the system is most cruelly logical. 
Calvinism has been rejected because the doctrine on 
which it was built, not being accepted as conjectural 
only but as absolute, brought it into violent collision 
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with the vast mass of ordinary human experiences ; 
and a theological escape has only been made out of 
Calvinism, to the great advantage of European 
religion in general, by denying the absoluteness of 
either this premiss or of some other ; by acknow- 
ledging, in fact, with the more moderate of the 
sixteenth-century Reformers, that the relationship of 
the Divine to the Human is not a thing which is 
capable of an exact logical definition, being beyond 
the limits of human thought. 

Now, it must to most minds be tolerably clear 
that this condition of true-thinking, the neglect of 
which has committed Calvinism to a self-contra- 
diction, must be kept in view in respect of any 
system of thinking whatsoever; the fact must be 
recognized that, look from what point we will, there 
are things which cannot be known, and which will 
elude the most ingenious applications of logical 
machinery. It makes no difference whether the 
metaphysical or the positive system of thinking is 
adopted ; in the one case the difficulty is at the 
begfinning, in the other it is at the end of the chain. 
If all other arguments were wanting, the existence 
of the eternal dispute about the "Ego" and the 
" Non-ego " should be a sufficient argument to dis- 
ciples of the metaphysical school ; while as regards 
those of the positive school, it should be only 
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necessary to remind them of the division of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer's "First Principles" into the two 
sections of the " Knowable " and the " Unknowable.*' 
For if the philosopher of Evolution recognizes a limit 
to thought, the " free-thinker " is bound to follow^ him. 
Again, thought that is to be accounted true must 
recognize its proper relationships — must recognize the 
fact that, upon whatever object thought may be 
exercised, there are certain other objects which con- 
nect themselves with it more naturally and readily 
than others, and to the field of which the mental 
vision must be more or less confined, if we are to 
get any clear impression at all. The commonest 
experience shows that objects are liable to vary their 
apparent magnitude and importance according to 
the relationship in which they stand to any single 
object upon which thought may be centred ; and it 
would seem absurd to refer to this fact, a fact so 
constantly recognized in common custom and by 
common sense, were it not that there is so great a 
tendency among " free-thinkers," and many of their 
opponents also, to ignore it. Thus the Liturgical 
reformer before alluded to may be found holding a 
public recognition of the Copernican system to be 
essential to religion ; or the tutor of a college assert- 
ing that "the discoveries of science are throwing 
much light on the Bible, and that reason and revela- 
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tion are essentially the same thing." Now, it is no 
doubt very true that a man who in these days refused 
to believe in the Copernican system might well be 
suspected of some interested motives that seriously 
impeded his progress along the path of uprightness ; 
and it is also no doubt true that there is a certain 
remote connection between (say) deep-sea dredging 
and the Book of Isaiah. Only, as it happens, such 
relationships are so devoid of self-evident coherency 
that they tend rather to confusion than otherwise; 
and it has been found, by long experience, more con- 
venient to speak of these things as though they were 
essentially different — to make no mention of Coper- 
nicus in the Prayer-book, and to insist that, for all 
practical purposes, reason and revelation are by no 
means the same thing. And it must be clear that 
unless we were in the habit of thus parcelling out 
into convenient groups the objects that may at one 
time or another engage our thoughts, we should 
involve ourselves in the most hopeless confusion. 
Particularly is this the case when the same object 
suggests, as is the case with almost all objects, dif- 
ferent lines of thought, any one of which may be pur- 
sued according to choice or habit. For instance, if 
an artist and a student of molecular physics were to 
stand side by side in front of the same picture, a 
certain process of thought would be awakened by 
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that picture in the minds of both ; but while the 
artist would be engaged in regarding the feelings it 
produced in him as a work of art, the other would 
be more naturally engaged in reflections upon the 
molecular composition of the colours it contained. 
Nor are these things to be at any time confounded ; 
they appeal to and engage entirely distinct lines of 
thought, diverging from each other so much that, 
though they both alike end in mere conjecture, they 
are seldom found included in the possibilities of one 
and the same mind. A picture must be thought of 
as a picture — must be thought of in connection with 
those things which are most nearly related to it in 
common experience ; and the same rule applies also 
to the molecular composition of colour. To attempt 
to make the two lines of thought coincide would be to 
falsify them both, and to lose sight of a great deal 
of truth which might otherwise be reached. What 
does it matter to the artist if Helmholtz has declared 
a blue eye to be a turbid medium? It matters 
nothing to him at all ; he has to do with eyes as 
part of his means of expressing the human emotion 
he is dealing with, and not all the gallipots in all 
the laboratories in Europe can interfere with him; 
while, on the other hand, artistic considerations will 
only confuse and hinder the student of molecular 
physics. To paraphrase a sentence of a well*known 
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writer, " it is thus found that there is truth of art and 
truth of physics; and that truth of physics cannot 
become truth of art until it is made artistic" 

Bearing in mind these two conditions of true-think- 
ing — conditions which are always practically recog- 
nized whenever emotion is not enlisted upon the side of 
any argument— itwill not be difficult to understand why 
the state of mind that leads so many persons to call 
themselves " free-thinkers " is almost certain to hinder 
them from becoming true-thinkers. For the very 
word " free-thought " includes a species of boast — the 
boast that the person practising it has escaped from the 
chains and fetters which bind so many of his brethren. 
In any case, the boast is a most dangerous one ; for it 
must almost of necessity carry with it the notion that 
there is an absolute distinction of false and tfue 
between former and present beliefs ; and just as much 
as the former are regarded as absolutely false, the 
present will be regarded as absolutely true, thus once 
more bringing on the danger of logical contradiction. 
Nor is this all ; for it is pretty certain that when once 
a particular belief is regarded as possessed of absolute 
truth, attempts will be made to apply it universally 
and without any regard to those proper and natural 
relationships of thought which are so necessary to 
be observed. Who does not know how completely 
a single fixed idea may give to every other mental 
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impression an entirely false interpretation ? The thing 
happens every day, with every class of persons and in 
every department of life : how else should scandal be 
circulated, or the leading articles in daily newspapers 
be written ? 

For his own sake, then, and for the sake (as will 
have to be shown) of religion also, the ** free-thinker " 
might well be invited to be thoroughly consistent — to 
leave off his assaults upon Liturgies and his other 
such inglorious performances, and come down boldly 
to the " solid basis " prepared for him by that which 
he calls (and to a great extent rightly) the intellectual 
progress of the age. And then, when he is once on 
that "solid basis," it will not be unfair to invite him 
to contemplate the facts of religion — these beliefs 
which he rejects as superstitious, these books which 
he denounces as impostures, these religious organiza- 
tions which he asserts are so tyrannical, this European 
conseht to give glory to the name of one man who 
sprang, if he ever lived at all, from an Asiatic stock ; 
and then to ask him to account for these things. How 
is it, he might be asked — how is it, and why is it, that 
the worship of Christ has survived so many political 
changes and so much ecclesiastical corruption ? Why 
is it that the Bible has been and is so valuable to 
countless numbers of earnest and striving men and 
women, that they have seen and still see nothing in- 
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congruous in regarding it as a book peculiarly inspired ? 
Why have these beliefs in the power of prayer, in im- 
mortality, in a Supreme moral government, prevailed 
so much in the past; and why are they regarded as so 
precious in the present ? Or why has European society 
for centuries reserved one day out of seven more or 
less for religious purposes ; and why have there 
existed, and why do there still exist, specially organ- 
ized religious bodies ? These things are accounted 
for by a large section of mankind in a manner which 
you, the " free-thinker," reject ; how do you account 
for them ? For certainly you have no right to cast 
away a theory that has been held for certain centuries 
unless you have some other theory, at least equally 
probable, to suggest. Take up the tabernacle of 
Spencer and the star of your god Darwin (and it is to 
be hoped that your gods are at least as respectable as 
these) ; ask counsel of these, if you have a mind to 
make good your position, and utter the words which 
they shall put in your mouth. 

How the late Mr. Darwin answered this question, 
or at any rate a parallel question, is sufficiently well 
known ; and it might be worth the while of a " free- 
thinker " in the liturgy-assailing stage of develop- 
ment to consider through what patient labour and 
against what powerful opposition the new theory as 
to the origin of species has been able to assert itself at 
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all. Species not being specially created, how then ? 
And it may be considered certain that, unless Mr. 
Darwin had been in possession of facts more than 
amply sufficient to support his theory, he would not 
have made it public, or, having made it public, would 
have been content to be burnt or otherwise maltreated 
as a zoological heretic. Species not being created, they 
have been gradually developed ; in the struggle for 
existence those individuals which could best sustain 
themselves survived beyond the others, grew stronger, 
and gave birth to succeeding generations in which those 
slight variations and peculiarities which gave them- 
selves an advantage were confirmed more and more. 
This is the only other theory which can consistently 
hold its own against the theory of special creations ; 
and as the " free-thinker " is bound to repudiate the 
theory of special creations, he must perforce, in 
respect of zoological matters at least, accept Mr. Dar- 
win's theory. But this is not all. One part of the 
theory of development once accepted, all the rest 
must be accepted also. Mind has been developed ; 
language has been developed ; creeds, customs, morals, 
have all been developed in like manner. No more 
than any zoological species has been divinely created 
has any religion been divinely appointed ; it survives 
and exists along with varying customs and beliefs, 
because it and they were the fittest to survive and 
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exist under certain combinations of circumstances. 
And here the "free-thinker" may be suddenly 
astonished to find that, at the extreme limits of a 
journey away from reverence for the popular religion, 
he feels bound to treat that religion with. more respect, 
possibly, than ever he treated it with before. For 
however much one holding the old-fashioned doctrine 
of divine appointment might be tempted, in the 
contemplation of religious matters, to think that the 
Divine Appointer had in some instances made a 
mistake, the consistent " free-thinker " — the man who 
thinks truly from the scientific standpoint — is, on the 
other hand, inexorably bound down to the conclusion 
that these things have existed by reason of their fitness ; 
and if he believes, as he cannot well help believing, in 
the progress of human nature in Europe from a lower 
to a higher type during eighteen centuries, then he 
must believe, and cannot help believing, that the 
religious creeds which have existed in Europe from 
time to time have been connected in some way or 
other with the scheme of European progress, and that 
those articles of belief which are most universal and 
perennial are of such a nature that progress could 
not have been accomplished without them. For it is 
not except with the strictest economy of forces that 
such progress is accomplished ; not without either the 
entire elimination, or the reduction to a mere rudiment, 
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of every organ as regards physical progress, of every 
custom as regards social progress, of every emotion 
and aspiration as regards moral progress, which is not 
necessitated by the gradually changing conditions, 
internal and external, under which progress takes 
place. 

Now, here is a conclusion, if it is accepted (and 
clearly, whoever else may dislike it, the disciple of 
evolution is bound to accept it), of the greatest 
importance. These creeds and religious organiza- 
tions and religious ordinances have been useful 
and necessary to the cause of human progress ; 
they still, even though in slightly modified forms, 
obtain a wide acceptance in Europe. They have 
not yet, as it would seem, been eliminated ; they 
have not yet become merely rudimentary in their 
relationship to society ; so far, indeed, is this from 
being the case, that within the last fifty years there 
has occurred in Great Britain a religious revival which 
is still growing, and which in some ways seems to 
threaten the establishment of a religious ascendency 
over all other interests. These are facts which the 
scientific thinker, however much he may deplore them, 
cannot venture to ignore. The more, indeed, he is 
disposed to congratulate himself on the general pro- 
gress of human nature towards a higher type during 
eighteen centuries of European history, the more is he 
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compelled to admit the importance and usefulness of 
those but slightly differing forms of religion which 
have taken so prominent a place in that history. 
Even if he is disposed to regard the modem return of 
Christianity towards its mediaeval type as the sign of 
a certain amount of retrogression, still (unless he 
wishes to commit the terrible sin against scientific 
reasoning of supposing an effect to exist without an 
efficient cause) he must admit it to be probable that 
there are still contained in human nature, in a very 
large proportion, the same qualities which gave rise to 
religious creeds, ordinances, and organizations in the 
past, and which may well bring about, whether he 
wishes it or not, a continuance of such creeds, ordi- 
nances, and organizations in the future. For here, it 
will be observed, another most vital point of the 
evolutionist's creed is involved. Changes, he holds, 
though continually taking place, take place but by 
slow and almost imperceptible degrees ; the advance 
to a new stage of existence by anything like a sudden 
or immediate leap is a possibility which, if to any 
extent admitted, falsifies in its every aspect the 
evolutionary scheme. It must be held, therefore, as 
probable that religious creeds which have been useful 
to progress during the past, and which still evidently 
receive a powerful justification from human nature in 
the present, will exist (in slightly modified forms, no 
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doubt) and be found necessary to further progress in 
the future. There is one supposition certainly, and 
only one, on which we could be entitled to hold a 
contrary opinion ; and that is the supposition that the 
Fifth Monarchy has been set up, the Millennium begun, 
and that all things have, at a bound, been made 
subject to new laws. This, however, is not a supposi- 
tion which will much recommend itself to the mind of 
the " free-thinker." 

Why, then, and in what manner have the religious 
creeds and organizations of past European history 
tended to promote progress towards a higher type of 
human nature ? Why, and in what manner (sup- 
posing the idea of a Millennium to be given up) will 
they be serviceable towards the same end in the 
future ? It is agreeable to the modern theory of evo- 
lution to suppose that the advancement of the human 
type must be aimed at through the endeavour of each 
individual to improve himself; to improve himself, of 
course, in his completeness and in respect of all his 
sides, but especially, if conduct be " three-fourths of 
life " (as we have all been led to admit that it is), in 
respect of his conduct — his relationships towards his 
own best self and towards those by whom he is 
surrounded, and to whose happiness or misery his 
conduct will conduce. And here the following con- 
current testimony from the lips of Professor Huxley, 
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ought to appeal in the strongest possible manner to 
those who are in these pages specially addressed. 
Professor Huxley, in his well-known Essay on " The 
Physical Basis of Life," remarks — 

" We live in a world which is full of misery and ignorance, 
and the plain duty of each and all of us is to try to make the 
little comer he can influence somewhat less miserable and some- 
what less ignorant than it was when he entered it. To do this 
effectually, it is necessary to be fully possessed of only two 
beliefs ; the first, that the order of nature is ascertainable by our 
faculties to an extent which is practically unlimited ; the second, 
that our volition counts for something as a condition of the 
course of events." 

Now, if it were not for the fact that there is 
evidently a certain amount of rhetorical fervour in 
this passage, it might be interesting to notice how 
completely it admits the basis of that intuitional philo- 
sophy of which Professor Huxley is commonly sup- 
posed to be one of the most strenuous opponents. 
It is more essential to the present purpose, however, 
to notice the nature of the practical admonition he 
bestows. To make the little corner of the world 
which he can influence somewhat less miserable and 
less ignorant than it was when he entered it, is the 
" plain duty " of every human creature. There is no 
necessity to go so far as to say that it is our " plain 
duty " to do this ; and the word duty has about it 
such a strong theological flavour that those using it 
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incautiously might, in such a discussion as this, lay 
themselves open to the charge of seeking to establish 
the ultimate position aimed at by means of a petitio 
principii. But it is clear that for those who are de- 
sirous of progress this is the most reasonable act in the 
world ; because progress consists and is manifested in 
making the world " less ignorant and miserable " — less 
ignorant by the investigation of the laws we live by, 
less miserable by the application of those laws in 
ruling our conduct. But, in order to do this, says 
Professor Huxley, two beliefs are necessary, if only 
two ; and these are, first, that the order of the uni- 
verse is ascertainable by our faculties to an extent 
which is practically unlimited ; and next, that volition 
(and it is plainly the higher volition that is referred 
to) " counts for something as a condition of the course 
of events." 

It is with this second article of belief that we have 
here most to do, for clearly volition must be exercised 
before we can attempt to ascertain the order of nature 
by our faculties. An article of belief, it is convenient 
to call it ; but the language of the author quoted from 
would certainly justify those who regarded it as a 
truth of the highest degree of certainty ; for, as he 
goes on to say, it can be verified experimentally as 
often as we like. And so it can ; no matter into what 
metaphysical subtleties Milton's angels may have been 
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drawn, or what arguments may be gathered from 
experimental philosophy to prove that, in an abstract 
sense, our acts are predetermined, every one knows 
that for all practical purposes volition, including the 
higher volition, can be freely exercised. Whatever, 
then, volition may be, clearly it " counts for some- 
thing ; " nay, it is evident that the more volition 
ascends towards that higher kind of which Professor 
Huxley was speaking, the more and more it " counts 
for something." But, then, let another point be noticed 
upon which psychologists of the modern school are all 
agreed. Volition is not volition unless it is consciously 
exercised in response to some external impulse — 
external, or as represented to consciousness as the 
recollection and association of certain directly ex- 
ternal impulses. Thus, for example, any person who 
was convinced that it was his "plain duty," or, as 
might rather be said, his highly reasonable act, to 
make the world a little less ignorant, would con- 
sciously take steps towards accomplishing that end. 
And while the impulse that set this, his higher voli- 
tion, in motion might, roughly speaking, be termed 
either an intellectual or an emotional impulse, it would 
really be an impulse recognizably compounded, in 
ever-varying proportions, of both ; for, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has so carefully laid down,* no "act of 
* ** Principles of Psychology," vol. i. p. 474, 2nd edit. 
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cognition can be absolutely free from emotion," and 
" no emotion (on the other hand) can be absolutely 
free from cognition." 

An impulse, then, either directly external or repre- 
sentatively external, being necessary before volition 
can be set in motion, and volition being necessary (as 
Professor Huxley says) to enable us to advance (that 
is, to make the world a little less ignorant and miser- 
able), where is the impulse to our higher volition to 
come from ? Impulses to our lower volition we know 
we have in plenty ; we call them instincts, appetites, 
and so "on. But these, instead of stimulating our 
higher volition, ignore it, and often act, indeed, against 
it ; for our higher volition we need an impulse of a 
different kind. Now, the exercise of the higher voli- 
tion, if necessary now, has (unless we are indeed to 
believe in the present existence of the Millennium) 
been necessary always ; always, therefore, must there 
have existed, in the progressive course of European 
history, an impulse to set the higher volition in 
motion. Was this impulse mostly intellectual, or 
mostly emotional, in its character? Having regard 
to the fact mentioned a few pages back, that it is not 
without the strictest economy of forces that progress, 
in the evolutionary sense, is accomplished, it might 
certainly be thought highly probable that a provision 
would be made (to speak for a moment in a teleo- 
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logical sense) for such an impulse to be given with as 
little expenditure of force and as large a likelihood of 
its being effective, as possible. And further than this, 
seeing how much more simply an emotional impulse 
(like an emotional prejudice) can be generated, and 
how much more powerfully, save, perhaps, in a few 
exceptional cases, it acts upon the will, it might well 
be thought that the impulse provided would be rather 
emotional in its character than intellectual. Whether 
or not there has been such an impulse "provided," 
and what has been its nature, must be discussed in 
another chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE USE OF RELIGION. 

It has already been seen that an examination of the 
guiding principles of the philosophy of evolution will 
justify us in believing d priori that religion, viewed 
in its threefold external form of creeds, ordinances, 
and organizations, has a use. It has been found that 
the disciple of evolution, however scornfully he may 
reject the proposition that religion rests upon intui- 
tion, or that it has been divinely appointed, cannot 
afford, if he would be consistent, to regard religion 
as a thing of no worth and no moment, seeing that 
its very existence must suggest that it is in some 
way useful to mankind. Nay, further than this, the 
more he finds the acceptance of his own favourite 
theories resisted by religion, the more is he bound 
to inquire into the nature of the resisting force and 
to respect it. And the more he wishes to merit the 
name of a true disciple of reason, the more is he 
bound to follow in a neutral, if not in an interested 
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spirit, any attempt, such as the present, to determine 
in a true scientific manner — through the generalization 
of observations and experiences, that is to say — what 
is the function which religion fulfils. 

Now, when the use of a religion is spoken of, it • 
must not for a moment be supposed that its abuse 
is lost sight of. As is well said in one of the Prefaces 
to the Church of England Liturgy, " There was never 
anything by the wit of man so well devised, or so 
sure established, which in continuance of time hath 
not been corrupted." Religion has its abuses, without 
doubt, and sensible people, of whatever creed, are 
pretty well agreed as to their nature. Nay, further, 
seeing that religion is such a common possession 
in one form or another, it might very well be thought 
that instances of the abuse of religion are more 
frequent than instances of abuse in respect of other 
social institutions. For example, it might well be 
considered an abuse of religion when a system of 
fraudulent trading is kept concealed behind a rigid 
observance of religious ordinances. It is an abuse 
of religion when, under cover of encouraging religious 
activity, writers in Nonconformist journals invite all 
the branches of the "great Methodist family" to 
unite in a "holy war" against the Established Church. 
It is an abuse of religion when the excitement en- 
gendered by a revival meeting finds vent in outward 
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expressions of affection something more than Platonic. 
It is an abuse of religion when religion is represented 
as existing for its own sake ; when it forbids the 
reception of a clearly proved logical truth ; when it 
withholds men from the study of natural phenomena ; 
when it^is made the instrument for creating family 
dissensions, or when it drives fanatics to attempt 
impossible miracles. Now, when in respect of matters 
such as these we say that religion is abused, we are 
clearly justified in saying so ; because religion is then 
made the encourager of acts tending to the inversion 
of that progress from a lower to a higher type of 
human nature, in which we all so thoroughly believe, 
and which we all so strenuously desire. Fraudulent 
trading, political strife, unrestrained passions, neglect 
of social duties, contempt of reason, and so on, are 
all of them forces in the highest degree hostile to 
such progress ; and if the only function of religion 
were to encourage these forces, then the evolutionist, 
the consistent " free-thinker," would be bound to give 
up religion at once and for ever. But then, as has 
been seen, the probabilities are highly in favour of 
the hypothesis that religion has, in the fullest sense, 
a use ; and therefore a recognition of its abuses ought 
not to lead us to abandon the search for that use. 

It will be well, in order to arrive at a conclusion 
with regard to the use of religion, with regard, that 
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IS, to the manner in which it helps or has helped 
forward evolutionary progress, to examine the pheno- 
mena of some time remarkable for its religious 
activity, and with reference to which the evidence 
that reaches us is tolerably authentic. And possibly 
it may serve to procure toleration for the present 
discussion from some who would be naturally dis- 
posed to regard it as useless or worse, if preference 
is given, before all others, to the period of the 
Methodist revival of the last century, as supplying a 
striking example of the " use " of religion. This 
preference is given, not only because the evidence 
with regard to that period is tolerably fresh and 
untampered witli ; but, further, because no one is 
ever the worse for being reminded how a thing which 
IS a powerful reality in one generation may, owing 
to a slight change in the surrounding conditions^ 
become an unreality and, by comparison, useless, 
only one or two generations later. For that the 
Methodist revival was as much a reality to the middle 
of that 'century as the spread of trade-unions (say) 
is a reality to this, no one who considers the whole 
facts of the case can doubt. 

Now, as regards the Methodist revival, let us see 
what were the facts of the case. There can be little 
doubt that, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
religion in England was at a very low ebb. And 
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the reason why this was so, is, it may be thought, 
not very obscure. Organized religion had become, 
under the circumstances of the time, little more than 
a mere political plaything. Owing to political 
pressure — pressure which threatened the very exist- 
ence of the English nation — a severance had been 
accomplished, under Henry VIIL, between the Church 
of England and the Church of Europe (for that the 
Church of Rome was till then the Church of Europe, 
admits of no question). From that date, owing to 
the very natural endeavours which were made to 
bring the English Church back into the Catholic fold, 
all political questions in England involved questions 
of religion also. It became necessary that the policy 
of England should be anti-Catholic ; and through all 
the external dangers that threatened her by reason 
of this policy, England came triumphant during the 
long reign of Elizabeth — a reign during which the 
marvellous development of the maritime resources 
of the country gave a unity of spirit and a greatness 
to national policy which, according to some, have 
been lacking ever since. After this, however, there 
came, not unnaturally, a time of reaction. The first 
impulse of development was over; the splendours 
of success had partially faded ; and men began to 
count up the cost, to turn to examine the internal 
condition of the country. Parties which had been 
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more or less united during the season of national 
danger, began to diverge again from each other in 
the season of national security. The High Church- 
man and the Puritan, when they had done fighting 
the Armada, began to fight with each other. Here, 
then, was the opportunity for the religious reclama- 
tion of the nation ; and without entering into more 
minute particulars it will be sufficient to remark that, 
in eighty years* time, after the death of Elizabeth, 
the avowedly Catholic predilections of the last of the 
Stuart kings led to that prince's abdication, and the 
ultimate succession of the Hanoverian family. Thus, 
it will be easily seen, the political importance of the 
religious question in England became greatly intensi- 
fied. With a Protestant Usurper (as even some of 
the most strenuous religious opponents of James II. 
regarded William of Orange) on the throne, and a 
Catholic monarch abroad seeking by all possible 
means to regain possession of his hastily abdicated 
rights, what wonder that the profession of Catholicism 
came to be accounted as almost identical with high 
treason, or that nonconformity of any sort, though 
tolerated, was regarded with suspicion ? Later, under 
Queen Anne, when it was seen that the nation would 
at her death be compelled either to accept as king 
the Elector of Hanover, or to recall the family of the 
5tuarts, the political persecution of Catholicism was 
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carried still further. Laws previously allowed to 
slumber were put into active operation ; the estates 
of Catholics were subjected to special burdens of 
taxation ; every political engine, in fact, was put in 
motion in order to repress the Catholic influence. 

Under such circumstances as these it is not to be 
wondered at that the National Church, then even more 
than now constituting the principal provision for reli- 
gious purposes, became merely a political machine ;, 
that personal earnestness was as much at a discount 
as a pass to ecclesiastical promotion, as political 
service, either direct or indirect, was at a premium. 
But it was not religion alone that suffered. Acting 
upon it, and reacted upon by it, was a deteriorated 
state of morality. It was not for nothing that the 
great wave of exaggerated Puritanism had swept over 
the country in the preceding century, to be followed 
by the anti-Puritan reaction after the Restoration. It 
was not for nothing that political distrust and civil 
dissension had, during a period of not much less than 
a century, exercised their joint influence on the whole 
structure of society. The cabinet gave the key-note 
to the castle, and the castle to the church and to the 
cottage; and when this key-note coincided with the- 
maxim, " Do well unto thyself, and men will speak 
good of thee," it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
there were in England, as Whitefield found, greater 
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heathens than any in the forests of Pennsylvania. It 
is impossible to read Richardson or Fielding, or even 
the more precise utterances of the SpectatoVy without 
feeling that life in England, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, had no high aim. There might 
have been, nay, indeed, there were, a few burning 
exceptions amid so much that was dark ; but the 
commonplace, ordinary life of the millions, in all 
classes, was corrupt and corrupting. The softer, more 
sympathetic side of human nature was under an 
eclipse ; all the tender and kindly feelings that are a 
natural part of it were crushed out of sight and trod- 
den upon ; and the Government that delighted in 
hanging and quartering rebels found fit servants in 
the card-playing clergy, and fit subjects in the colliers 
of Kingswood and the degraded crowds of Moorfields. 
Under these conditions the Methodist revival 
arose, Whitefield being the first to make proof of its 
popular power. The discouragement which he re- 
ceived from the ecclesiastical authorities is well 
known, and his persistence in spite of that discourage- 
ment, amounting indeed to persecution, is well known 
also. To a warm and enthusiastic nature like White- 
field's, it seemed but a small thing to give up, prac- 
tically, his standing in the Church, in order to follow 
what the success of his efforts showed him to be 
his imperative duty ; nor was he alone in his work. 
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The same circumstances that produced his first suc- 
cesses were already productive of similar successes 
elsewhere^ In Wales the more zealous of the Estab- 
lished Clergy had adopted the same system ; going 
beyond the boundaries of their parishes, and preaching 
with effect to extemporaneous audiences wherever a 
market or a fair brought large numbers of people, 
often of a degraded stamp, together. Soon, at White- 
field's, urgent request, the more cautious and accom- 
plished Wesley (a man, it must ever be remembered, 
of the very highest Academical distinction) com- 
menced to preach in the open air near Bristol, not 
without grave misgivings at first, having till then (as 
he says himself) " regarded the saving of souls almost 
as a sin, if it had not been done in a church." The 
extraordinary success of this itinerant preaching, 
together with the hardships and perils undergone 
both by those who undertook it and those who 
favoured it, cannot but convince us that it was a work 
of the greatest value and expressive of a deeply rooted 
national feeling. When we read of such scenes as 
occurred at Wednesbury, where (in 1742) a mob, 
unrestrained by the slightest interference on the part 
of the magistrates, held possession of the town for 
four or five months, wrecking the dwelling-houses of 
the Methodists, dragging women and children into 
the streets and treating them with the most abomih* 
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able ill-usage ; when we find the Methodist preachers 
purposely impressed into the army, and insulted to 
the utmost in order to give a pretext to those in 
authority for treating them to the summary justice 
dealt out to insubordinate soldiers ; when we find 
country gentlemen assembling crowds to attack the 
Methodist places of meeting, and the wandering 
preachers in danger of their lives for weeks together 
owing to the fury of a mob that persisted in regarding 
them as agents of the Pretender — when we become 
acquainted with such facts as these, we feel compelled 
to believe that there was something very real to those 
who thus suffered in the things for which they suf- 
fered ; for it is not in human nature to risk life and 
endure insult and privation for nothing. Or when 
we reflect on some of the scenes of Wesley's itinerary; 
when we ima^ne him preaching for three successive 
nights in Cornwall, his pulpit a jutting rock, his 
audience the whole population of the neighbouring 
taym, the roaring of the sea contending with the 
preacher's voice ; or at Exeter in the old Castle moat ; 
or in Yorkshire on the side of an enormous mountain, 
with his congregation ranged in rows up the slope 
before him ; when we find that his audiences, judging 
by the space of ground they covered, could sometimes 
only be estimated by tens of thousands ; or when we 
hear of the dockyard labourers at Sheerness, who 
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were far enough from being Methodists themselves, 
working after hours and free of charge to complete 
a Methodist chapel — again we cannot resist the 
conviction that Methodism was the expression of a 
feeling as deep and real as any of which human 
nature is capable, and of a social necessity quite as 
great as that which has been more recently expressed 
in the growth of trade- unions. 

Did Methodism, however, really contribute to 
social progress? To which question it might be 
asked in return, " Have we progressed since the time 
when Methodism first made its appearance ? " Un- 
doubtedly we have; our knowledge has progressed, 
our capacity for intellectual propositions has pro- 
gressed, our commerce has progressed. But Metho* 
dism has nothing to do with any of these. No ; but 
we have progressed also in respect of morals; we 
have recovered from that state of moral deterioration 
which is so painfully characteristic, with respect to 
English society in general, of the earlier portion of 
the eighteenth century. No one, comparing the 
general spirit of that period with the general spirit 
of the present, through the means of their respective 
literatures, can fail to notice how much more healthy, 
more hopeful, more inspired (if the term may be 
allowed), is the social atmosphere which we now 
breathe, as compared with that breathed by the con- 
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temporaries of Richardson and Fielding. The key- 
note of society, instead of being "Do well unto 
thyself, and men will speak good of thee," is rather 
"Do well unto men, and men will speak good of 
thee ; •' and though, owing to the often strange 
notions that exist as to what is good for men, and 
the frequent endeavours that are made to get well 
spoken of through a profession of philanthropy, the 
change is not so obviously for the better as it might 
be ; still, the change is on the whole advantageous, 
carrying us back in a measure to the spirit of the 
time when England, from the anarchy that immedi- 
ately succeeded the Reformation, rose into a great and 
genius-inspired nation, and shattered the Catholic 
coalition of the Continent. And to produce this 
progress in morals, what force has been at work? 
Can it be laid to the credit of any of those forces 
which have advanced our commerce, our knowledge 
of nature, our general intellectual capacity? The 
connection, if there is any, is not conspicuously 
apparent.. But, on the other hand, there does seem 
to be a close connection betwee.n this improvement 
in morals and the Methodist revival. For what 
purpose did the Methodist revival exist, if not for 
this ? What did the Methodist revival express, if 
not a reaction towards a better general morality? 
That such was its service to society, its ardent 
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admirers assert; and much as we might feel bound 
to point out that in a multitude of individual cases 
its effect was only transitory, and the result of an 
excitement not much more than physical,* still, it 
would be contrary to general experience if this asser- 
tion did not contain some amount of truth. And we 
are the more bound to believe that the Methodist 
revival contributed to progress (and if not to moral 
progress, to what kind, then ?) when we consider that, 
within a few score years of its first appearance, its 
doctrines and manner of working had been adopted, 
not only among the independent bodies that sprang 
out of it, but throughout almost the whole of the 
National Church as well ; insomuch that the pro- 
fession of the very doctrines which, in 1760, were 
regarded, as in John Newton's case, as a bar to ordi- 
nation in the National Church, would have been, say 
in 1840, regarded as the best possible title to such 
ordination. 

But now to consider what was the nature of the 
force which the Methodist revival supplied. It is a 
maxim well understood ampng psychologists of the 

* Cowper was evidently aware of this : — 

** Too many, Lord, abuse Thy grace 
In this licentious day ; 
And while they boast they see Thy face, 
They turn their own away." 

Olney Hymns, 
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more modern school that a low state of morality, 
while not favourable to the reception of intellectual 
propositions, is favourable for the display of more or 
less violent emotions. Most persons will remember* 
the very suggestive remarks, in an essay of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer's ("The Use of Anthropomorphism ")> 
upon the violent emotions displayed by certain Fiji 
islanders on the occasion of (in missionary language) 
certain " gracious visitations of the Holy Spirit" To 
the Fiji islanders, as Mr. Herbert Spencer points out^ 
who were, if they are not still, among the most savage 
and relentless of all savages, it was but natural that 
the vivid pictures of eternal torments and of an 
offended God presented to them (of course, among 
others of a more pleasant kind) by the evangelistic 
preachers, should, when once conviction of sin had 
been entertained, produce such extraordinary effects* 
And a similar rule holds good when there has been 
a moral retrogression. The remembrance of past 
and forfeited pleasures (and the pleasure of moral 
rectitude, of living up to one's best ideal, is surely 
among the greatest of all pleasures) is, as every one 
knows, a source of the keenest possible pain — pain 
which not seldom may rise to that pitch of intensity 
at which it becomes impossible to avoid seeking, in 
muscular exertion, a relief from nervous tension. In 
such a condition, when the pain of recollected pleasure 
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may at any moment recur, the nervous energy that 
might else be expended upon work of a more or less 
intellectual kind, is liable to be suddenly drawn aside 
from such work, and to be whirled in turbid and 
ungoverned volumes through the channels of emo- 
tion. The intellect cannot be confidently appealed 
to ; the thing to be done, as every one professionally 
acquainted with mental disorder is aware, is to keep 
the emotional channels supplied with impressions of 
a pleasing and soothing kind, and thus block out 
those which ravage and destroy. Now, a rule that 
holds good in respect of an individual will hold good 
in respect of that great mass of individuals which 
constitutes a society, A general retrogression in 
morals will bring about a proportionate waste (if 
it may be called so) of general intellectual capacity, 
vind an increased susceptibility to emotional influences. 
Bearing these facts in mind, let us see what follows. 

It has been premised (and few, it may be thought, 
will be ready to dispute the assumption) that at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the general level of 
morality in England was below that which had existed 
in the time even of Elizabeth — ^the time when England 
was living in the strength and in the faith of a national 
God.* Society had retrograded, human nature was 

* ** Thus it pleased God to fight for us and to defend the justice of 
our cause, against the ambitions and bloody pretences of the Spaniards ; 
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going downhill; unless some check or counteracting 
influence could be provided (to speak once more in a 
teleological sense) the consequences might have been 
permanently disastrous. And that check was found 
in the evangelical doctrines of the Methodists. Intel- 
lect being, comparatively speaking, at a discount ; the 
emotional faculties being more than usually active, 
whether for good or evil — and for what an intensity of 
evil the profligacies and cruelties of the time bear 
witness — the doctrines of the Methodists supplied a 
counter emotion strong enough to overcome the lower 
emotions which previously bore sway, and to lift 
society not only to its former level once more, but 
beyond it. The social conscience was wounded ; in 
the mental organization of each individual there 
lurked, unrecognized and often unsuspected, a sense of 
discontent,* of waste of life, of money given for that 
which was not bread, and labour for that, which did 
not satisfy. Suddenly came the evangelistic message, 
humanizing, tender, and hopeful ; for it must be borne 

who, seeking to devour all nations, are themselves devoured." — Raleigh's. 
** Last Fight of the Revenge:' 

• " If happiness could have been found in classical attainments, in 
an elegant taste, in the exertions of wit, fancy, and genius, and in the 
esteem and converse of such persons as in these respects were most con* 
genial with himself, he would have been happy. But he was not. He 
wondered (as thousands in a similar situation still do) that he should 
continue dissatisfied, with all the means apparently conducive to satis- 
faction within his reach." — ^John Newton's Treface to Cowper*s first 
volume of poems. 
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in mind that the "terrors of the Lord" had but a 
small place in the exhortations of the first Methodist 
preachers. The temples of Arianism and Pelagianism 
were suddenly deserted, and all the force of theology 
rushed, regardless of logic and of moderation, to the 
brighter Calvinistic extreme. God was man ; God 
had died for man ; man was precious to God — so 
precious that (to use Whitefield*s quaint language on 
one occasion) God would receive even the deviFs cast- 
aways ; every tender and magnanimous feeling which 
man could entertain for his fellows, God entertained, 
only a millionfold more intensely, for man. " You 
have sinned," said the preacher ; " God gives you 
pardon, salvation, eternal life, freely." It is not difficult 
to imagine the power which this message possessed 
for a dissolute generation, in whom the more tender 
side of human nature had for long suffered under 
oppression. Those rough colliers, down whose grimy 
cheeks Whitefield saw the tears making white channels 
as he spoke, — ^they knew that they had sinned ; they 
knew that their life was anything but the best after 
which they might aspire. Those degraded men and 
women in the lowest districts of London, they too 
knew that they had sinned ; the miners in the valley 
of the Tyne, the thousands on the mountain-side in 
Yorkshire ; the seaside listeners in Cornwall ; the more 
respectable tradesmen in cathedral cities ; even the 
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fashionable curiosity-mongers in London drawing- 
rooms ; — all these, to whom the voice of the preacher 
came, knew that they had sinned, that there was in 
themselves the knowledge of a better life than they 
had ever lived up to. And when upon this conviction 
followed the proclamation of full and free salvation 
and forgiveness from a God who had himself been 
man; who had known the weaknesses and temptations 
of man ; who had given up for a time his glory and 
taken upon himself the pains of a mortal existence and 
a cruel death in order to save man ; — ^what wonder 
that among those never much trained to restrain their 
feelings such scenes took place as remain recorded in 
the journals of the Methodist leaders? Even at this 
distance of time, and viewing the whole matter from 
an outside point of observation, we shall be but cold- 
hearted if we do not feel rising up within us some- 
thing of the same feeling which thrilled through those 
listening crowds. We may call it idolatry if we will ; 
we may say, as the modern Theists arc fond of saying, 
that the doctrines enunciated were horrible and pro- 
fane, and that to set up Christ in the place of God 
was an act to God's dishonour. Yet we cannot get 
over the fact that many of the very highest attributes 
of human nature — those which more than all others 
enable men to be true to their highest ideals, to be 
gentle towards their fellows, to be patient under 
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adversity — found in the doctrines of Methodism their 
fullest and highest encouragement The weaknesses 
of these doctrines, nay, their highly dangerous ten* 
dencies when carried to extremes, we of this genera* 
tion know well enough. But they have their strength 
also, and there, in the deteriorated morality of the 
eighteenth century, was the field of their beneficent 
action. For unless we are to believe that the Metho* 
dist revival arose from nothing and expressed nothing 
(which the evolutionist cannot possibly believe), or 
that the general level of our morality now is not 
superior to that of a century ago (which the " free- 
thinker" dare not believe), then we can scarcely 
escape from the conviction that the Methodist revival 
helped forward a resurrection of morality ; and that 
therefore, in a time of unusual religious activity,, 
religion acted usefully with regard to evolutionary 
progress by supplying an emotional stimulus to the 
higher volition. 

Now thus, it will be seen, is the point reached 
which has been aimed at. It was found to be highly 
probable, i priori, that religion had a use. Further, 
seeing that "volition counts for something" in the 
process of evolutionary progress ; that volition, whether 
lower or higher, requires an impulse to set it in motion ; 
that evolutionary progress necessitates the strictest 
economy of forces ; and that an emotional impulse to- 
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volition can be most easily generated ^nd is the most 
certain in its action, it has been seen to be highly 
probable that means of giving an emotional impulse 
to the higher volition would be " provided." And now 
it has been seen that religion has a use, and that 
its use, judging from what took place at a par- 
ticular time, is to supply an emotional stimulus to the 
higher volition. But though the events of that time 
may afford a striking and marked instance of the way 
in which religion works, it will be safer for the present 
argument if an endeavour is made to supplement this 
particular instance with others of a more general kind, 
which will also have the advantage of appealing more 
directly to ordinary experience. 

When we speak of the world being made less 
ignorant and miserable through the exercise on our 
own part of that volition which "counts for something " 
as a condition of the course of events, we are apt at 
first, not unlike Naaman the Syrian, to think of some 
great thing; building model cottages, going out as 
missionaries to Patagonia, passing a Reform Bill, or, 
it may be, founding a new religion. Such great things, 
doubtless, there are to be done in the world, giving 
birth to results more or less unlike what we expect, 
according to circumstances. But it would be a grave 
error to suppose that evolutionary progress depends 
on such great things alone, or even chiefly. It depends 

£ 
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much more on those daily, unnoticed acts of common 
life, which are so infinitely more numerous than all 
the great acts, real or imaginary, that ever attract our 
attention. Most of all it depends on the performance 
of ordinary duties, ordinary occupations, fully, con- 
scientiously, and hopefully ; upon the exercise of voli- 
tion, even when volition is allowed but a small margin 
for its action, on the events of the day with a determi- 
nation to exercise it in the highest direction and to the 
fullest possible extent. To a man in good health and 
happily circumstanced it may be said that it comes to 
him as a matter of course thus to exercise his volition 
from day to day; and through the exercise of it, 
whether he knows it or not, the world will be made, 
if ever so little, less miserable, and progress will be 
furthered. But the converse of this proposition is also 
true. It is also true that if, in the course of daily 
occupation, volition fails of its highest, evolutionary 
progress is imperilled. The history of the " Do-as-you- 
likes," in Kingsley's " Water-babies," is a case in point 
With that unfortunate people, it will be remembered, 
owing to their indulgence from day to day of whatever 
wish or passion came uppermost at the moment, the 
Darwinian process was reversed. They sank from 
stage to stage, losing arts, intellect, and language, 
until their race was extinguished in the person of a 
solitary ape that perished by the hand of an African 
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traveller. Whenever, then, volition, which "counts 
for something," fails of its highest, progress is im- 
perilled ; and it will be well, therefore, to notice what 
are some of the adverse forces against which volition 
has to contend in respect of ordinary matters of life 
and business. 

Volition acts most effectually, as every student of 
modern psychological theories will admit, when it is 
most vividly associated with a sense of pleasure. Now, 
although all pleasure is in point of fact emotion, still 
it may, by approaching us through different avenues, 
take from time to time different forms. There is, for 
instance, the intellectual pleasure which results from 
the consciousness of having solved a problem ; the 
moral pleasure that results from the performance of a 
duty ; the social pleasure that results from a sense of 
being sympathized with in our work. These three kinds 
of pleasure, at least, it may safely be assumed, are 
experienced from time to time by all persons engaged 
in the ordinary occupations of the world, and the 
commonest experience shows that a man will be likely 
to do his best, to exercise his volition most effectively, 
when he finds his daily work associated with pleasure 
of these three descriptions ; when, for example, he is 
satisfied with the result of his work, satisfied with him- 
self, and in close sympathy with some, or with one at 
least, of his kind. Suppose, however, anything should 
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happen (and the commonest experience shows us that 
nothing is more possible) to interfere with his sense of 
pleasure in any one of these three directions ; suppose 
he should, in an unguarded moment, have done 
something to offend himself; suppose that, owing 
to a conflict of circumstances, the work that he takes 
pleasure in should be thwarted and deprived of its 
anticipated results; or suppose that the near friend 
whose sympathy and appreciation was such a spur to 
his efforts should die — ^what would be the result? 
There cannot be a doubt that his volition, being' 
deprived to a greater or less degree of the vivid sense 
of pleasure with which it was associated, would be im- 
paired, would lose its elasticity ; and that, unless 
something else could be found to supply the deficiency, 
he would be, in respect of his daily occupation, an 
inferior being to what he was before. His volition 
would still be exercised, but it would be exercised in 
a dragging, unbuoyant, hopeless manner, and would in 
consequence not secure the same result as formerly. 
Now, when it is remembered that this, which may 
happen to any one man, probably in a greater or less 
degree happens to all ; and when it is remembered, 
further, how important it is for evolutionary progress 
that the daily business of life should be hopefully and 
thoroughly discharged, we might well stand aghast at 
the spectacle of volition, which " counts for some- 
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thing," thus despoiled of its force, and demand, in the 
name and for the sake of progress, either that man- 
kind shall never be dissatisfied with themselves, never 
lose confidence in the end of their endeavours, and 
never be separated by death from those most dear 
to them ; or else, that something shall be " provided " 
to supply again to volition the elasticity which it 
has lost. 

The first of these alternatives, though it may be 
possible when the modern millenarians of the Repub- 
lican press shall have completed their revision of 
human nature, has not as yet been found possible. 
We see on every side men and women losing heart in 
life — becoming, as we say, quite unlike their former 
selves, by reason of accidents such as have been men- 
tioned above. These accidents occur to and disable 
average people ; but for average people the second 
alternative exists, as an endeavour must be made to 
show, in that average religion in which they have been 
educated. Average people in England have inherited 
and hold, let us say, these three religious beliefs — ^the 
efficacy of the Atonement, the benign over-ruling of 
Providence, and the existence of a life after death. 
That these beliefs may, in an abstract sense, be 
totally imaginary and unverifiable makes no difference 
whatever : it is enough that they are inherited and 
held as truths ; and it may be surmised that they 
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would not be so held if they did not present to those 
holding them a certain congruity with interpretations 
of actual experiences. 

To deal with the three instances of impaired 
volition in the order in which they have been men- 
tioned, let it be seen, first of all, how religion can be 
made effectual to the restoration of volition which has 
suffered through the dissatisfaction of the individual 
with himself. And it must not be forgotten that, 
owing to the progressive development of conscience, 
dissatisfaction with one's self is a contingency which 
increases in probability the more the probability of 
the commission of acts calling for external restraint 
diminishes. Conscience, of course, may be over- 
sensitive, just as a Draconian legislation may be too 
severe ; but as to the general utility of conscience there 
can be no dispute. Let us imagine, then, the case of 
any one who, in an unguarded moment, overpowered 
by some unforeseen and sudden combination of circum- 
stances, has indulged in some act which is offensive 
to himself Now, if he has inherited and been trained 
in the average beliefs of the time, he will see in the 
act that offends himself an act offensive to God ; he 
will, in evangelical language, stand "convinced of 
sin." He has incurred (he will believe) the anger 
of God ; all his acts and all his days are overcast by 
that threatening cloud ; his occupations, useful and 
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even virtuous though they were, cease to give him 
pleasure ; he goes through them but half-heartedly, 
with a deteriorated volition; he finds himself in- 
capacitated, even if but to a small extent, from doing 
his best ; and of course the more sensitive is his con- 
science (the higher he stands, that is to say, in the 
scale of moral advancement), the more overpowering 
will seem to him the Divine judgment under which he 
lies. Now, if such a state of things persisted, who 
shall deny that the man would be pernianently in- 
jured, that in him and through him evolutionary 
progress would be retarded, owing to his defective 
volition ? That the beliefs which he has inherited 
and in which he has been trained would not be 
responsible for such retardation is clear; because it 
was not until his conscience (his whole moral nature, 
if we like to call it so) showed him his fault, that he 
felt the reality, as he will say, of the Divine abhor- 
rence of sin. But now, having had such a religious 
training, the religious beliefs which have been made 
present to him through his moral lapse themselves 
supply him with the means of rising superior to it. 
God is offended, truly ; but Christ has died ; the 
death of Christ was God's special provision against 
such cases as his own ; his contempt of himself for his 
fault, the fact that he can see his fault, is the result of 
the action upon him of the Holy Spirit ; he thus sees 
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that the very consciousness of his offence is the Divine 
persuasion of the Divine pardon, if he will accept it. 
He does accept it ; he embraces the belief in which 
he has before been verbally instructed ; he believes 
that Christ has (as Wesley expressed it) " taken away 
his sins, even his^ and saved him from the law of sin 
and death." And thenceforth his conscience is not 
silenced, indeed, but outvoted. The recollection of 
his offence will still rise up before him to the end of 
his days, threatening to make him despair of and 
despise himself, and thus to impair his volition. But 
thenceforth also, whenever the memory of his fault 
rises up before him, with it will rise up before him the 
memory of the " Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world." Against the accuser of his conscience 
he " pleads the blood of the covenant ; " and thus 
he "finds peace in Christ" The bare intellectual 
propositions in which he was educated suddenly 
become emotional realities ; an emotional stimulus, 
through them, is supplied to his higher volition, 
restoring it to the point whence it had fallen, enabling 
him once more to go about his daily occupations with 
that cheerfulness and hopefulness which is so neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of further progress. 
True, it would have been better if he had not sinned, 
if he had not offended against himself. But who does 
not do so, and who are so likely to be betrayed into 
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actions offensive to themselves as those whose sensi- 
tive and impulsive natures ultimately make them the 
heroes of the world ? .The offence was there ; the 
consciousness of the offence impaired volition ; and 
religion acted usefully with regard to evolutionary 
progress by restoring volition to its former level. 

Again, it has been seen that volition is liable to be 
impaired whenever, as must often happen, the purpose 
for which it is exercised cannot be attained ; when 
the result of the effort to fulfil the duties of each day 
is, owing to some unforeseen combination of circum- 
stances, kept back out of sight. It cannot but be that 
in such a case volition will flag and lose its elasticity; 
for whenever it is put into action for the desired end, 
instead of being associated with the pleasure (an in- 
tellectual pleasure, as it may be called) of achieve- 
ment, it will be associated rather with the pain of 
disappointment. Now, here again progress is im- 
perilled, because progress is dependent on volition; 
volition, that is, exercised in the highest degree for the 
fulfilment of duty. And here again, with those who 
have inherited and been trained in average religious 
beliefs, religion steps in to avert the danger. Those 
who have been thus trained believe that to labour 
cheerfully and conscientiously in their daily occupa- 
tion — to do their duty in that state of life in which 
they have been called — is a Divine command, the 
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fulfilment of which will secure the favour of 
Providence. That cheerful and conscientious labour 
often brings success, apart from any reference to 
extra-mundane considerations, we all know. Often, 
however, it does not bring anything like the success 
anticipated, and here is where the danger to progress 
comes in. For even if the disappointed worker does 
not adopt unfair means to make his success greater, 
his disappointment will, as has been seen, impair his 
volition. "But no," says the believer in religious 
doctrines which are at present generally accepted ; 
" these things are in the hand of God. I am fulfilling 
God's commandment by cheerfully and conscientiously 
labouring ; and if the results which I anticipated do 
not appear, this, too, cannot but be by" the providence 
of God also. There is something in the matter, and 
there may well be, which I do not understand. I dare 
not question that all is well ; I dare not slack my 
efforts because God sees fit to withhold from me the 
success which I looked for, still less dare I supplement 
honest means by dishonest. Nay, sooner than do 
this, my efforts shall be doubled ; I will cease to think 
of myself at all ; I will put all into the hands of God, 
endeavouring to be more conscientious, more hopeful, 
more business-like ; feeling certain that he has his own 
plan with regard to these matters, and that to show 
distrust will not only deprive me of seeing, some day. 
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the fruit of my labours, but will also (if such a thing 
can be) hinder the work of God. And therefore, 
though indeed my flesh and my heart are failing me 
for very heaviness and weariness, I will go on quietly 
and cheerfully doing my duty, content to feel that 
God is the strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever." And thenceforth, though the same continued 
disappointments may be experienced and the same 
tendency to grow weary of duty, his belief in the 
beneficent providence of God, having become to him 
an emotional reality, rescues his volition from dete- 
rioration, and gives to it again the elasticity which 
it must needs possess, if through him the world is 
to be made a little less miserable, and evolutionary 
progress is to be accomplished. 

But volition may be also impaired by the removal 
of human sympathy, by the death of a near friend, 
let us say a wife, whose understanding, encouragement, 
and appreciation has served on many occasions to 
promote a renewed persistence of efforts, or a calm 
endurance of repeated disappointments. Who does 
not know this? And who, even among the most 
thorough-going revisers of human nature, would wish 
to do away with, or think it possible to do away with, 
that highest possibility of civilization — the union of 
two lives for the furtherance of each other's nobility ? 
Such unions exist, and, as long as progress is to be 
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made, will not cease to exist. But still it will be out 
of the power of even revised human nature, for some 
time to come, to provide that such unions shall not 
be prematurely severed. As the case stands, we 
know that with average men and women, who have 
married for average reasons, and who reap the average 
benefits of their act, it often happens that the one 
is taken and the other left. And though every one 
does not know, many must know how volition is 
weakened for the one who is left — how the sense of 
pleasure is taken out of every pursuit, and a sense 
of pain substituted for it. This is an instance of 
another way in which volition may be weakened by 
the common accidents of life ; and here, as in the 
other two instances already given, the sense of loss 
does not depend upon the holding of a religious 
creed, nor upon the nature of the creed held. But 
who, on the other hand, can fail to see how the 
average creed of the present time steps in to the 
rescue of volition } The separation, it is believed, 
is not eternal ; the bond of sympathy, in all its best 
aspects, is not broken. So believing, the one left 
alone lives yet as though he were not alone. The 
memory of the "touch of a vanished hand,*' or of 
"the sound of a voice that is still," must and will 
rise up before him from time to time, and threaten 
to overwhelm his power of "patient continuance 
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in well-doing." But even with such memories will 
rise up also the belief in a continued sympathy, and 
a not far distant reunion ; a sympathy purged of all 
its grosser aspects, a reunion for the sake of carrying 
on farther and farther the most perfect companion- 
ship of a more and more perfect fellow-service. And 
thus, at the very moment when his volition is dis- 
posed to droop, he finds in his religion its restorer. 
The belief in immortality, which he has inherited 
and in which he has been educated, becomes suddenly 
an emotional reality to him, and by its help he 
rises up above the pain of the present and visible 
loss, to live in the pleasure and fulness of the invisible 
sympathy and the future glory. His strength is 
renewed, the accident of his life surmounted ; and his 
religion, by supplying an emotional stimulus to his 
higher volition, enables him to go on with the duties 
of his daily life with that cheerfulness and hopefulness 
which must be present if progress is, in him and 
through him, to be accomplished. 

May it not be said, then, judging from such cases 
as these, that religion is capable of giving an emo- 
tional stimulus to the higher volition, and that this 
is the service which it renders to evolutionary pro- 
gress? That instances of this kind, in which the 
service rendered may be so distinctly recognized, 
are not frequent, may be admitted ; the human mind 
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is a thing so complex, and its relations to surround- 
ing conditions are so varied, that it would indeed be 
almost impossible to find a case in which the help 
derived from religious beliefs is not more or less 
mixed up with other influences. It is in this manner, 
however, that it acts ; even if (as reason may pre- 
sently be shown for believing) its results are often 
more negative than positive. That religion, while 
useful in this way to evolutionary progress, may be 
abused, and often is abused, is. not denied nor 
attempted to be denied ; nay, as has been said, seeing 
how common a possession religion is, the probabilities 
would seem to be in favour of the occurrence of a 
large number of instances of the abuse of religion. 
Only it must be remembered that, religion being so 
common a possession, it may be with it as it is with 
matters of eating and drinking ; the abuse of which 
comes to the surface, while the use, and the justifi- 
cation of the use, seldom or never engage the intel- 
lectual powers of those who use it. 

But now to take note of the progress of this 
whole discussion. That there should be means 
"provided" for supplying an emotional stimulus to 
the higher volition, just as there are means "provided" 
for supplying an emotional stimulus to the lower 
volition, an examination of the guiding principles of 
the philosophy of evolution seemed to make highly 
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probable d priori ; and the same examination seemed 
also to make it highly probable that religion, which 
has co-existed with EurQpean progress (to extend 
our glance no further), has in some way or other 
helped that progress — that religion, in short, has been 
of use. But it has also been ascertained, by the 
examination of certain commonplace phenomena and 
by reference to certain events which are tolerably 
well known, what the use of religion is — that it does, 
in fact, supply, in some cases at any rate, that emo- 
tional stimulus to the higher volition which there was 
reason to believe would be " provided;" an emotional 
impulse in the way in which it works, though closely 
associated in all cases with an intellectual belief, 
which, if not capable of experimental proof, may at 
least be supposed to have a certain congruity with 
the interpretations, by those who hold it, of actual 
experiences. 

And here, possibly, the difficulty of the "free- 
thinker's " position will begin to be apparent For it 
is clear that he dare not ignore that truth which (as 
Professor Huxley says) stands on the strongest founda- 
tion upon which any belief can rest — the truth that 
volition (no matter what it may be, or how far it may 
be limited or predetermined) "counts for something 
as a condition of the course of events." Nor dare he 
deny, unless he wishes to throw himself into the arms 
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of those who will talk to him of the Ego that exists 
apart from consciousness, that volition, both higher 
and lower, requires an impulse, either directly external 
or representatively external, to set it in motion. Nor 
dare he (without running so much counter to his 
favourite prophets as to suppose that things can exist 
without a reason for their existence), even while 
lamenting the terrible predominance, as it seems to 
him, of religion in Europe, hold that such religious 
predominance has been "uncaused" — that is, that 
it has borne no relationship whatever to surrounding 
conditions and interests. Europe, he must further 
confess, has progressed while under the shadow of this 
religious predominance. And dare he, while contrast- 
ing the "economy of nature" with "ecclesiastical 
waste," assert that nature has been so extravagantly 
wasteful in her management of the evolutionary pro- 
gress of society in Europe as to permit the existence 
of an utterly useless and injurious religious predomi- 
nance? Or dare he make so light of accumulated 
experiences as to deny that those who hold certain 
religious doctrines are helped by them, in such a 
manner as has been described, to rise superior to 
the common accidents of life? And if these are 
admissions which he is compelled to make by ceasing 
from his attacks upon Liturgies, and coming down 
to the "solid basis" of evolution, might he not be 
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fairly asked what justification there is for his own 
existence ? 

Still, however, the " free-thinker " will assert that 
nothing has as yet been brought forward materially 
to injure his position as at first laid down. "That 
religion has been useful in the past," he will say, " we 
are ready to admit. In the dark ages, before the light 
of science had dawned, doubtless it may have been 
necessary for men to be possessed of this or that belief, 
just as children must be attracted and pleased with 
toys. But now the sun of reason has risen upon the 
earth, and these creeds are no longer necessary or 
possible for us. We admit that religion may, in many 
instances, have supplied an emotional stimulus to the 
higher volition — that men may have been led to do 
their duty through the idea or feeling that they 
thereby secured happiness, both present and future ; 
but we do not now need such an emotional stimulus. 
Every one now knows what morality is, and we object 
to have our morality tainted with the selfishness 
which an emotional stimulus to duty cannot but imply. 
This we believe, and this we feel bound, as we believe 
it, to teach to the uttermost, claiming every one as a 
friend to progress who helps, even if ever so little, to 
loosen the chains of ancient superstition." 

Without directly contradicting any of this, a slight 
misgiving may still be entertained as to the safety of 

F 
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the Fifth Monarchy or Millennium theory which it 
involves. Possibly, however, a little fresh light may 
be thrown on the subject when an examination has 
been made into the origin and basis of religion, both 
generally, and also with particular reference to the 
forms which it has assumed during the course of 
European progress. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BASIS OF RELIGION. 

It will be nothing new to those who have interested 
themselves in recent discussions of subjects akin to 
the present, to find religion described as affording an 
emotional stimulus to volition, or (as a well-known 
writer has put it) as being "morality touched with 
emotion." And if all other evidence were wai^ting of 
the powerful influence exercised by the religion which 
has for so long been current in Europe, simply through 
its one special doctrine of self-denial, sufficient evidence 
is to be found in the fact that the writer of a signed 
article in a Radical journal, when upon one occasion 
objecting to such a definition of religion that, instead 
of being " morality touched with emotion," it should 
be more properly described as " morality tainted with 
selfishness," knew that he was making use of the most 
powerful argument possible to induce ordinary readers 
to view it with suspicion. For, as the same writer 
went on to say, " as soon as we allow the abstract rule 
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of right to be affected by personal considerations, a 
loophole is provided for all sorts of mischievous 
doctrines." 

Undoubtedly a loophole is so provided, though it 
might be suggested that such a loophole may be as 
useful for egress as it is dangerous for ingress. Un- 
doubtedly, also, emotion implies personal considera- 
tions, and the nearer we can get to an abstract rule of 
right apart from personal considerations the better we 
shall be. Thus it is that we admire the utterance of 
the three men who, being threatened with the burning 
fiery furnace, replied, " If it be so, our God whom we 
serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery 
furnace ; but if noty be it known unto thee, O king, 
that we will not serve thy gods." Here was an 
approach to something like an *' abstract rule of 
right," an approach which we all know we shall do 
well to imitate. And yet the more we try to define 
the " abstract rule of right," and the more we try to 
eliminate personal considerations, or " selfishness," the 
more difficult does it seem to do either one thing or 
the other. For the more we examine into the nature 
of this " abstract rule of right," the more we find our- 
selves unable to describe it except through instances 
of conduct that have clearly had their root in personal 
considerations — conduct on the part of those who, for 
the joy that was set before them, have efidured crosses 
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and despised shames ; and the more we endeavour to 
define morality, the more difficult do we find it (unless 
we throw ourselves into the longing arms of the 
Intuitionalists) to conceive of morality except as a 
convenient collective title for certain individual acts. 
And if morality be only a convenient title for certain 
individual acts (as the evolutionist, if only for his own 
safety's sake, is bound to hold that it is), then it may 
be presumed that we cannot act at all without some 
regard to personal considerations. And will not then 
every act, even if we are only conscious that it gives 
us pleasure to perform it, be " tainted with selfish- 
ness " ? 

Let it be so ; as far as strict reasoning is concerned, 
we cannot, indeed, escape from this conclusion. But 
here, where an appeal to strict reasoning will not help 
us, an appeal to literary propriety will. The word 
selfishness, whatever new meanings may be assigned 
to it in the future, has hitherto been always under- 
stood to imply a certain amount of calculation, of 
weighing probabilities with an eye to the main chance. 
But there are impulses to volition so powerful as to 
take possession of the whole mental system to the 
exclusion of the possibility of calculation ; impulses 
which produce insanity or genius according as they 
are associated with a diseased or a sound state of the 
nervous system. Between these two things — insanity 
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and genius — it is not always easy for the unpro- 
fessional observer to judge ; but, assuming sanity, we 
know that the best things are done in the world when 
an impulse acts so powerfully upon volition as to ex- 
clude all possibility of calculation, when the impulse 
(it may be an impulse to paint landscapes, or to com- 
pose symphonies, or to preach a new religion) carries 
its possessor along with it, scarce suffering him to 
reflect on what he is doing, only filling him with a 
great hunger and thirst, and threatening him at times, 
when he pauses in his labour, with the shadow of the 
great woe of loss of happiness, if he preach not his 
gospel, whatever it may be. It is out of no regard 
for any "abstract rule of right" that he does this; 
it is purely from personal considerations. And yet, 
because the impulse is so strong within him, that it 
overrides all possibility of calculation, as to the result 
which is to come to himself from his act, he is, by the 
appeal to literary propriety, absolved from all imputa- 
tion of selfishness. 

" But why so," it may be asked, " seeing that by 
this very showing genius is only a more refined form 
of selfishness } " According to strict reasoning, genius 
is so ; but then, as has been already said, it is just in 
such cases as these, where strict reasoning may lead 
us into confusion, that literary propriety is useful. It 
is one of the great functions of literature to enable us 
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to distinguish clearly, and for practical purposes, 
between things which are lower or higher manifesta- 
tions of the same forces. A single grain and a heap 
of grain may be said to be lower and higher manifes- 
tations of the same forces ; they merge into each 
other by the most imperceptible degrees ; there is no 
point at which it could be positively said that the 
heap begins to be a heap. And yet an appeal to that 
sense of literary propriety which every one is more or 
less possessed of, shows us that it would be as absurd, 
in ordinary conversation and except for some special 
purpose, to speak of three grains as a heap, as it 
would be to speak of a heap as fifty thousand and 
odd grains. What is there in strict reasoning to pre- 
vent us, if once we are denied this appeal to literary 
propriety, of speaking of ourselves as " manifestations 
of force," or as " protoplasm raised to the power of « ? " 
Or, not to stretch the matter so widely, what is there 
to prevent us, except this appeal to literary propriety, 
from expressing every passion of human nature, 
including that which is the most powerful of all 
passions, in their lowest terms instead of in their 
highest, and thus, through the force of association, 
turning into an engine of degradation everything that 
once had a power to elevate and refine.? It may 
seem a small thing to lay so much insistence on this 
appeal to literary propriety ; but if words are, as they 
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are held to be, the solidified residue of thought and of 
morals, care must be taken in their handling, lest 
suddenly from them should be set at liberty forces 
which would make terrible havoc of the delicate 
balancings of our modern civilization. 

It is not, as may be supposed, for the sake of 
fighting any one else's battles that these remarks have 
been made. It is rather because it is necessary, in 
speaking of religion in somewhat similar terms, to pro- 
vide beforehand against a similar criticism ; and also 
because it will be necessary, in dwelling upon the 
basis of religion, to seem to confuse, albeit for a' 
special purpose, the higher and lower aspects of 
religion. Being now come down to the " solid basis " 
of evolution, the possibility of the existence of such a 
thing as an abstract " rule of right " must be excluded 
just as completely as the possibility of an intuitional 
morality. As a starting-point the proposition must 
be accepted that all states of consciousness are the 
results of external sensations, either simple or com- 
plex, either decomposable or undecomposable ; either 
acting directly through our external organs of sense, 
or representatively through the means of reason, 
memory, and association. And it is the necessity 
that exists, when upon the solid basis of evolution, of 
taking this proposition for our starting-point that has 
specially rendered advisable the foregoing protest 
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against neglect of literary propriety. For as far as 
literary propriety is concerned, no offence could easily 
be greater than to refer, in our ordinary use of lan- 
guage, to things so different from each other as 
the higher and lower forms of religion in the same 
terms. Here, however, it is done (as will be seen) for 
a special purpose ; and the special purpose must stand 
as an excuse for the act. 

To acknowledge that all states of consciousness 
are the result, either direct or indirect, of external 
sensations, is clearly to give to all states of conscious- 
ness a personal value. For, to go down to the root of 
the matter, we can no more convince A, except in- 
directly, of the occurrence of an event that has been 
witnessed by B, than we can keep B from starvation 
by feeding A. Now, this fact of the essential person- 
ality of consciousness is a very important one, and 
one to be kept in mind throughout the whole of the 
ensuing argument. For it obviously necessitates the 
proposition that, all states of consciousness, including 
religious beliefs, being based on sensational experi- 
ences, those beliefs which are most common, which are 
most widely accepted, are based on experiences pro- 
portionately wide and universal. To imagine other- 
wise would be to upset the whole evolutionary scheme 
— would be to admit that effects may exist without a 
cause, and to throw ourselves bodily (as has been 
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before said) into the longing arms of the Intuition- 
alists — a fate from which every good " free-thinker " 
wishes to be preserved. And consequently, if it can 
be shown ** that religious ideas of one kind or another, 
are almost, if not quite universal" (as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says they are),* the " free-thinker," if he wishes 
to be consistent, is bound to believe that such ideas 
are founded upon experiences which are universal in 
proportion. 

Are, however, religious ideas " almost, if not quite 
universal " ? It might, with some, be enough to point 
out that Mr. Herbert Spencer accepts it as true that 
they are ; and, in effect, his authority will in this 
place be considered as sufficient. A word or two 
must be said, however, to guard against the possible 
criticism which some over-zealous follower of Mr. 
Darwin might be disposed to make. " Where," such 
a one might ask, " is to be found, in the lower types 
that now represent most nearly the type from which 
man has descended, the germ of that which we now 
call religious feeling? Either the undeveloped germ 
must be recognizable there, or else it must at some 
time have been especially created. I do not believe 
the latter, and I do not see the former ; and therefore 
I deny that such a thing as a religious sentiment, 
made up of religious feelings, exists." Now here, it 

• " First Principles," 3rd edit., p. 13. 
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may be observed, is touched the great Calvinistic 
puzzle, or rather its scientific equivalent ; a puzzle 
with regard to which it will be the wisdom of both 
sides to recognize the limits of thought and to re- 
frain from words. For the arguments are equally 
forcible in both directions. " The apes," says the 
Darwinian, " exhibit no such thing as the germ of a 
religious sentiment ; and therefore that which in man 
you call the religious sentiment is nothing of the 
kind." But on the other side says the Anti-Dar- 
winian, " It is incontestably proved by observation 
that all races of man, at least when they have reached 
a certain very low pitch of civilization, are possessed 
of a religious sentiment ; if you assert that the apes 
have no such thing, nor the germ of it, then Darwin- 
ism is all moonshine ; if you, however, were even to 
assert that your friends the apes do possess the re- 
ligious sentiment in a rudimentary form, then you 
must (unless you are going to admit a special creation 
somewhere) allow its existence all through the scale 
of physical existence, down even to the Protozoa under 
your microscopes ; and then Darwinism will be little 
better than moonshine, after all." It will be advisable, 
then, for both sides to respect each other and acknow- 
ledge the weaknesses of their respective positions ; at 
least, until the " missing link " has been found, when 
it may become possible to draw out even this logical 
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Leviathan with a hook. And in the mean time, it will 
be perhaps considered excusable if, on the present 
occasion, so slight an appeal is made to literary pro- 
priety as to confine the application of the word 
" religion " to the human race. 

On the high authority referred to, then, it may 
be accepted as true that " religious ideas of one kind 
or another, are almost, if not quite universal," pro- 
viding in the word " almost " a loophole for those few 
authenticated instances of races apparently destitute 
of such ideas. And from the same authority (an 
authority which ought to be almost like a last court 
of appeal to the consistent "free-thinker") may be 
derived, for the sake of saving time, a definition of 
religion, or rather, in the first instance, of religious 
creeds. "A religious creed," says Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, " is definable as an d, priori theory of the 
universe ; " * and again, speaking of the same thing, 
he says : " To the aboriginal man and to every 
civilized child the problem of the universe suggests 
itself. What is it } Whence comes it } are questions 
that press for solution when, from time to time, the 
imagination rises above daily trivialities." f This 
might at first sight seem a sufficient definition for the 
present purpose; but it is not. It is sufficient for 
Mr. Herbert Spencer's purpose in the chapter from 

♦ " First Principles," 3rd edit., p. 43. t Ibid., p. 30. 
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which it is taken (on ** Ultimate Religious Ideas "), 
but it is not sufficient to show the consistent " free- 
thinker" how closely religion is bound up with 
human nature. For, to the assertion that a religious 
creed is an d priori theory of the universe, the " free- 
thinker," who is always disposed to r^^d the creed 
as the chief part of a religion, might reply that science 
presents an d posteriori theory of the universe ; that 
though savages and children may hold by religion, 
he prefers to hold by science; and that therefore 
his case is proved. "The problem of the Universe," 
says Mr. Herbert Spencer, " suggests itself to every 
aboriginal man and to every civilized child, when, 
from time to time, the imagination rises above daily 
trivialities." The important question to be answered, 
then, is this — When does the imagination rise above 
daily trivialities? What forces it to do so from 
time to time? And only when this question has 
been answered, will the basis of religion be made 
apparent 

Now, every one that is at all acquainted with the 
nature of savages or children knows that they are 
peculiarly unsusceptible to abstract ideas; that in 
the one case the missionary must produce his glass 
Deads before he can gain acceptance for the truths 
of the Bible, and in the other case the nurse must 
supplement her arguments with very tangible con- 
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siderations of profit or loss. It is not, then, plainly, 
any consideration of the abstract kind that will raise 
the imagination of the savage or of the civilized child 
(or, let us say, of the savage only) above daily trivi- 
alities. It is rather an impulse of a directly personal, 
or, as many might call it, of a purely selfish kind, 
that can alone do this. An unexpected or unusual 
pleasure, or, more strikingly, an unexpected evil or 
threat of evil, of the most direct sort, will alone force 
the imagination of the complete savage to " rise above 
daily trivialities." And as the complete savage is 
a mere follower of his senses, that which will most 
arrest his attention will be that which most com- 
pletely puts a stop to the pleasure he draws to him- 
self through his senses, and that is — death. Death, 
and whatever has caused or may cause death — these 
are the things that threaten his sense of pleasure, 
his animal joy in his existence. Whenever he is 
made cognizant of the fact of death, his " imagina- 
tion rises above daily trivialities ; " the question is 
forced upon him. How is this } Whence comes this ? 
And in the first instance he answers the question 
by attributing to the instrument or object by which 
death has been inflicted a magical property. Regard- 
ing it next as conscious, he seeks to propitiate it, 
to enlist its services on his own behalf; and thus, 
simply through the fear of death, the dread of the 
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haunting shadow of evil and supreme personal loss, 
is Fetishism, the rudest possible form which a religious 
creed and worship can assume, established. 

That such a form of religion is Fetishism, and 
that Fetishism is the least developed form of religion 
possible, every consistent " free-thinker " will admit ; 
indeed, writers in the ultra-Radical journals are so 
often found speaking of this or that modern religious 
ordinance as an evidence of Fetishism, that it may be 
presumed that all " free-thinkers," inconsistent as well 
as consistent, will agree to this proposition. But now 
let it be noticed by those who, possibly, have not been 
able to trace much connection between the conceptions 
of the complete savage and the thoughts which to-day 
we are accustomed to call religious, and who may feel 
annoyed, in spite of the excuse given above, at their 
being alluded to in the same terms, — let it be noticed 
by these, as well as by the consistent " free-thinker," 
that through the admission of this proposition about 
Fetishism an opportunity is afforded for introducing 
an entirely new set of terms. Fetishism is the lowest 
possible form of religion, as, far as we know: it is 
engendered by an individual dread of the chance of 
death ; it finds external expression in the endeavour 
to propitiate that which has the power of killing. 
For these expressions let the following be now sub- 
stituted : — religion is engendered in the universal 
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individual experience as to the uncertainty of life, and 
finds its external expression in the endeavour to 
propitiate the powers (however they may be defined) 
presiding over life and death. Life as well as death ; 
for it is obvious that the moment even Fetishism 
advances far enough, as it quickly does, to recognize 
a personality in adverse influences, the supposition of 
an opposing personality protecting life will be neces- 
sitated — the Ormuzd that contends against Ahriman, 
to use the names of personages of whom the reading 
world is at present pretty well weary. But let it be 
observed also what a leap has been made, by this 
substitution of general for particular terms, towards 
a definition of religion as modernly understood. 
"Religion is engendered in the universal experience 
as to the uncertainty of life, and finds expression in 
the endeavour to propitiate the powers presiding over 
life and death." We seem to have lost sight of the 
picture of the Fuegian struggling with the rudest im- 
plements and amid the perils of famine to preserve an 
existence little more than animal, and to have caught 
sight instead of the gorgeous religious festivals of 
some Empire of the East — of some ceremony of bene- 
diction in the presence of a mighty host about to 
march to battle, performed by innumerable priests, 
with all the pomp of a magnificent ritual, in the jewelled 
presence of Imperial, or even Celestial, majesty itself. 
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But it will not do to anticipate, even though the 
terms thus substituted may themselves have to be 
replaced by others before a definition of religion can 
be arrived at which will be acceptable to ourselves. 
Religion is seen almost universally existing in a three- 
fold external form of creeds, ordinances, and organi- 
zations ; and we want to know what is the popular, 
the all but universal, sanction for these things,— on 
what basis they rest. Now, with regard to creeds, " a 
creed (as Mr. Herbert Spencer says) is definable as 
an it priori theory of the universe — a theory such as, 
however rude and however limited to certain aspects 
of the universe only, be it the merest Fetishism, every 
savage is driven to form for himself whenever his 
"imagination rises above daily trivialities." But 
though, as has been seen, the imagination of each 
individual savage would be forced to " rise above daily 
trivialities " by the unpleasurable occurrence of death, 
if by nothing else, still some further process would be 
necessary before the universal experience of even 
millions of individuals could properly become a creed ; 
for a creed implies a systematic arrangement which 
the simple experiences of many individuals, similar 
though they may be, does not necessarily involve. 
A creed is not formed until some one, a little (if only 
a very little) more intelligent or reflective than his 
fellows, constructs out of the general experiences, 
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which are of course similar to his own, a rude 
philosophy which is universally recognized as repre- 
sentative of the universal experience. Naturally, in a 
society where all are sensual or selfish, the creed- 
maker, or rudimentary theologian, will be under a 
strong temptation to use the influence he thus acquires 
for his own sensual and selfish advantage. This, how- 
ever, does not interfere with the main fact to be 
gathered for the purpose of the present argument — 
viz., that a creed exists and is accepted because it 
agrees with the general experiences of those accepting 
It. " For " (to quote Mr. Herbert Spencer again) " a 
belief which gains extensive reception without critical 
examination is thereby proved to have a general con- 
gruity with the various other beliefs of those who 
receive it." * And simultaneously with the systema- 
tization of individual experiences into a creed, there 
will naturally take place a systematization of the 
universal individual impulses to propitiate the powers 
presiding over life and death. And what more 
natural than that the creed-maker, the rudimentary 
theologian, who has presented his fellows with a creed 
which their experience sanctions, should be regarded 
as the proper person to direct them to the proper 
means and times of propitiating the powers which the 
creed defines ; should be regarded, in short, as their 
• "First Principles," 3rd edit. p. 4. 
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priest, the director and leader of their acts of worship ? 
No doubt (it may be said again) in a society in which 
all the individuals are sensual and selfish, the priest 
will use his influence partly for his own sensual and 
selfish ends ; but not the less for that will the ordi- 
nances he prescribes be sanctioned by the popular 
experience ; for he himself being but one of the 
people, even though a trifle more intelligent, the 
ordinances and ceremonies that most naturally 
suggest themselves to him will be such as would 
most naturally suggest themselves to his fellows. 

Now, here it begins to be evident how terribly wide 
of the mark are those who, in common with the writer 
of one of the series ,of "free-thought" pamphlets 
already alluded to, assert that " the notion of a special 
religious faculty has evidently emanated from the minds 
of priests " * (as if priests were some specially created 
species). For, according to an evolutionary view of 
things, the real state of the case is that priests have 
themselves resulted from the same causes as have ulti- 
mately produced what is by some called (though rather 
misleadingly) a " special religious faculty." Religion 
is found almost universally existing in its threefold 
external form of creeds, ordinances, and organiza- 
tions, by reason of the popular sanction, which popular 

• " On Religion. By a Former Elder in a Scotch Church." 
Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood, 
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sanction is itself based on the popular experience. 
And although it may be difficult for us to realize the 
exact manner in which religion, in its lower forms^ 
has contributed to progress, has stimulated the com- 
paratively higher volition in individuals, yet the facts 
are very important that no race has risen into the first 
rank of civilization which has not possessed a religion, 
and that none of those few tribes which are quoted 
occasionally as being possessed of no religion at all, 
have ever shown the slightest qualification for civiliza- 
tion, rather disappearing like melting snow before 
their contact with civilized races. But most important 
for the present argument are the facts that Europe has 
progressed during eighteen centuries in a most remark- 
able manner, and that Europe has, from the earliest 
European times, been in possession of a religion 
manifesting itself in the threefold external form 
alluded to. And as it has been previously seen that 
it is impossible, from an evolutionary point of view, ta 
believe that European religion has been of no assist- 
ance to European progress, so now it may be concluded 
that, from the same point of view, European religion 
has existed and exists by the popular sanction, that 
popular sanction in its turn resting upon the universal 
experience as to the uncertainty of life. And now the 
question most obviously occurs, " If religion really 
rests upon this basis, upon the universal experience as 
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to the uncertainty of life, will it ever be possible to 
dispense with religion as long as the possibility of 
such experience continues ? " In other words, if the 
"free-thinker" is not prepared to believe in a Millennium 
can he afford to dispense with those ''personal con- 
siderations " which set in motion the higher volition, 
and which he is given to repudiate as being akin to 
selfishness ? Before, however, an answer to this ques- 
tion can be fairly demanded, an attempt must be 
made to connect the present position of religion in 
Europe with those propositions which have been 
accepted as to the origin of religion in general. 

In the first place, however, let it be remarked that, 
in view of those propositions, religion, even in its 
earliest form, has evidently two sides, a positive and 
a negative. As has been said, as soon as a power pre- 
siding over and directing adverse influences has been 
recognized, the next and most natural step is to 
recognize a. power presiding over influences of an 
opposite kind ; the contests between which two powers 
are, as every one knows, the subject-matter of the 
nature-myths of all races. But, though both these 
sides of religion are recognized, it is not difficult to 
see which will be externally the most popular. The 
natural tendency of men, be they savage or civilized, 
is to seek for pleasurable sensations ; it is, as all 
utilitarians know, the first law of their being, and the 
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most necessary law for their preservation, that they 
should do so. More than this, mankind have an 
almost overwhelmingly strong tendency to seek for 
pleasurable sensations of the most direct kind : they 
seek, if savage, after the merely sensual gratification of 
sensual desires ; if civilized, after the more refined 
gratification of social comfort and success. This is, of 
course, in a great measure just as it should be ; for 
without the spur of such purely personal or selfish 
impulses the race could never, in its earlier stages at 
least, be preserved, nor society be maintained. But 
observe the effect upon religion. Every man finds it 
most pleasant to enjoy his ease ; to draw pleasure to 
himself with as little exertion as possible ; to do his 
duty in that passive sort of way which Arthur Hugh 
Clough has so scornfully described as "pure non- 
entity of duty." In this condition the imagination is 
content (for it has no reason to be otherwise) with 
"daily trivialities," and does not rise above them, 
unless some powerful influence seems at work to inter- 
fete with or extinguish altogether the possibility of 
pleasure. And hence, because in the majority of cases 
the imagination never rises above daily trivialities 
except under the impulse of. fear, the popular side of 
external religion has always a tendency to be the 
negative side ; there has always been, and it might be 
thought there always will be, so long as religion exists. 
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a tendency to think of it rather as a means of averting 
evil than as a means of securing positive good. Now, 
of course it is not to be denied for a moment that to 
secure good is to avert evil, and that to avert evil is 
to secure good ; the two processes merge into each 
other much in the same way that emotion and cogni- 
tion merge into each other. Only when an examina- 
tion is made into the more physical conditions under 
which volition is exercised, it is found that volition 
which is exercised under an impulse of fear can never 
be of so high an order as volition exercised under an 
impulse of an opposite kind ; for while hope or joy 
stimulate the whole nervous system, fear, on the other 
hand, relaxes and depresses it. From all which it 
may be most plainly gathered, that, so long as religion 
can only afford a stimulus of fear, it can never be 
capable of supplying an emotional impulse to the 
highest order of volition, and consequently can never 
be useful to evolutionary progress. 

This must be fully admitted; but with it must 
also be admitted the corollary that, whenever religion 
has been useful to progress, it has supplied to the 
higher volition an impulse much more positive in its 
kind than negative — so strongly positive, indeed, as 
almost entirely to exclude from the consciousness of 
those acted upon by it any recognition of its opposite 
negative. Those to whom the emotional impulse 
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supplied by religion has been of any use, those to 
whom it is to be of any use, have been and must 
be filled with it, lifted up by it, carried on by it 
And any one who studies the lives and the utterances 
of religious men of any age — men with whom religion 
existed for something more than religion's sake — 
will see that to such men religion did afford an 
impulse of this kind. It was the possession of such 
an impulse that lifted St Paul, even when he was 
endeavouring to be most carefully logical, above his 
logic, and brought from him the magnificent burst 
of rhetoric that marks the climax of his Epistle to 
the Romans. Such a positive, joyous, uplifting 
impulse it was that gave its strength to the Methodist 
revival, as any one may realize who takes the trouble 
to read over Watts's well-known hymn beginning, 
" When I survey the wondrous Cross " — ^a hymn that 
perhaps expresses better than any other composition 
the intpnse reality of the religious reaction which its 
writer scarcely lived to see. In each of those three 
commonplace instances which were brought forward 
to illustrate the use of religion, the impulse given 
to volition was clearly much more of a positive than 
of a negative kind. And though, as has been admitted, 
no positive impulse after good can be absolutely free 
from the negative impulse to avoid evil (just as no 
cognition can be absolutely free from emotipn), still 
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it will now begin to be tolerably plain how offensive 
it is to literary propriety when the positive religious 
impulse, albeit a thing entirely personal, is described 
as being akin to selfishness. For, to repeat what has 
been said before, selfishness implies a calculating 
and reasoning process, and the ultimate determination, 
more or less recognized, to take a certain course for 
self-advantage ; whereas the positive religious im- 
pulse to volition takes possession of a man, trans- 
forms him, carries him along with it, as the artist 
is carried along by his genius ; not suffering him 
to reason out what is best for himself, although he 
is doing the best for himself all the time. And when 
we call to mind the general tendency of men to take 
the world as they find it, and not to let their imagina- 
tion rise above "daily trivialities" until some evil 
or threat of evil compels it to do so, it is plainly seen 
that the positive religious impulse — the emotional 
impulse, not to avoid evil, but to seek after higher 
good — must of necessity be as intense and all-possess- 
ing as this, or it could never be of any service at all. 

Now, having thus acknowledged that that side 
of a religion which is always (except in times of some 
special religious revival) externally the most popular 
is not capable of supplying a sufficient, or perhaps, 
indeed, any stimulus to the higher volition, it might 
be thought that the whole position here contended 
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for is lost ; and it must indeed be admitted that a 
society in which religion was universally and solely 
employed (as it might have been among the " Do-as- 
you-likes ") to keep at bay the threats of an inter- 
ruption of the pleasure taken in " daily trivialities/' 
would be likely to do anything but progress. Two 
things, however, must be remembered. First, that 
though the negative side of a religion will almost 
always be externally the most popular, that negative 
side has nevertheless always its positive obverse ; it 
is a necessity of thinking that the recognition of an 
evil to be avoided involves ultimately the recognition 
of a good to be followed ; the general view taken of 
religion by individuals, whether it is more positive 
than negative, or the reverse, depending entirely on 
individual peculiarities of conduct and character. 
And next, it must be remembered that in a society 
which is progressing there must be and will be, among 
the comparatively small number of persons who are 
at any time in earnest about religion at all, a tendency 
rather to take the hopeful and positive view of it 
than the negative view. For in a society in which 
all the other conditions of progress are established 
(no one supposing that the possession of a religion 
can alone produce progress), life and thought will 
be budding and springing ; there will be a more than 
average tendency present to look at the bright side 
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of things, to find out the highest possibilities of the 
time, to look upon evil as a thing not to be suffered 
and propitiated, but to be conquered and driven out 
by good. And thus in a progressive society, when- 
ever from time to time the imagination of numerous 
individuals (numerous intrinsically, though perhaps 
few at any one time comparatively) "rises above 
daily trivialities " to contemplate that d priori theory 
of the universe which is expressed in the popular 
creed, it is certain that some at least will recognize 
the popular truths it contains, not on their negative, 
but on their positive side, and thus from religion 
derive an emotional stimulus to their very highest 
volition. 

But further than this, as religion has both a 
positive and a negative aspect, and as the more 
positive its aspect becomes the more it is able to 
afford an emotional stimulus to the higher volition ; 
so it may be well conceived and readily granted that 
religion has a real sanction and an imaginary sanction, 
that the popular sanction of religion may occupy 
any position between absolute reality and absolute 
imagination, and that the more real the sanction is 
at any time, the more power will religion possess over 
that time, either in its positive or negative aspect. 
And while it may be freely granted that a great part 
of the popular sanction of religfion in Europe (the 
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religion which concerns us most nearly) is, and has 
been, only imaginary — ^that is to say, it would not 
have stood and cannot stand the test of direct ex- 
periment — ^at the same time it must be held that 
wherever there is an imaginary sanction there is some 
proportion of real sanction also, even though that real 
sanction may not take the exact form which might 
at the first glance be expected. For with regard to 
religious beliefs (as Mr. Herbert Spencer sa37s), how- 
ever different the essential verity of a religion may 
be from its concrete expressions, **some essential 
verity must be looked for." To suppose otherwise 
would be to "discredit too profoundly that average 
human intelligence from which all our individual 
intelligences are inherited." * 

* " First Principles," 3rd edit., p. 13. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION IN EUROPE. 

Religion, then, based on the universal experience 
as to the uncertainty of life, exists by reason of the 
popular sanction in its threefold external form of 
creed, ordinances, and organization. In the popular 
view, it exists for the sake of propitiating the powers 
presiding over life and death ; as a help to evolution- 
ary progress, it contains the means of supplying an 
emotional stimulus to the higher volition. And while 
at any time a great part of its popular sanction may 
be only imaginary, may be unable to stand severe 
critical tests, yet at no time has that sanction been 
altogether devoid of reality. For (to go down to the 
root of the matter) it must be clear to any one who 
will take the trouble to study the habits of abori- 
ginal races, that even the African rain-maker or the 
Esquimaux conjurer is not wholly an impostor ; that 
he maintains his supremacy not merely by his own 
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professions and occasional coincidences of his pre- 
dictions with subsequent occurrences. He maintains 
his supremacy also on the solid grounds of superior 
knowledge and superior sagacity — knowledge of 
herbs available both as medicines and as poisons — 
sagacity that will quite as often enable him to do 
good service to his fellows as to gather riches to him- 
self. And if he should sometimes seek to gain his 
ends, or to subject unruly tempers by the threat of 
turning himself into a wild beast and devouring all 
indiscriminately — a threat which would seem to be 
with some tribes equivalent to the greater excommu- 
nication — ^who shall blame him ? Certainly not the 
members of his tribe, who (more especially the women) 
run to a distance as soon as he begins to roar, and 
who eagerly buy back his general services by giving 
in to his immediate exactions. 

These several propositions being accepted (and 
the ** free-thinker " can scarcely complain of being 
unfairly treated in this), an endeavour must be made 
to connect them with the present position of religion 
in Europe. Now, though it has been allowed that 
the definition of religion given above — that it is based 
on the universal experience as to the uncertainty of 
life, and finds its expression in endeavours to pro- 
pitiate the powers presiding over life and death — may 
not appear very adequate or acceptable to some as 
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referring to religion in Europe, yet by those who are 
to the smallest extent acquainted with the general 
principles of the theory of evolution, its applicability 
will be seen at once ; that is, if they accept this as a 
proper definition of that lowest of all forms of reli- 
gion — Fetishism. For they will know that the surest 
accompaniment of evolutionary progress in its human 
aspect is the development of more abstract and com- 
plex ideas. They will know that the unfailing and 
necessary accompaniment of a progress towards a 
highly civilized state is the development of conscience 
— conscience at the bidding of which the individual 
at last restrains himself spontaneously and with plea- 
sure from acts which in former generations he would 
not have been restrained from, except under the 
strongest external compulsion ; conscience which may 
be developed to such a pitch that (as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer somewhere says) even the memory of our 
unworthy thoughts becomes intolerable to us. Now, 
as this development of conscience goes on, there can- 
not but go on with it a progression of the ideas of 
good and evil (that is, of pleasure and pain) towards a 
more and more complex form ; a progression in which 
they constantly tend to become more and more ab- 
stract, and less and less associated with merely physi- 
cal conditions. A convenient example of this, and 
an example, moreover, which will readily appeal to a 
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large proportion of even ordinary readers, may be 
found in that well-known chapter in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew which contains the first part of the 
" Sermon on the Mount " — a sermon which, whether 
it be regarded as expressing the teaching of one man 
or of many, is unmistakably the outcome of a refined 
state of society. " Ye have heard," says the preacher, 
"that it hath been said, *Thou shalt not kill, and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment ; but I say unto you, whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in danger of the 
judgment."* And again: "Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, *Thou shalt not commit adultery; 
but I say unto you, that whosoever looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart.* " From these pas- 
sages, in which the old standard of morality and the 
new are contrasted, a pretty clear notion can be ob- 
tained as to the nature of the change that had taken 
place in a particular society during a long interval of 
years. For when a man who preaches, and who is 
listened to, who is indeed popularly regarded as a 
superior teacher of righteousness, is found placing 
vindictiveness or impurity of thought upon the same 
level with the utmost extreme of vindictive or lustful 
action, it may be accepted as certain that he is ad- 
dressing those from among whom, as natural habits, 
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acts of violence and rapine have died away, and who, 
for the acquisition of further moral progress, have 
rather to be on their guard against the indulgence of 
vindictive or lustful thoughts. Now, with men whose 
moral nature has become so far refined (and such 
refinement is the invariable accompaniment of a 
general advance towards a higher grade of being), 
it would be but reasonable to expect that more ab- 
stract also, and less associated with merely physical 
conditions, will become the notions entertained upon 
matters more peculiarly religious. And this, which 
we might expect to find, experience shows that we 
do find. Religion with ourselves, for instance, is still 
founded upon the universal experience as to the un- 
certainty of life, and still finds its popular expres- 
sion in endeavours to propitiate the powers presiding 
over life and death. With most persons, however, 
it is not now the physical life that it deals with, but 
the moral — the life of the soul, of the whole mental 
and moral being in its widest aspects. Moral catas- 
trophes, moral difficulties, moral uncertainties, are the 
forces that now, with many among ourselves, lift the 
imagination from time to time " above daily triviali- 
ties;" and with many, too, it is the moral life, the 
ultra-physical life, which is believed to be eternal, that 
is regarded as of most importance. With many, at 
least, this is so ; and doubtless it is now the case to 
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a greater or less degree with all ; but progress takes 
place so unequally, that for the present, while discuss- 
ing things as they are, and not as they may be or 
should be, it will be still most convenient to adhere 
to the definition of religion already given, and to 
understand the words " life " and " death " in a sense 
more or less physical according to circumstances. 
That a more refined definition will be ultimately 
arrived at will be seen. 

Before going further, however, it must be noticed 
that when religion is spoken of as existing in its 
external forms by popular " sanction," that sanction 
in its turn being " based " on universal experience, 
some caution must be observed. " Sanction " must 
not be understood to imply a conscious acquiescence, 
nor must " based " be regarded as a synonym for 
" originated." The theory by which the existence of 
religion is here accounted for is, it must be remem- 
bered, no less hypothetical than any other (such as, 
for instance, the theory of supernatural institution) ; 
only it is a theory which possibly agrees more with 
some of the thinking tendencies of our own race and 
time. It is needless to say that no one has ever seen 
a religion in the act of origination, any more than 
species have ever been seen in the act of development 
by natural selection. In this case, as in the other, the 
theory accepted is accepted on the evidence afforded 
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by a comparison of different religions or of different 
species. A religion has been here supposed as ori- 
ginating in a certain manner, and giving rise to a 
threefold external form of creed, ordinances, and 
organization ; the supposition being founded on the 
evidence afforded by primitive religions now existing. 
But this threefold external form, having once come 
into existence, does not ever need to be greated afresh ; 
it persists, passing through as many modifications 
towards refinement as are passed through by the 
society in which it is found. With each generation a 
little is added, perceptibly or imperceptibly, to the 
general progress of the society; with each genera- 
tion, in like manner, the existing religious creeds, 
ordinances, and organizations are perceptibly or 
imperceptibly modified. And thus, modified from 
generation to generation, the religion in its external 
form will always represent more or less accurately 
the average beliefs of the time, and will always 
persist, ready to be used — ready to supply an 
emotional stimulus to the higher volition — whenever 
such a stimulus is needed by the individual men 
and women who have been educated in connection 
with it. 

Another point also must be noticed before pro- 
ceeding further. For the majority, who only see the 
negative or propitiatory side of religion — the " Great 
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World," which A. H. Clough has personalized* — 
religion does not possess much power to supply " an 
emotional stimulus to the higher volition." Doing 
their duty as if it were the " pure nonentity of duty," 
living just up to the level of the morality which sur- 
rounds them, what is it that keeps them from relapse, 
from individual retrogression towards such a fate as 
overtook the Do-as-you-likes ? Nothing else, it might 
be said, than their negative social conformity — nega- 
tive conformity, in abstaining from those deleterious 
actions which the average popular feeling of their 
time prohibits. Nothing else, it might be said, than 
this ; only it must not be forgotten that even here 
religion, which supplies an emotional stimulus to the 
higher volition of the better natures, may have, and 
often has, a powerful indirect effect. For obviously 
the same popular belief which sanctions a certain 
external form of religion will make it disreputable to 

♦ " And the Great World, it chanced, came by that way, 
And stopped, and looked, and spoke to the police ; 
And said the thing, for order's sake and peace, 
Must certainly be suppressed, the nuisance cease. 
His wife and daughters must have where to pray. 
And whom to pray to, at the least one day 
In seven, and something sensible to say. 

• ***•• 

As for himself, perhaps it was all one ; 
And yet he found it not unpleasant, too. 
On Sunday morning in the roomy pew 
To see the thing with such decorum done." 

The Shadow. 
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be altogether neglectful of that external form of reli- 
gion ; and thus, besides being subject to the deterrent 
influence of social disapprobation (which to those 
seeking to be as comfortable as possible is an emi- 
nently painful and distasteful thing), the " Great 
World," the passive majority, is also subject, even 
though indirectly, to the deterrent influence of reli- 
gion, the moral precepts of which, while capable of 
soaring infinitely above, can never, in a progressive 
society, fall below the average of the moral condition 
to which that society has attained. Even if in no 
other way susceptible to religious influence, the 
"Great World" himself is all the better for seeing 
**the thing with such decorum done " on stated occa- 
sions ; for if by any shock the corporate imagination 
of the " Great World " could possibly be raised " above 
daily trivialities," his previous habit of attending to 
religion as a formality would give him a better chance 
of discovering what religion is as a reality. And that 
even the " Great World " is not altogether beyond the 
reach of such shocks, the religious revivals of many 
periods amply bear witness. 

Bearing in mind, then, the fact that, once estab- 
lished in the remote times of primitive society, the 
external forms of religion do not need to be recreated, 
but persist, and that the moral prohibitions of society 
must at any given time necessarily coincide more or 
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less with the moral prohibitions of religion, and 
receive from religion a certain amount of support — 
bearing this in mind, an endeavour must now be 
made to ascertain what has been and is the nature of 
the real sanction of external religion in Europe, what 
have been and are the means, in European religion, 
of affording an emotional stimulus to the higher 
volition. With this object, a brief glance may be 
bestowed on two periods of European history, sepa- 
rated by a considerable interval of time, and in some 
respects extremely different from each other. 

No one who studies even in the most superficial 
manner the condition of Europe between the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries (which is one of the periods 
referred to), can fail to see that at that time the rule 
of the strongest was the guiding principle of society. 
Abstract justice, or any idea of abstract justice, there 
was none. The right of the rich to rob, plunder, and 
imprison their equals and inferiors was accepted as a 
matter of course, just as it is now popularly accepted 
as a matter of course that every man has a right to 
better his position, by less violent, even if sometimes 
scarcely more legitimate, means. And as might be 
naturally expected, a society so violent in respect of 
its manners, was not less superstitious in respect of its 
beliefs. As ignorant of the laws of nature as of the 
laws of civilization, the nominal Christians of the 
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eleventh century, equally with their pagan ancestors 
of previous generations, beheld in every change of the 
physical universe the possibility, or even probability, 
of a magical interference. To them a miracle was 
more natural than nature ; while to be regarded as 
possessed of supernatural power was the passport to 
homage even greater than that which attached to the 
feudal lord. The feudal lord, like the strong man 
armed, exercised his will downwards through his 
temporal vassals without regard to anything but his 
own gain, plundering here, slaying there, exacting 
everywhere. But in the chair of St. Peter at Rome 
sat a stronger than the strong man armed ; the 
wielder of more than material might ; the vice-regent 
of him to whom all power was given in heaven and 
earth ; who through his spiritual vassals in the cloister 
and in the pulpit, held power over Europe to bind 
and to loose ; to inflict eternal pain, or to open the 
gates of an everlasting life of happiness. 

The popular sanction, then, of European religion 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was to a great 
extent founded on the common belief in magical or 
miraculous interferences with the conditions of the 
physical universe, and in the right and power of 
certain persons to exercise such interference — a 
common belief, shared in by all grades of society, 
from the Pope who divined upon an egg down to the 
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meanest subject of the Emperor whom the same 
Pope, simply through the power of this belief, kept 
standing for three days barefoot in the snow. This 
part of the popular sanction was, it may be well 
guessed, a myth and a delusion — a merely imaginaiy 
sanction. It would, however, be a slander on our 
forefathers if we were to suppose that even they. 
Ignorant and uncritical as they were, would have 
allowed this belief in magic to be so influential, would 
have laid themselves under the shadow of clerical 
terrors, unless there had been co-existing some smc- 
tion more than imaginary for the assertion of the 
ecclesiastical authority. And this real sanction was 
undoubtedly present in the average superior intelli- 
gence of the clergy — an intelligence used as much for 
the benefit of the people as for the exaltation of the 
Church. That in an age when every one was more or 
less seeking his own lower interest, often scarcely 
more than an animal interest, the clergy, drawn from 
among the mass, should as a body have been alto- 
gether above doing the same, was not to be expected. 
It would, however, scarcely be reasonable to suppose 
that the average clerical morality was below the 
whole average of the time, while the more scattered 
instances of exalted virtue which the Church produced 
might be well considered to have raised the average 
morality of the clergy above that of the laity. But, 
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leaving altogether on one side the probability that 
higher intelligence would produce a better morality 
(a probability which the " free-thinker " is sometimes 
disposed to insist on), there can be no doubt whatever 
that the superior intelligence of the clergy in the 
time referred to gave them a real title to authority 
which will stand the most critical tests. With the 
clergy alone remained, and by them alone was valued, 
whatever of literature and of art the receding tide 
of Roman dominion had left in Europe. Ignorant 
enough though individual members of their body 
might often be, the clergy were nevertheless the only 
schoolmasters, the only farmers, the only engineers, 
the only architects, the only financiers. The monastic 
lands were better cultivated ; the monastic revenues 
better managed. Wherever a monastery was built, 
there followed in its train better roads, greater security 
to person and property, and other like advantages ; 
insomuch that the uncritical laity might well be ex- 
cused for their belief in the efficacy of relics, when 
they saw the amount of visible and tangible prosperity 
that attended the gift of a saint to any particular 
locality. To a people ignorant and superstitious, 
superstitiously reverencing knowledge and ignorantly 
assigning to it a supernatural origin, the real intel- 
lectual superiority of the clergy, slight as it may have 
been, was sufficient to justify a belief in their deputed 
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powers over heaven and earth ; more especially when 
the clerical power was seen to be centred in the city 
of Rome — that city by which their own barbarian 
forefathers, though conquering it in one sense, had 
been themselves conquered in another. 

As yet, however, it has not been seen in what 
manner the religion of Europe in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries supplied, or was capable of supply- 
ing, that " emotional stimulus to the higher volition," 
without which it could have been of no service to 
evolutionary progress. The belief in the power of 
the keys, in the Divine vice-regency of the occupant 
of the Papal chair, in the eternal consequences of 
excommunication — this belief possessed the power of 
making the Church feared, the power of preventing 
the masses from sinking below the average level of 
the morality of the time ; the power, in short, of 
maintaining, if but by fiery threats and semi-volup- 
tuous promises, that "negative social conformity *' 
which is often to the majority of persons their highest 
virtue. But herein was only the negative, the propi- 
tiatory, side of religion made manifest. We can 
appreciate the power of the popular sanction of reli- 
gion, both real and imaginary, when we see how by it 
kings were constrained to observe some decency in 
their relations with the other sex. We can appreciate 
it when we see the most powerful prince of Italy 
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undergoing, for an ecclesiastical offence, public chas- 
tisement at ecclesiastical hands, rather than incur 
penalties less direct indeed, but more terrible both in 
their present and future consequences ; or when we 
see another Italian noble taking counsel with the 
Church, as to the best means of purging himself from 
past offences (probably including Church spoliation), 
and accepting gratefully ("libenter et ardentissimo 
animo") the advice to bestow his property on the 
Church for the benefit of the poor. All these in- 
stances, however, only show us volition exercised 
under an impulse of fear. Where was to be found, it 
must now be asked, in the religion of mediaeval 
Europe that impulse of an opposite kind which reli- 
gion must be able to supply before it can be useful to 
progress ? 

Knowing, as all must, how much a high state of 
civilization depends for its existence on the restraint 
of the lower passions and a regard for the interests 
and feelings of others, and knowing that in the Europe 
which has been spoken of the lower passions and the 
desire for mere self-gratification predominated over 
society, it might reasonably be supposed that, if 
human nature was to have a chance of developing its 
highest possibilities, some means would be found to 
attract and draw out from it the qualities of personal 
purity and self-denial, strengthening in individual 
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men and women the power of restraint over the lower 
passions, and the desire to be serviceable to their 
fellows. Nor will it be difficult to understand that, if 
any good and lasting result was to be obtained, the 
contrast between the actual and the possible must in 
the first instance be extremely marked. Such means 
were found, how and where it seems almost superflu- 
ous to say. The receding tide of the Roman dominion 
had left behind it whatever learning and literature the 
mixed races of Europe could boast of ; little enough 
it was that was thus left, nor was it left in the hands 
of those who were at all competent to appreciate its 
full value. But so it was, that the men who possessed 
and preserved all the lettered intelligence of mediaeval 
Europe were the men who also inherited the engage- 
ment to teach all nations the Gospel of Christ. What 
the real Gospel of Christ was they did not know ; nor 
did they know with the smallest degree of historical 
accuracy (with far less, possibly, than is now possessed 
by Sunday school children) who Christ was or in 
what relation he stood to his own time and race. It 
was not the human Christ, nor the historical Christ, 
nor the fiebrew Christ, that the ignorant teachers of 
a more ignorant Europe accepted. They could not 
have understood or have accepted such a Christ as 
any of these. Such a Christ in such a society would 
have been the Christ of disorder and insurrection and 
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anarchy, as Arnold of Brescia, the Mazzini of the 
twelfth century, found when he raised the standard of 
Christian Republicanism in Rome. No ; it was the 
grand, mythical, Jupiter-like Christ of the popular 
intelligence of the decaying Roman Empire that they 
accepted ; the Christ with no human emotions, but 
the God of no human sins ; the Christ whose protec- 
tion was over the weak, whose hand was against the 
oppressor of the poor ; the Christ whose kingdom was 
to be ultimately established in peace, but who, until it 
was established, would not fail to pursue his enemies 
with the two-edged sword of spiritual and temporal 
authority. It was this Christ that stood supreme over 
the rude Teuton's polytheistic Christianity, just as the 
literature and arts of ruined Rome stood supreme 
over his unlettered ignorance. It was this Christ 
whose omnipotence was appealed to in the sentence 
of excommunication, whose return to the earth was so 
confidently expected at the close of the tenth century, 
whose mysterious presence was worshipped in the 
Eucharist, in the chair of whose chief apostle, as it 
was believed, sat the "little old man" who had 
humbled the proud successor of the Caesars. 

A Christ of terror, it will be said. Necessarily so, 
but a Christ of promise also to the troubled and 
darkened Europe of the first German Emperors. 
For though it has never been here pretended that 
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religion can supply to human nature qualities which 
are not possessed by it beforehand, it must notwith- 
standing be held that religion has the power, as 
commonplace experience shows, of calling into activity 
qualities which have been more or less dormant. It 
was in the possibilities of the Teutonic races to arrive 
at such a high pitch of civilization as now exists 
among us — to arrive at a high pitch of that moral 
self-restraint, and of that social reciprocation which 
are the true bases of social security. These qualities, 
however, were, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
for the most part dormant and potential only; the 
external surface of society showed only the excess 
and violence that are prompted by unrestrained lust 
and sensual ambition. Yet whenever the figure of 
Christ pressed upon the imagination of any one more 
earnest and more noble than the average, it kindled 
into sudden reality all the slumbering possibilities 
of human nature with which the Europe of to-day 
is so much more familiar. It kindled them into 
a reality — a reality, howbeit, somewhat exaggerated 
and fantastic. The social atmosphere was too thick 
and heavy, too much charged with the fumes of 
inordinate passion, for the flame of moral purity 
to bum openly without imminent danger of its 
extinction. A protection was necessary for it, and 
that protection was found in the ascetic regulations 
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of the monastic life. Without that shield chastity 
and temperance would have had no chance against 
licence and sensuality ; the lesson of the time would 
not have been taught, and until that lesson was 
taught (and surely the sooner it was taught the 
better) no progress towards a refined state of civiliza- 
tion could have been made. And equally ill would 
it have fared for the cause of more abstract justice, 
of respect for person and property, had not the 
Christian lesson of respecting the weak been backed 
by the high spiritual (and, if need were, temporal) 
authority of the Papal chair. The necessities and 
conditions of the time determined the manner of 
the advance in these two most necessary directions ; 
but the moving power which led individuals to 
attempt such an advance was the emotional stimulus 
given to their higher volition by that divine bene- 
diction on holiness and brotherly love which came 
to them, even though refracted and distorted, through 
the Christian traditions of the vanished empire of 
the South. The very incompatibility of such a moral 
standard with the conditions of the time made it all 
the more powerful over men who possessed, though 
they knew it not, the potentiality of its fulfilment 
Like the wind over the harp, the influence of it swept 
over a thousand chords in the hearts of the forefathers 
of to-day, making music strange, unexplainable, faint 
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often, and at times discordant, but always hinting at 
some problem to be solved, some glory to be reached, 
some destiny to be fulfilled. The high-born noble 
felt it. Riding forth on his stern yet hereditarily 
sacred errand as the avenger of his kinsman's blood, 
he met his enemy, helpless, in the way, and spared 
him at the sign of the cross. The rough brutal 
populace felt it, siding, though they knew not why and 
though licentious enough themselves, with the greater 
asceticism of the unmarried clergy. Haughty and 
ambitious enough, it may be said, was Gregory VI L, 
but it was not for himself or for his class ; for with 
not less zeal than he claimed a supremacy over 
Emperors did he support the just claims of the 
subordinate classes against feudal tyranny ; and with 
not less zeal than he asserted the rights of the clergy 
as a body, did he, by enforcing clerical celibacy, 
deprive them individually of the then supremely 
coveted prospect of hereditary power. St. Bernard, 
it is true, would have put a check upon metaphysical 
speculation by pursuing Abelard to the death; but 
the time was in need of the practical lesson of the 
one, and was all too unripe for the theoretical inquiries 
of the other. A thousand Abelards would have left 
the masses, high and low, undisturbed in their licen- 
tiousness, their bloodshed, and their plunderings ; one 
St. Bernard spoke, and it was like the awakening 
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conscience of a world. A strange world it was, 
chaotic and unformed ; darkness upon the face of 
the deep, and the spirit of the civilization that was 
to be brooding unseen over the waters. But when 
we ask, Whence came the first light to this wilderness 
of passionate forces, we can only say that it flashed 
from beyond the Alps and the Apenines; from the 
dying twilight of Imperial Rome; dazzling, even 
confusing at first, in its contrast with olden shadows ; 
radiating from the countenance of the crucified and 
ascended God, to whom purity was his nature, and 
lovingkindness his omnipotence. 

Europe, as we know, has outlived that time ; not 
only outlived it, but from it dated the commencement 
of a progress, social, scientific, moral, of a most re- 
markable kind. And as might, judging by many 
analogies, be not unnaturally expected, the very 
things which then tended to her health have since 
become in a great measure the associates of disease. 
That the victory of the Church over the secular 
power in the eleventh and twelfth centuries was bene- 
ficial, in enabling the cultivators of peaceful arts to 
resist better the tyranny of the feudal chiefs, cannot 
be reasonably doubted. And yet it may quite con- 
sistently be held that, after the close of the twelfth 
century, ecclesiastical predominance was rather a 
hindrance to progress than a help. The river of 

I 
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Civilization, of evolutionary progress, passed over into 
new channels, those which it had left becoming the 
mere standing-places for stagnant pools, whose ex- 
halations, it has been said, are fraught with danger to 
the social constitution. We have seen the asceticism 
which once raised a standard for the world's advance, 
which once was the external expression of an uplift- 
ing and unselfish enthusiasm, come to be an abuse, to 
exist for its own sake ; or, worse still, to exist in 
appearance only for the sake of the covetousness and 
sensuality which have hidden themselves behind it. 
We have seen hands, not less inspired than those 
which raised up the monastic system, stretched out to 
pull it down ; pulling it down, too, in the same name 
in which it had been built up. We have seen the 
self-renouncing code of morality which St. Bernard 
found so difficult and yet so glorious become common- 
place, come to be identified with a mere wordy 
formula, too often (if only once) used as an excuse 
for half-hearted effort and neglect of a fair intellectual 
scrutiny of the conditions of life — until, indeed, a pro- 
test has not inexcusably been made against it as 
insufficient and undesirable. Situated as we are in 
less volcanic times, we find it often hard to believe 
that such a ^thing ever was as the necessity for a 
monastic system and a Supreme Pontiff. But that 
there was such a necessity we cannot doubt, unless, 
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indeed, we are to commit ourselves to the theory often 
put forward, with a strange blindness to its ultimate 
consequences, by *' free-thinkers " — the theory that 
priests, as a distinct species, have always been by 
nature more far-sighted and intelligent than the rest 
of mankind — a theory which surely is neither so safe 
nor, in an evolutionary sense, so consistent as the 
theory that priests are nothing more than ordinary 
mortals until they are made something more by the 
popular voice. 

Turning, however, from mediaeval Europe, it is 
now time that an endeavour should be made to deter- 
mine what is now, in the nineteenth century (the 
other of the two periods referred to), the nature of the 
real sanction of external religion in Europe, and what 
means it contains of affording an impulse to the 
higher volition. And here it will be desirable to 
narrow considerably the field of view — to consider 
the question more in its English than in its con- 
tinental aspect For, not to speak of the continual 
protests that, from the earliest Anglo-Norman times, 
have been made against the assumed dependency of 
the Anglican Church on Roman authority, every one 
knows that now, whether it be a matter for regret or 
for congratulation, the Anglican Church is for all 
constitutional purposes completely severed from the 
Church of Europe. That this ecclesiastical insularity 
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should ultimately result from the fact of our geo- 
graphical insularity, may be very well argued; it is 
not, however, within the scope of the present attempt 
to enter upon this question, nor yet upon the question 
of the advantages or disadvantages which such insu- 
larity entails. The mere fact that it exists is sufficient 
to justify us in examining the religious phenomena 
of the nineteenth century from an English point of 
view ; for if we once extend our glance across to the 
continental shores even nearest to our own, we meet 
with phenomena so different from any that we person- 
ally and ordinarily witness, that we shall be liable to 
confuse ourselves in any endeavour to refer them all 
to a common basis. 

When we ask what is the imaginary sanction of 
external religion in the England of this century, we 
cannot but be struck by the comparative poverty of 
the answer we are in conscience bound to return. So 
thoroughly in England has the puritanical axe been 
applied to the tree of European tradition, that not 
only have the useless and unfruitful branches been 
lopped off, but many that were undoubtedly fruitful 
also. Indeed, it would not be going too far to say 
that the English Reformers cut down the tree alto- 
gether, and left us instead, as far as religion pure and 
simple is concerned, a mere bare pole of justification 
by faith, rooted in the not over-nourishing soil of the 
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individual conscience. Our creed, our " d priori theory 
of the universe," covers, it is true, pretty much the 
same ground as is covered by the creed of Europe in 
general ; but a creed is popularly nothing except as 
expressed through ordinances and organizations. And 
when we come to examine our ordinances and organi- 
zations (not, of course, in the learned light of English 
Church historians, but in respect of their power to 
attract the popular imagination), we find them to be 
mere make-believe. The priest baptizes, but he has 
grave doubts about baptismal regeneration ; he con- 
secrates the Eucharistic elements, but dare not assert 
that any change in them is thereby effected ; he alone 
can pronounce the words of absolution, but denies 
that he has power to remit sins ; he cannot minister 
except after the imposition of hands, but yet he is not 
held to have received anything through the ceremony 
of ordination. There is no point in the Anglican 
ritual upon which the popular imagination, not yet 
even in the nineteenth century cured of seeking after 
a sign, can fix itself with any satisfaction. The con- 
nection with European tradition having been severed, 
the only thing there is upon which the popular mind 
can fix itself as supplying an imaginary sanction for 
the existence of the Anglican Church, is the very 
same Puritanical axe with which the severance from 
tradition is believed to have been accomplished — the 
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belief in the plenary inspiration of the Bible. It is 
true, as the Protestants boast, that the Anglican 
Church of the Reformation professes to draw its 
sanction, so far as purely religious matters are con- 
cerned, from the Bible alone ; but it is quite super- 
fluous to say that a common-sense appeal to the 
Bible, as plenarily inspired, and apart from tradition, 
would leave the Church of the Reformation devoid of 
all justification for its existence. 

Feeble, however, as is the imaginary sanction of 
external religion in England, the real sanction is, or 
perhaps it would be almost safer to say has been, 
powerful in the extreme. And it is worth while 
noticing, as illustrz^tive of the strange transmutations 
that things undergo in course of time, that the very 
same practices which endangered religion in the 
Europe of the eleventh century have been among the 
chief means of preserving it, as a system exercising a 
powerful negative effect at least, in the England of a 
later time. Against Investiture and the marriage of 
the clergy, Gregory VII. effectively waged war, as 
institutions detrimental to the usefulness of the Church 
of Europe; it has been in a great measure by the 
help of the modern equivalent of Investiture and the 
liberty of the clergy to marry that the English Church, 
lopped most piteously of an imaginary sanction, has 
secured a real sanction of the most useful kind. For 
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the influence of the English Church since the Refor- 
mation has been essentially a social influence, exer- 
cised through the means of the parochial system. 
Under this system the parochial clergyman has been 
the state-appointed standard of morals and manners, 
of literature and learning, to his district ; and though, 
as compared with some abstract ideal, fault might 
often have been found with him on any of these 
points, experience still shows that, at any given time 
(for times vary in their morals and culture) the paro- 
chial clergyman will generally be found superior to 
the landowner in respect of morals, to the farmers in 
respect of manners, and to the whole parish (if it be a 
rural one) in respect of literature. He is, or at least 
is highly capable of being, the humanizing influence 
of the parish ; the representative, even if but a poor 
one, of the best civilization of the time ; and the value 
of such a representative, supposing him to be such, 
even the most prejudiced must allow. But the Eng- 
lish Church having been so carefully pruned of all 
that could give her a hold over the popular imagina- 
tion, it is evident that, to wield this social influence 
effectively, the parochial clergyman must have gathered 
some other support elsewhere. And this support he 
has received jointly through the curiously Erastian 
constitution of the English Church, and through his 
power to marry ; for by these means his social 
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interests have been identified with those of the land- 
owner. Now, the landowners in England are, as we 
all know (and if we did not know, the Radical journals 
would take care not to leave us long in ignorance of 
the fact), the most influential body in the country, and 
have been so for a long time past ; though whether 
they will continue to be so in the future is an 
entirely different question, and a question which must 
be kept in view in any serious measure of Church 
Reform. And as by the events of the Reformation 
the possessions of the Church fell almost entirely into 
the hands of the powerful aristocratic families, appoint- 
ments in the Church have thus become a convenient 
portion for the poorer members of those families. 
The interests of the landowner and of the parochial 
clergy in this way became almost inseparable, and the 
advantage was great to both sides. The clergy 
obtained the powerful support of the landowners, and 
the landowners were glad to have enlisted on their 
side the additional sanction of religion ; while the 
power of the clergy to marry not only made them 
more sensitive to the will of the landowners, but at 
the same time gave them a greater interest on the 
side of social order. That this state of things could 
never be absolutely good, and that it is even now 
exposing its fatal defect, may be perfectly true ; but 
that it has been productive of good for a long time in 
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England is true also. For the landowners have been, 
till very recently, the veritable "powers presiding 
over life and death," both to farmers and labourers ; 
to serve the landowners has been to these their most 
pressing interest, and thus the commonplaces of aver- 
age morality, which the parish clergyman could not 
but utter in his pulpit even if he disdained to put 
them rigidly into practice in his life, came to the bulk 
of his audience backed by the magisterial authority of 
the occupants of the landowner's pew. And certainly, 
when a due estimate is made of the loss of restrictive 
power which the Church sustained at the time of the 
Reformation (as will presently be seen), it cannot but 
be regarded as fortunate that, the clerical and land- 
owning interests being so bound up together, the most 
pressing interest of the farmers and labourers, who 
till recently constituted the great bulk of the English 
population, should have become so closely associated 
with the following of a standard of morals and man- 
ners above the average of the time — that the maxims 
" Fear God, honour the King,'* should have been 
popularly regarded as including each other. Nor can 
it be denied that the parochial clergy, while serving 
the interest of the landowners, have also materially 
served the interest of the labourers in softening the 
impact of an almost irresponsible magisterial power, 
and regulating its exercise. 
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All this, however, has to do only with the nega- 
tive or propitiatory side of religion ; and much as we 
may value the really great moral service done for 
English society by the parochial system, it is hardly 
possible to avoid feeling a sense of loss and a dread 
of great ultimate danger, when we contemplate a 
system in which so little appeal has been made to 
the reverent imagination, and so much to the lower 
necessities. Nor can we wonder that a system which 
has acted so powerfully, so exclusively, it might be 
said, as a means of preserving negative social con- 
formity (a thing which it is most necessary to pre- 
serve), should have rather repelled than encouraged 
that individual effort after a higher ideal of life, which 
must be made if society is to progress. And herein 
i$ to be found, not indeed an argument against the 
principle of Establishment in the abstract, but a most 
valid and powerful justification of Protestant dissent. 
For to the earnest-minded and independent persons 
who are to be found scattered up and down in every 
society, whose earnest and strong natures have been 
to them the occasion of religious " experiences," and 
who have gathered from their experiences an in- 
creased sense of independence, it cannot but seem a 
grievous thing to be subject to a religious system 
which, while it affords but little encouragement to 
individual earnestness, affords abundant opportunity 
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for the hypocrisy of mere self-interested conformity. 
And hence it comes about that, while the creed held , 
by the Protestant Dissenters is almost identical with 
that held in the Established Church, and while the 
Established Church has done a service which Dissent 
could never have done in securing a negative social 
conformity; yet it must nevertheless be admitted 
that, up to a very recent period at least, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters have had far more to show of the 
positive side of religion, and that their ranks have 
contained a far greater proportion of individuals in 
respect of whom religion has supplied an " emotional 
stimulus to the higher volition."* 

And whence has come that stimulus to the higher 
volition? What has been its nature? Undeniably 
it has come from the doctrines that more particularly 
centre on the person of Christ. Even as it was in the 
Europe of the eleventh century, so it is in the England 
of the nineteenth. The Christ of the Protestant 
Dissenter, it is true, is a different Christ from that of 
St Bernard, less mythical, more human ; but (to the 
Protestant theologian at least) at the same time more 
metaphysical also. It is not, however, difficult to see 
that, in practice, the metaphysical Christ, the Christ 

• No mention, it will be seen, is here made of the Ritualist, whose 
good services no one can deny. The Ritualist, however, expresses the 
revival of the European tradition in England, and I have been here 
considering religion in England as severed from the European tradition. 
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of the Atonement, has received a powerful sanction 
from the human Christ, the Christ of daily life. To 
those who, like the early converts of Wesley and 
Whitefield, are conscious of a sense of moral imper- 
fection, it is necessary, first of all, to supply such a 
strong emotional force as that which resides in the 
idea of God becoming a sacrifice for man. The vis 
inerticB of self-discontentment needs this stronger 
emotion to overcome it ; and while that emotion is in 
force, occupying all the mental channels, the reality 
of the generating cause is not criticized. This first 
emotion, however, soon expends itself; and then 
comes the trial of its reality. The varied duties of 
daily life do not and cannot allow of a resort being 
continually made to the overwhelming feelings of the 
moment of conversion ; * and unless they can receive 
some confirmation from the quieter experiences of 
daily life, the mind is liable to reject them altogether 
as unreal and illusory. But here the human Christ, 
the Christ of daily life, the Christ of gentleness and 
purity of spirit, supplies a sanction to the metaphy- 
sical Christ, which, it is true, is only imaginary in 
itself, but is closely associated with a great reality. 

• It need scarcely be said that the word ** conversion " is used pur- 
posely. For, in spite of the disgust which spurious and hypocritical 
conversions must call up in every reverent mind, not the most physio- 
logical of psychologists can deny the often lasting value of a sudden 
mental impression. 
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For to the man of Teuton stock, as has been seen, the 
exercise of gentleness and the cultivation of purity in 
morals — the exercise of the social virtues, it might be 
said — is capable of affording the highest satisfaction 
and pleasure. To the exercise of these he sees him- 
self enjoined in the name and for the sake of the God 
who became man for his salvation ; and reaping as he 
does a real and experimental pleasure from the follow- 
ing of the human Christ, has he not thus a sanction, 
powerful, though imaginary only, for believing in the 
metaphysical Christ of the Atonement ? And is it 
not almost certain that, the two Christs being thus 
associated in his mind, any discredit thrown upon the 
one will appear to him as discredit thrown upon the 
other ? 

But here is something clearly to arrest the atten- 
tion, something which cannot be accidental ; — that, in 
spite of changing times, dividing nationalities, im- 
proving arts, and progressing morals, the emotional 
stimulus which religion is capable of affording to the 
higher volition should always have centred itself 
upon the person of Christ, whether the mythical 
Christ or the metaphysical Christ of pure imagina- 
tion, or that really more powerful human Christ, the 
Christ of daily life and experience. This cannot be 
merely accidental, the mere result of coincidence; 
and if we decline to believe in the popular notion of 
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the divine appointment of the religion of Christ to be 
the religion of at least the whole European world, the 
only other conclusion we can come to is that there is 
a peculiar fitness in the figure of Christ to appeal to 
the European mind ; that Europe, in the beginning of 
her civilization, selecting Christ as the most vivid 
ideal of her own possibilities of human nature, has in 
the progress of her civilization more and more assimi- 
lated Christ (" put on Christ," as St Paul has it) ; a 
Christ becoming less and less mythical and more and 
more human as Europe advanced from the enchanted 
ground of early morning visions into the clearer and 
fuller noonday light of social and moral fulfilment 
For can it be supposed that, in that struggle for 
existence which is not less severe in respect of beliefs 
and ideas than it is in respect of physical species, 
any but the fittest could have survived ? Of all the 
schemes of philosophy, or of government, which 
the ages have produced and are still producing, how 
many are remembered even by name, how many 
are forgotten even in the next generation ? Read- 
ing in the names of the countless early Christian 
sects — Arians, Pelagians, Sabellians, Montanists, 
Gnostics, and all the rest — the differently diverging 
directions in which Christianity might have developed, 
why, we must ask, did it follow the particular course 
which it has followed ? Two answers only are pos- 
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sible ; either that it has been guided and moulded 
through all its various forms by a supernatural power ; 
or that it has taken the form from time to time which 
the existing circumstances — the condition of culture, 
of government, of philosophy, of morals — demanded. 
The first answer the '* free-thinker " will certainly 
reject; the second, however, if he wishes to earn a 
right to be called consistent, he must in the most 
unreserved manner accept, for in its rejection is 
involved the rejection of the whole evolutionary 
scheme. 

Christianity, then, it may be said, has followed a 
certain course and taken certain forms because such a 
course and such forms have been the " fittest ; " or, it 
might indeed be said, seeing that the progress of 
Europe has been coeval with Christianity, that these 
forms and this course have been the " best " — the 
best, as still contributing to the progress which has 
been going forward. But it will not fail to be noticed 
here that now for the first time the religion of Europe 
has been spoken of as Christianity ; and the question 
is so often asked, " What is Christianity ? why are we 
Christians } " that some justification of the use of the 
term will not be improper. 

To deal with these questions in order. It is not 
to be doubted that the word Christianity is capable of 
being made to appear extremely ambiguous. Pro- 
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fessor Francis Newman, for instance, once expressed 
himself on the subject thus : * 

" The admission that Christianity is our religion draws after 
it the very vexatious, very difficult, and very obscure inquiry, 
What is Christianity? If, for instance, the Indian Theists 
called themselves Christians, they would inflict on their suc- 
cessors the curse of Christian controversies, from the Romanist 
to the extremest Unitarian School. . . . We from within are 
proud of Christianity, and little realize how hateful it is seen 
from without. What more wicked than the conduct of 
Christians for centuries together to Jews, to Indians, and to 
all the dark-skinned races ? Why am I to take on myself all 
this frightful odium? By disowning the name Christian I 
purge myself of Christian guilt." 

It is impossible not to be touched by the ostrich- 
like simplicity of this last sentence ; and equally im- 
possible is it to prevent the mind recurring to those 
who boasted of their efforts to garnish the sepulchres 
of the righteous. For, seeing that Christianity has 
been at least the nominal religion of the whole of 
Europe since the sixth or seventh century, it is quite 
certain that Professor Newman is bearing witness 
against some of his ancestors. But why not for the 
same reason equally repudiate the title of English- 
man? Surely there was nothing more barbarous 
done in the middle ages than the comparatively 
recent act of Englishmen in forcing the opium trade 

♦ "A Reply to the question, *Why I do not call myself a 
Christian.'" Printed in the Boston Radical in 1870, and reprinted 
by Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood. 
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Upon China — an act the remembrance of which might 
well cause every Englishman to wish that he belonged 
to any other nationality. But we are Englishmen by 
history and by descent ; we are all of us responsible 
for the sin of the opium business, and we shall all 
bear the consequences of that sin, whether we recog- 
nize them as such or not. By history and by descent 
also are we Europeans and Christians ; for whatever 
may be done for us in the future by the revisers of 
human nature, hitherto Christianity has been the 
only religion that has existed in Europe. Utterly 
vain, then, must be any attempt, by refusing the 
acceptance of a name, to wash our hands of our 
inherited responsibilities as members of (if it indeed 
were so) a cruel and persecuting Church. And as 
utterly vain is it to deny that, though indeed it might 
be difficult to find a name for European religion when 
looked upon in its negative or propitiatory aspect, no 
name can be more clearly appropriate for that religion, 
when looked on in its positive aspect, than the name 
of Christianity. For it has been seen that whenever 
religion in Europe has been of service to evolutionary 
progress by furnishing an emotional stimulus to the 
higher volition, it has done so invariably through the 
doctrines or ideas that more peculiarly centre round 
the figure of Christ And thus, so far from the 
admission that we are Christians involving us in an 
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inquiry "vexatious, difficult, and obscure," such an 
admission rather draws after it a sense as clear as 
any daylight; the sense that, being of European 
stock, we own that religion which has been useful 
to Europe during her progress towards a higher 
civilization. 

And from this it may be gathered how simple is 
the true answer to that second question, " Why are 
you a Christian ? " with which the " free-thinker " is 
not indisposed to puzzle (as he hopes) the intellects 
of the orthodox unwary. For if any one should be 
simple enough to ask, "Why are you an English- 
man ? " we should not think it worth while to answer 
that we were so because we believed in the great 
Trinitarian myth of the British constitution, or be- 
cause we believed that Britannia possessed a prescrip- 
tive right to rule the waves, or because we had coals 
in our grates, or because we all possessed the right 
to say and think whatever we pleased, no matter how 
foolish it might be. No; we should consider that 
the question had received a full and complete reply 
when we had said, " We are Englishmen because our 
fathers were so before us." And such an answer 
as this is the full and sufficient answer, even should 
it be received with derision, to the "free-thinker" 
who in his wisdom should ask us why we are Chris- 
tians. For to say that we were Christians because 
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we had read Paley or Butler, or because we believed 
in the plenary inspiration of the Bible, or because we 
had had certain individual experiences, would be to 
place ourselves in a position of doubt and of only 
partial security. But to say that we are Christians 
because our fathers were so before us, to throw our- 
selves back, as Europeans, upon the great European 
tradition which has grown up with our race, is to 
disarm all but appropriate criticism — is to submit the 
historical religion which we hold to historical juris- 
diction, feeling confident, as we must do, that such 
a religion could not have existed unless it had been 
useful. 

Instead, therefore, of speaking of the religion of 
Europe, henceforth let us speak of Christianity, and 
say that Christianity is based on the universal experi- 
ence as to the uncertainty of life, and finds its popular 
expression in the endeavour to propitiate the powers 
presiding over life and death. But here surely will 
be a proper place for the introduction of that more 
refined definition of religion which has been already 
hinted at. As has been said, with most persons it is 
not now the physical life that religion deals with, but 
the moral — the life of the soul, of the whole mental 
and moral being in its widest aspects. Moral catas- 
trophes, moral difficulties, moral uncertainties, are the 
forces which now, with many among ourselves, lift 
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the imagination "above daily trivialities." With 
many, too, it is not now the sense of physical health 
that is capable of affording the highest pleasure, of 
seeming the highest good, but the sense of moral 
rectitude, of fulfilling the highest possibilities of our 
moral nature. May it not, then, be said that 
Christianity is based on the universal experience 
as to the difficulties of moral rectitude, and finds 
its popular expression in the endeavour to propitiate 
the powers presiding over righteousness? This, at 
any rate, is the definition which must now be sug- 
gested ; its fitness will possibly become more ap- 
parent presently. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE DANGER OF FREE-THOUGHT. 

It will never be thought by those who rightly esti- 
mate the necessity for the maintenance of an average 
standard of morality, that a slight has been intended 
in these pages to the Established Church, in describ- 
ing her influence as rather negative than positive — in 
regarding her rather as the repressor of vice than as 
the encourager of active virtue. For in a progressive 
society scarcely any work can be more important 
than this — the maintenance of a strong check upon 
vices which would inevitably, by rendering society 
insecure, tend to counteract, or more than counteract, 
the action of the progressive forces ; the maintenance 
also of a channel by means of which the continually 
advancing higher morality of any time may gradually 
find its way down to the lowest social strata, and 
leaven them to itself This work it is that the 
Established Church of England has done; a work 
which can never be over-estimated ; a work which 
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could have been accomplished by no other means, 
and certainly not by the dissenting bodies ; a work 
which is all the more precious and honourable because 
it is so thankless, affording scarcely any other than 
negative results, and never rewarded by the glory of 
a brilliant and positive success. And in the presence 
of these considerations it is difficult to resist the feel- 
ing that, if to the men who have from time to time 
been driven out from the Church for conscience' sake, 
there belongs something of the glory of martyrdom, 
there must have been many more unknown to fame 
remaining within it who should be crowned with the 
milder glory of the saint — men who began life in hope 
and endured it in disappointment ; who, seeing not 
the end of things, but only their daily aspects, have 
laboured day by day under a grey sky of discourage- 
ment to fulfil their duty, to make the world " a little 
less ignorant and miserable," and have seen too often 
the harvest of their own good sowing reaped, without 
a word of acknowledgment, by others. 

In performing this great and necessary work, the 
Church of England, as has been said, has drawn her 
main support from her close connection with the 
landed interest ; the social power thus obtained being 
the real sanction for her existence, her belief in the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible the imaginary sanc- 
tion. Now it cannot but be evident that a Church 
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existing by such a sanction, real and imaginary, as 
this, is always exposed to a very great danger — a 
danger which may be long in making itself felt, but 
which is almost certain to be felt sooner or later. For 
it may happen that a time will arise when the subor- 
dinate classes, instead of feeling that their interests 
are entirely bound up with the interests of the land- 
owners, will feel that those interests are in some 
respects antagonistic to their own — a feeling which 
will be very probably exaggerated until it is made to 
ippear as if the antagonism were complete and unex- 
-ceptional. It may happen also that doubt will at 
some time be thrown upon the legitimacy of the 
imaginary sanction ; that the book which has been 
legarded as infallible will be shown to contain un- 
nistakable evidence of fallibility. And it is quite 
<lear that if these two things should come to pass 
simultaneously, the Church so based would be in 
imminent danger of being regarded as a useless en- 
cumbrance, of which society would be well rid. 

Whether the coincidence is not more accidental 
than some persons seem to suppose it is hardly 
necessary at the present moment to discuss ; for the 
fact is patent to the most careless observer that the 
Established Church is at this moment threatened in 
respect both of her real and her imaginary sanction. 
The labouring classes have suddenly risen to hold an 
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mdependent position. Beginning, some three quarters 
of a century ago, with the population of the towns, 
the working man's antagonism to the landed interest 
has now spread to the most rural districts, carrying 
with it, as a necessary consequence, an antagonism to 
that Church which the landed interest has hitherto 
supported. Herein, no doubt, is to be traced the 
judgment on the Church for her Erastianism, a thing 
so offensive to the Puritanical mind. But the Puritan 
may see cause to postpone his triumph when he 
reflects that the Established Church is now threatened 
with another judgment for her professed adherence t<^ 
the letter of Scripture, and for her casting forth from 
her midst the accursed thing of Popery. She elected 
at her first setting out to appeal to the popular imagi- 
nation solely through the Bible ; and consequently ai 
attack on the Bible imperils her own existence. She 
has leaned on a broken reed, and the reed has piercei 
her hand ; the Bible, being unduly dwelt upon, has at 
last given way under the pressure. And in these two 
facts together lies the strength of " Free-thought " 
when it urges the advisability of Dis-establishment. 
For it must be evident that, if the social prejudice of 
the lower class against the Establishment did not exist, 
the Bible might be criticized (as it has often been 
before) without any noticeable effect being produced ; 
and that if the infallibility of the Bible were nowhere 
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doubted, a Church founded on the Bible would still 
have a powerful influence in spite of social prejudices. 
But the two things coinciding, the position of the 
Establishment is made extremely precarious ; the 
scientific prejudice of the middle class and the social 
prejudice of the working class acting and reacting on 
each other to produce a most formidable opposition. 

Now it must be admitted that the Established 
Church has not hitherto (from an abstract point of 
view) been happily constituted ; and it must equally 
be admitted that there is something in the nature of 
the present time which may well demand some effort 
after religious reformation and reconstruction. To say 
no more than this (and this is quite enough to say), it 
might be most legitimately argued that our increase 
of critical knowledge necessitates the basing of religion 
on none but a real sanction — a sanction so real that 
it will be able to stand the keenest experimental tests ; 
a sanction, too, which shall be more thoroughly a 
religious sanction, and not so much a social or political 
sanction in a religious disguise. But, granting all this, 
the question must now be asked whether the "free- 
thinker," in the midst of his talk about progress, has 
ever sufficiently reflected on the probable — nay, the 
certain — results of his endeavour to further progress 
in his own peculiar way ? For suppose it even to be 
granted that some have arrived at that height of 
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intellectual and moral excellence at which religion 
ceases to be of any positive use, what is to be done 
with those in the meantime who are not so blest? 
As has been already admitted (and the " free-thinker" 
will not object to the admission), it is only in respect 
of a few, comparatively speaking, that religion supplies 
an emotional stimulus to the higher volition ; with the 
majority — the " Great World " — religion acts merely 
as an additional means of enforcing a negative social 
conformity. Now, though it is quite possible that all 
may ultimately arrive at the point where religion may 
be dispensed with as a positive help — at the intellectual 
and moral elevation, for instance, at which we shall 
be all able to ascertain with the utmost precision what 
acts of ours will be productive of the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number, and be utterly beyond 
the reach of temptation to act in any other way— 
though this may be possible and highly desirable, it is, 
in the meantime, sufficiently patent that the " Great 
World " has not yet attained to such a point, and that 
it has yet clinging round it the relics of that ignorance 
(if it may be called so) upon which the imaginary 
sanction of religion rests* In England, for instance, 
the "Great World" is habituated to the belief that 
the Bible is an inspired and infallible book, that going 
to church is a highly valuable practice, and that the 
morality of daily life — the maintenance of that average 
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-standard of conduct which is called respectability — 
is dependent on and sanctioned by the Bible. Abso- 
lutely it is not so, no doubt ; but the ** Great World " 
thinks that it is so, and the " Great World " is helped 
by this belief to keep up to that average standard of 
morality, the maintenance of which is so important in 
a progressive society. 

And what then ? It has been seen that, according 
to the evolutionary view which has been taken of 
religion in general, that, though there is always a real 
sanction and an imaginary sanction for the existence 
of the external forms of religion, and though these 
may be really very different from each other, yet that 
they are, and must necessarily be, mixed up with each 
other in the popular mind to a degree which practi- 
cally makes them inseparable. This must of necessity 
be so ; for the popular mind would never consent to 
the imaginary sanction unless that imaginary sanction 
seemed to be real — seemed, that is, to gather experi- 
mental confirmation from matters of fact about which 
there can be no dispute. And this being so, is it not 
evident that if the imaginary sanction be interfered 
with, some effect of the interference will be manifested 
in respect of those matters which connect themselves 
with the real sanction ? When, for instance, the loos- 
ing and binding power of the clergy of the eleventh 
century was called in question, was not the Church 
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plundered, and the progress of agriculture impeded ? 
And to-day, when morality is supposed to be depend- 
ent on the Bible, will not morality be injured, and 
progress thrown back, if the authority of the Bible is 
called in question ? 

This is what the " free-thinker," whose existence 
in England is strictly manifested through his attacks 
upon the Bible, will do well to consider; and the 
more sincere he is, and the more he has at heart 
that progress which he so often talks about, the more 
IS he bound to consider it. Nay, further — the nearer 
he approaches to the position of a " consistent free- 
thinker," and the nearer he gets to the " solid basis " 
of evolution and gives up his tiltings against Liturgies, 
the more is he bound to consider it ; for the more 
value and importance will he then attach to the asso- 
ciation of ideas. Further than this, the more he sees 
his endeavours becoming popular in the class below 
him, in the working class, the more he is bound to 
consider it. For he will see the members of the 
lowest class, who have therefore, because they are 
members of the lowest class, the most pressing need 
of being induced to live up to the average morality 
of the time, throwing off, in the heat of a social con- 
troversy, and in the following of a social prejudice, the 
beliefs which have been serviceable, certainly to some 
extent, and probably to a great extent, in securing 
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their " negative social conformity." It is dangerous 
enough that, among a rapidly increasing class of per- 
sons, many of whom are certain to be considerably 
below the average of the time in respect of intellect 
and morals, there should exist a social prejudice 
against that which has hitherto helped them to be 
"respectable;" but how infinitely is the danger in- 
creased if they can borrow the intellectual objections 
of others to justify their prejudice ! For any one who 
is practically acquainted with the intellectual capacity 
of the average working man will know that it is utterly 
hopeless to expect him to observe the nicer distinc- 
tions of criticism ; with him everything must be either 
one way or the other. On questions in respect of 
which wiser men, if only a little wiser, would be in- 
clined to be neutral and in suspense, the average 
working man will be positive (for he cannot be other- 
wise), with yes or no. Either there is a God or there 
is not ; either there is a future life or there is not 
(a question with regard to which persons who would 
certainly claim to rank intellectually higher than the 
average working man fall into the same snare) ; either 
the Bible is literally inspired, or it is a mass of false- 
hoods ; either his parish minister is a superior being 
divinely appointed to look after his spiritual welfare, 
or he is a tyrant and an impostor. Any dubiousness 
of assertion in respect of points such as these becomes 
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to the average working man an absoluteness of nega- 
tion ; and may not the " free-thinker " therefore well 
reflect, before he gives to the world his pamphlet, or 
before he assists to circulate the pamphlets of others,, 
whether he is really contributing to progress, and 
whether he is not rather, by attacking the imaginary^ 
sanction of the popular religion, weakening the pro- 
hibitory power of the popular morality, and thus 
bringing near an imminent danger of moral retro- 
gression ? 

This is a doubt which the " free-thinker " might, 
even on this general view of the matter, most reason- 
ably entertain ; and if he refers to history he will find 
the doubt justified in a most striking manner. It 
is customary among " free-thinkers " to compare the 
work of their most eminent leaders with the work 
of the English Protestant Reformers, discounting in 
the present, as it would seem, the fame that falls due 
in the future. It will therefore be not uninteresting 
to see (always taking care to remember that the 
Protestant Reformation in England was quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the Protestant Reformation in 
Germany) what one of the most noted of the Eng- 
lish Reformers has to say about the social effect 
of the Reformation in England. 

"I never saw surely so little discipline as is nowadays. 
Men will be masters, they will be masters, and no disciples. 
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Alas ! where is this discipline now in England ? The people 
regard no discipline ; they be without all order. Where they 
should give place, they will not stir one inch ; yea, where 
magistrates should determine matters, they will break into the 
place, before they come, and at their coming not move a whit 
for them. Is this discipline '^. Is this good order ? If a man 
say anything unto them they regard it not. They that be called 
to answer will not answer directly, but scoff the matter out. 
. . . Surely in Popery they had a reverence ; but now we 
have none at all. I never saw the like." * 

This is the testimony, not of any opponent of the 
English Reformation, but of that very Latimer whose 
name is familiar to all Protestant Sunday School 
children, through the cheap edition of " Foxe's 
Martyrs," as one of the sternest opponents of Popery, 
And most conclusive and damaging testimony it is 
against that indiscriminate and semi-political rage 
for religious destructivism which marked the spread 
of the Protestant Reformation in Great Britain. 
"Surely in Popery," says Latimer, as if somewhat 
puzzled at the fact, " they had a reverence." They 
had, no doubt ; for Popery (which in Latimer's sense 
meant more especially the worship of images and 
relics) supplied the imaginary sanction to average 
morality which the rude masses of the time, the 
" rascal multitude," could best appreciate. The great 
mass of the population were as far as they could 
be from an ability to understand the new wares of 

* Latimer's 7th Friday Sermon before Edward VI., at Westminster. 
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Protestantism — ^the purely subjective dogmas of Justi- 
fication and Full Assurance, and so on. What they 
could understand was that the churches were holy 
places, the relics of saints holy things; that the 
priest, with the saints to back him, had an unlimited 
power to do them service or disservice in their 
Purgatorial sojourn. And however great may have 
been the corruption in some of the monasteries (and 
nothing is easier than to exaggerate it), it would 
hardly be justifiable to suppose that the morality 
of the clergy was below the average level of the 
morality of the time; or to see in the indignation 
of the English Commons, when the report of the 
Royal Commission was read, anything much differing 
from the feeling which, four centuries previously, 
had led the citizens of Milan to take the side of 
Arialdus in the crusade against the married clergy — 
the feeling of scorn for those who, professing to be 
ascetics, were not ascetics. At any rate, the un- 
ascetical habits of the clergy were not popularly 
dwelt upon, and, as long as they were not popularly 
dwelt upon, the influence of the Church to secure 
negative social conformity ("discipline," as Latimer 
calls it) was not interfered with. And upon this 
point there can be scarcely a difference of opinion — 
that though to reform the clergy (as Wolsey was 
endeavouring to do) was a wise act, to publish their 
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failings openly was the gravest error ; for so great 
is the respect paid by sensuality to even an imputed 
asceticism, that a doubt thrown upon the imputation 
is liable to be distorted into a denial of all excellence 
whatever. 

The Churches and all connected with them being 
so regarded by the popular mind, what was the 
natural result of the action of the Reformers in 
respect of them ? That the Reformers, both English 
and Scotch, had no intention of accomplishing more 
than a purification of the churches, is certain ; even 
though we have seen it suggested, with an appearance 
of gravity, that the ruins of Melrose are a fitting 
monument to the memory of John Knox. A monu- 
ment to Scotch reformers* intentions such ruins can 
never be ; though, unfortunately, they may be, 
together with the want of discipline mentioned by 
Latimer, a melancholy monument of the results of 
their action. The order of the Regent Murray, issued 
in 1 560, for the " purification *' of the cathedral 
church at Dunkeld, is a sufficient witness for the 
intentions of even the most eager opponents of the 
Scarlet Lady. 

" To our traist friendis the lairds of Amtilly and Kinvaid. 

" Traist friendis, — After maist harty commendacions we 
pray yow faill not to pass incontinent to the kyrk of Dunkeld 
and tak down the haill images thereof and bring furth to the 
kyrk-yard and bum them oppenly and siclyk cast down the 

L 
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altares and purge the kyrk of all kynd of monuments of idolatry. 
And this ye faill not to do, as ye will do us singular empleseur, 
and so committis you to the protection of God. 

" From Edinburgh the xii. August 1560. 

"Faill not but ye tak guid heyd that neither the dasks, 

windocks, nor dorris, be ony ways hurt or broken , eyther 

glassin wark or iron wark.'' 

That this document expresses the feeling of the edu- 
cated leaders of the Protestant Reformation, both 
in England and Scotland, there can hardly be a 
doubt ; purgation, in the name of true religion, was 
the end sought, and not destruction. But it is 
surely sufficiently obvious that to the uneducated, 
the "rascal multitude," such purgation could only 
appear in one light — in the light of the most thorough 
destruction. For to the uneducated the churches 
only existed for the sake of the things which were 
cast out of them ; their gods being taken away, what 
had they left ? 

" Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that ; 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I Uve." 

So Shylock said when told that his life was 
spared, though his property was confiscated; and 
this was the excusable feeling of the uneducated 
multitude in Great Britain when the churches and 
monasteries were "purged." The prop was taken 
which sustained the house ; the churches were, for 
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them, practically destroyed when that which made 
the churches sacred was destroyed ; the images and 
altars were what to them consecrated the churches ; 
and when educated men burnt the images and broke 
down the altars, who can be surprised that the 
uneducated failed to see any reason why the doors 
and desks, the glass-work and iron-work, should be 
respected? Who can be surprised to see "Melrose 
Abbey as it is," or to find the carved stones of the 
great church of St. Edmund's Bury built into road- 
side walls ? There is nothing surprising in all this, 
however little such a result may have been foreseen 
by the leading Reformers. For they, being educated 
and able to distinguish to some extent between the 
real and the imaginary sanction of the existing 
religion, forgot that to the uneducated the imaginary 
sanction seemed the most real ; that to them the 
symbols of religion, the statues of the saints, the 
miracles of the altar, the pomp and penances of 
the wonted ritual, were the realities themselves ; and 
that if these symbols were all at once authoritatively 
despised and trampled upon by the educated, the 
uneducated would regard themselves as licensed to 
despise and trample upon the realities of religion 
also. The churches had been the conscience of the 
uneducated, and, as such, had kept them within 
bounds, had enforced upon them the observance of 
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that " nega,tive social conformity " which is to so 
many their highest virtue ; and when the uneducated 
were deprived of that conscience they did what was 
right in their own eyes, they were "without all 
order." Lawlessness enough there had been in 
England in the previous century, while the houses 
of York and Lancaster were contending with each 
other for supremacy ; but that had been military 
lawlessness. The lawlessness after the Reformation 
was a moral lawlessness — a lawlessness of a far more 
degrading and dangerous kind.* And for this law- 
lessness, which expressed itself in the spoliation of 
the churches, in promiscuous sexual intercourse, in 
the disregard of constituted authority, the English 
and Scotch Reformers, innocent though they were 
of it in their intentions, must be held indirectly 
responsible; they had taken away the restraining 
power of religion over the uneducated of the time, 
robbed religion of its imaginary sanction, and had 
put nothing in its place. True, they recommended 
the hearing of sermons, and extolled the virtue of 
honest labour ; f but what were sermons or honest 

• There is nothing, so far as I have been able to judge, in the 
" Paston Lotters," up to 1460 or thereabouts, which gives so dark 
a picture of English society as may be gathered from portions of Latimer's 
sermons a century later. 

t " How shalt thou provide for thy soul ? Go hear sermons. How 
for thy body ? Labour in thy vocation." — Latimer's 6th Friday Sermon 
at Westminster. 
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labour to those who had been accustomed to pilgrim- 
ages and relics, and who found a mine of wealth open 
to them in the deserted and unprotected and, as they 
reasonably thought, desecrated abbeys ? No doubt, 
from an abstract point of view, it was very foolish 
of the " rascal multitude " to find the sanction of 
religion where they did ; no doubt, too, it was very 
wrong of Shylock to see in his money the sole 
support of his life : but, foolish or wrong, so the case 
was, that Shylock saw in the loss of his money the 
loss of everything, and that the uneducated masses 
in Great Britain saw in the "purgation" of the 
existing religion, all religion, with its powerful influ- 
ence to enforce negative social conformity, abolished : 
and had it not been for the fresh impulse soon after 
given to social reconstruction by the development 
of her maritime resources, it is almost impossible to 
say what would have been the ultimate fate of 
England through the indiscriminate zeal of those who 
took advantage of the existence of a political pre- 
judice to attempt a sudden religious revolution. 

There was Providence in all this, it may be said ; 
the light of Evangelical truth was not to be extin- 
guished in Europe ; and therefore Drake and his 
fellow sea-rovers were allowed the opportunity, in the 
carrying out of expeditions not always righteous or 
merciful, of acquiring that nautical readiness which 
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was SO effective against the Armada. Be it so ; it is, 
of course, always possible that things may turn out 
better than undisceming and headstrong people 
deserve that they should turn out. It is, however, a 
safer and more commendable plan not to draw on 
Providence too heavily, or, indeed, not at all, if we 
can help it ; to make up our minds rather that the 
days of miracles are over, that our deeds will bring 
their natural consequences after them, that no sub- 
stitute will be found for Iphigenia at the last moment, 
and that if we leap from the gallery of a Belvedere 
we shall infallibly be taken up dead from the turf 
beneath. And therefore, though it so happened that 
the work of the English Protestant Reformers did not 
result as might have been expected, it will scarcely 
recommend itself as a wise or consistent act to the 
"free-thinker," in case his work in any respect re- 
sembles that of the Protestant Reformers, to blind 
himself with the hope that the evil consequences of 
that work will in some miraculous manner be averted. 
And that his work does resemble that of the Pro- 
testant Reformers in Great Britain (though scarcely 
so much that of the Protestant Reformers in Ger- 
many), is undoubtedly true. Like the Reformers, 
the " free-thinker " has ample excuses ; for surely 
there are enough things in the popular religion to 
make the intelligent man scornful, and the sensitive 
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man sad. Like the Reformers, too, the "free-thinker" 
thoroughly believes in the righteousness of his cause. 
But, like the Reformers still, he is terribly lacking in 
discrimination. Even though (as is to be hoped is 
the case) he can for himself distinguish to some 
extent between the imaginary and the real sanction 
of religion, he cannot see that in the popular, the 
average mind, the real and imaginary are inextricably 
entangled together ; he cannot see that, instead of 
making an onslaught upon the imaginary, he might 
be doing better service by adding reality to the real. 
No doubt, from an abstract point of view, it was very 
foolish of Shylock to think that his life consisted in 
the abundance of the things that he possessed, and 
no doubt, also, it was very foolish of the " rascal mul- 
titude " in the sixteenth century to think that pilgrim- 
ages, and relics, and altars, and images were the 
essential part of religion. But so it was — they did 
think so. And no doubt it may be very foolish, and 
indicative of intellectual mediocrity, for so many per- 
sons to-day to believe in the efficacy of going to 
church, or in the infallibility of the Bible. But so it 
is ; and the belief helps them to be respectable, if 
nothing more — ^helps them to observe that negative 
social conformity which must be observed if society is 
to be preserved from retrogression. And unless we 
are to commit ourselves to the theory of a Millennium, 
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we must accept it as a certainty, even if a melancholy 
one, that for the present they will continue to believe 
as they do, or at any rate, even though verbally cast- 
ing away their belief, remain at that intellectual and 
moral level which makes such belief congruous and 
possible. 

Now, it has some time back been noted, on suffi- 
ciently good authority, that no cognition can be 
absolutely free from emotion ; to which fact may now 
be added this other, suggested by universal experience 
• — that the less any particular cognition is tinged with 
emotion, the more easily we can get quit of it. The 
difficulty we experience in acknowledging ourselves 
in the wrong, does not arise nearly so often from 
a want of intellectual appreciation, as from the emo- 
tional objection we have to confess our liability to 
make mistakes. Our cherished opinions are, as a 
rule, cognitions largely combined with emotion — 
cognitions tainted with the selfishness of personal 
considerations ; if it were not so, Tory speeches 
would cease to exist, and the "Origin of Species" 
would much more speedily have been accepted by the 
scientific world. And hence it may be reasonably 
concluded that if (as the language of " free-thinkers " 
would often seem to imply) the popular religious 
beliefs of to-day were colourless cognitions — cogni- 
tions almost absolutely free from emotion, nothing 
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would be easier or simpler than to get quit of them 
and replace them with others. But they are not this ; 
and nothing would be more absurd than to suppose 
that they are ; for if they are, the amount of in- 
tellectual fatuity which the country contains must 
render all hope of intellectual progress a mere 
mockery. No ; the popular religious beliefs, if they 
can be called cognitions at all, are cognitions largely 
combined with emotion ; they are not associated 
merely with the highest results of nervous action ; 
they extend deep downwards, no one can tell in his 
own case how deep, but certainly deep enough to 
give rise occasionally to that religious monomania 
which results from imperfect digestion, and to justify 
the sneer of the Spirit in Clough's " Dipsychus," that 
he might perhaps gain a pious rapture once a fort- 
night — 

" By the lucky chance 
Of happier-tempered coflfee." 

Extending, then, so deep, associated so intricately 
not only with the moral, but with the emotional, and 
even the physical being, it must be held as certain 
that they cannot be easily or quickly changed or 
thrown off; and that if by some sudden shock of con- 
tradiction, an apparent and verbal renunciation of 
them is induced, such a shock does not expend its 
force where it falls, but is transmitted, in undetectable 
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modifications and with ever-decreasing vibrations, 
through all the thousand channels of mental associa- 
tion, effecting changes wherever it goes. 

To trace the effect of such a shock as far only as 
the moral associations of religious beliefs are con- 
cerned, is quite enough for the present purpose. The 
average level of morality, as has been already allowed, 
does not in reality depend upon religion ; but religion 
(because in a progressive society its maxims can never 
fall below the average morality) is to the many the 
means by which they get a clearer view, a more 
objective view, of the best morality of their time — by 
which an imaginary, but powerful sanction is given to 
their respectability. The association, moreover, be- 
tween the popular beliefs and that average level of 
morals which is called respectability is so close that 
what affects the one will inevitably, in some way, 
affect the other. And if any one wants to understand 
how a negation of popular religious beliefs (which are 
in themselves imaginary) can affect the average 
morality of the time (which is a most stupendous 
reality), he has only to go among a knot of " free- 
thinkers," or rather, perhaps, disciples of "free- 
thinkers," and hear how, in discussing matters of 
conduct (let us say such as have reference to the 
relationship between the sexes), they make use of the 
word " only." " The religious sanction of chastity," 
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they will say, " is all a mistake and a superstition ; it 
is only the custom of society that commands us in 
this respect ; and this command we are quite free to 
disregard if we choose." Now to those who, possessed 
of intellect enough to know what the custom of society 
implies — that it is the net result of millions of uncon- 
scious experiments made through centuries, and that 
it stands on a firmer basis than any philosophy that 
ever was constructed, — to these such a way of speak- 
ing and thinking might be harmless, though they cer- 
tainly would not employ the word "only." But to 
average persons, the disciples of " free-thinkers," who 
are to be taught by popular treatises, as some seem 
to think, to distinguish between " fossil sawdust " and 
the " bread of life ; " who can see no more meaning in 
the customs that surround them than they can see in 
the coats they put on, or the ledgers they write in, the 
withdrawal of the religious sanction, the imaginary 
sanction, of chastity seems the withdrawal of all sanc- 
tion apart from their own choice. And thus, even if 
in some cases ever so little, the inducement to observe 
a negative social conformity in this important respect 
is weakened, and the average morality of the time, 
even if ever so little, is lowered. For even if the idea 
that chastity is but a matter of choice should never 
be practically acted on, there is still danger incurred 
to the moral system. The moral system becomes 
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relaxed ; insomuch that whenever a temptation to 
unchastity comes in the way it is no longer resisted 
by a single impulse as a thing utterly incompatible 
with the higher life which even the most faulty form 
of Christianity professes to encourage; it is rather 
regarded as a thing to be argued with and speculated 
upon, to be dismissed, not altogether impolitely, as a 
visitor who would not be unwelcome save for those 
prudential considerations to which a man desirous of 
making his way in the world must yield. That the 
individual morality hereby suffers can hardly be 
questioned ; and through the lowering of the indi- 
vidual morality the average standard of the morality 
of the time is lowered, even if ever so Jittle. But it is 
just this "ever so little" that the "consistent free- 
thinker " is bound to take care of ; because the whole 
sum of evolutionary progress is made up of countless 
" ever so littles," not one of which can be spared. 

To produce moral retrogression instead of intel- 
lectual advance ; to be regarded in the future rather as 
the headstrong fanatic than as the judicious reformer ; 
— these are results the bare possibility of which might 
well induce the " free-thinker " at least to pause, and 
to question whether it would not be better for him to 
criticise the imaginary sanction of religion (if he feels 
bound to criticise it) privately to himself But he 
must now be shown another probable result of his 
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endeavours — a result which it may be thought he 
but little expects, and at which he will be anything 
but pleased. That he is sincerely wishing to do good 
by attacking superstition, may be fully admitted ; but 
what if he is only casting out one unclean spirit to 
make room for seven ? What if, in resisting a com- 
paratively mild superstition, he should be playing into 
the hands of a superstition which is rampant ? 

A living female writer of some considerable popu- 
larity has given it as her opinion that the problem of 
the Future Life is the " question of the day, to which 
a distinct * yes 'or * no ' must be given, and on whose 
decision, one way or the other, hang portentous results 
for both religion and morality." * Now, if there were 
any reason for believing that Miss Cobbe is correct 
in supposing that such important results are depend- 
ing upon the distinct answer given to this question, 
our case would indeed be pitiable ; for it is precisely 
the endeavour to give a decided answer to questions 
that can never be decided (and this question of the 
Future Life is one of them) that has from time to time 
played such havoc with practical religion and with the 
peace of society at large. Being now in the agonies 
of endeavouring to give a distinct answer about 
Biblical inspiration, surely it seems a hopeless thing 

* "A letter from Miss Cobbe to the Editor of the Index^ Toledo, 
U.S.A." Published by Thomas Scott, Upper Norwood. 
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to look forward to a new-commencing strife with the 
Hydra of Immortality. But though it may be hoped 
that Miss Cobbe will prove as much mistaken in her 
prediction as she is in her assumption — the assumption 
that to this question a distinct answer can be given — 
there can be no doubt that she represents a consider- 
able section of English society in her belief that the 
question of a Future Life is an important question 
and one to be answered. Here is a popular belief — 
a belief which till within the last fifty years or so was 
accepted so widely as a matter of course that few 
persons cared to dispute about it Within that time, 
however, there has arisen a continually growing sensi- 
tiveness upon this point ; the proofs of immortality 
have been eagerly asked for ; the popular mind, 
anxious, for several most natural and excusable rea- 
sons, that immortality should be' a reality, and losing 
something of its old confidence in the presence of the 
inferences rather than the direct attacks of physical 
science, has sought for evidence of its reality. And 
lo ! just as the whole world was in danger of sinking 
in the night of materialism (so the spiritualist puts 
it), here, by a beautiful design of Providence, comes 
Spiritualism to set us all right again. 

Beautiful, and natural also ; — intensely natural 
that, when we wish to believe a thing we should find 
the most convincing proofs that so it is ; and who is 
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not able to sympathize with the wish to believe in 
immortality ? But not the less does all the finer feel- 
ing, and genuine reverence, and common sense of 
society stand aghast at the profane balderdash and 
trumpery tricks of that new profession of medium 
which the anxiety on this point has created ; not the 
less is it felt that proofs the most convincing of a life 
to come would be dearly purchased at the expense of 
grafting such an evil as professional mediumship upon 
the life that now is. Of this evil the " free-thinker " 
has a most devout horror ; and he would certainly 
not be without a large circle of sympathizers in re- 
garding the existence of the professional medium as 
a public nuisance and a public danger. But suppose it 
can be shown that, if the existence of this nuisance 
should be indefinitely prolonged, the "free-thinker" 
himself will, in a great measure, be responsible for 
such prolongation ? 

There is no doubt that about this question of 
immortality the popular mind is at present very sensi- 
tive ; there is prevailing (as probably there always 
will prevail) a strong wish to believe in immortality, 
even if in an immortality limited to the righteous 
only. Now, whether or not the sensitiveness upon 
this subject is really the reflex effect of the develop- 
ment of physical science, two things are quite certain 
— first, that physical science is popularly supposed 
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to bear, by inference, against the old authorities for 
the belief in immortality ; and next, that the sensi- 
tiveness on the subject being so great, whatever force 
bears against the old authorities will be a force driving 
the popular mind to seek for new authorities. Hence 
the conviction held by the believers in Spiritualism 
that Spiritualism has been providentially developed 
just in the very nick of time to save society from 
materialism — a belief which is not in the least 
hindered by the grossly materialistic nature of almost 
all that is called spiritualistic. Now, if left alone, this 
belief would die out and the popular sensitiveness on 
the question of immortality would subside ; for as the 
physical sciences and the philosophy legitimately 
founded upon them become better known, it will be 
more generally recognized that (the idea of a corporeal 
immortality being now on its own merits practically 
abandoned) this philosophy does not touch the ques- 
tion of immortality at all so far as giving a decided 
" yes " or " no " is concerned. The popular mind will 
gradually become accustomed to the idea that a 
decided experimental "yes " or "no " cannot be given 
to this question, and that those who hold the belief in 
immortality must hold it, as it were, at their own risk. 
But in the meantime it is surely sufficiently obvious 
that to attempt to meet the popular affirmation with 
a negation which is itself experimentally unprovable. 
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will be only to drive the popular affirmation frantic, 
will be to shut it up in a comer and compel it to 
justify itself by any means possible; will infallibly 
tend, in short, to create new professional mediums, 
more ingenious tricks, more of those piles of Spiritual- 
istic literature which are to be found stored up in a 
certain street not far from the British Museum. 

It may not at first sight be seen how the ** free- 
thinker," whose efforts in Great Britain are mostly 
expended on the Bible, can exercise much effect on 
Spiritualism either one way or the other. But those 
who have interested themselves in examining the 
popular mind as it is, instead of laying down what it 
should be, will be fully aware that Spiritualism has 
ridden into English society on the back of the 
popular belief in Biblical infallibility. With many 
Spiritualists, indeed, if not with all, the keystone of 
their belief in the reality of the phenomena they 
witness is the unconscious (for it is unconscious) 
harmony into which Spiritualism has been brought 
with the narratives in the Bible. And the extent to 
which this harmonizing process is carried will hardly 
be credited by those who have not come in contact 
with it personally. Every miraculous event recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments is shown to have its 
counterpart in the Spiritualistic experiences of to-day. 
Regardless of all that has been said by Biblical critics 
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as to the false translations, historical discrepancies, 
and mythological appropriations which the Bible 
contains, the Spiritualist insists on clinging to its 
English letter with a tenacity of ignorance which is 
only paralleled by the tenacity of the ignorance with 
which, by the professed Secularist, its English letter 
is assailed. For a double reason, then, is an incite- 
ment to the creation of professional mediums furnished 
by the work of the "free-thinker." Indirectly, the 
" free-thinker " assails the belief in immortality ; 
directly, he assails the belief in Biblical infallibility. 
Spiritualism, having been, as it is thought, confirmed 
by the Bible, finds itself under the necessity of sup- 
porting Biblical infallibility; so that an attack on 
Biblical infallibility, instead of being met on its own 
ground, is met by the Spiritualists on another ground, 
— the ground that Spiritualism, " by many infallible 
proofs," shows the Bible to be literally true. And as 
the multiplication of these " infallible proofs " implies 
the multiplication of professional mediums, the " free- 
thinker " may enjoy the reflection that, in assailing 
Biblical infallibility, he is putting money into the 
pockets of men whom all the sober part of society 
regard as a public nuisance ; that, in attacking one 
comparatively mild superstition, he is encouraging 
another which is rampant. Of course it may be 
shown that the Spiritualists argue in a circle ; but 
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what then ? Nine-tenths of mankind habitually argue 
in a circle, and even make short cuts across it when 
they have some special object to gain. 

To show him, as even the possible result of his 
work, a depreciated average standard of morality and 
the perpetuation of an acknowledged public nuisance, 
might surely be enough to induce the " free-thinker," 
if he is really in earnest about progress, to pause and 
reconsider his whole position. To these results, how- 
ever, one other probable result must be added — a 
result which is perhaps the least tasteful of all to those 
who are desirous of steady and lasting progress. The 
social prejudice of the working-class against the 
Established Church is so great, that from this cause 
alone Disestablishment will be the probable result of 
an extension of the franchise downwards. But if to 
this social prejudice the " free-thinker " adds the 
weight of his own theological prejudice, the proba- 
bility of Disestablishment becomes almost a certainty; 
and if the English Church is disestablished it will be 
disestablished, not by the jealousy of the Noncon- 
formists, nor by the intellect of the " free-thinker," 
but by the brute force of the multitude which Noncon- 
formists and " free-thinkers " have together helped to 
arm. And the Church once disestablished, will it all 
be peace ? Will the car of Intelligence, guided by the 
spirits of common sense and national necessity, glide 
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smoothly over the ground where the Church lies 
buried ? A beautiful hope, but a delusive one. For, 
leaving the working-class (who will want a religion 
some day, when they have settled their trade disputes, 
and who will be attracted to the religion that is most 
objective in its form and doctrines) out of the ques- 
tion, there can be no doubt that the wealthy and 
aristocratic families will, in the event of Disestablish- 
ment, turn in large numbers to the Church which can 
show for itself the oldest traditions, the most aesthetic 
ritual, and the most learned clergy — in short, to the 
Roman Catholic Church. And surely this is the very 
last thing that the "free-thinker," if he is in earnest 
about progress, can wish — to see additional wealth 
and additional influence put into the hands of the 
Church with which religion is not allowed to occupy 
its proper place in the whole of human life, but is 
made to exist for its own sake, is encouraged to 
magnify itself into abnormal dimensions, to draw into 
its exclusive service the best energies of the time ; 
thus storing up the elements of social tempests not 
less devastating, even if less material, Aan that which 
broke over Central Europe in the Thirty-years* war. 

Such are the dangers of " free-thought," — dangers 
the bare possibility of which might well induce the 
" free-thinker," even if he holds that religion can be of 
no positive value to himself, rigidly to withhold his 
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hand from attacks upon the religion of others. If he 
is indeed, as he sometimes boasts himself to be, the 
advocate of progress and the restorer, or rather creator, 
of paths to dwell in, he will, on the merest hint of 
such danger, make a careful re-survey of the position 
which he occupies. Should he decline to do this, he 
is in no little danger of being regarded in the future 
as one who cared more for private gratification than for 
the public good ; and who would have let the whole 
universe perish sooner than part with one jot of his 
own self-importance. 
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PROSPECTIVE. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CASE RE-STATED. 

That some reform in respect of religious matters is 
necessitated by the circumstances of the time may 
be readily admitted ; and it may also be as readily 
admitted that such reform must lie in the direction 
of making the sanction of religion as real as possible, 
of bringing religion down as nearly as possible to 
direct experimental proof. And this necessity (strange 
as it may seem to those who are accustomed to asso- 
ciate the word " Evangelical " with all that is bigoted 
and unprovable) was foreseen little less than a hundred 
years ago by none other than the Rev. John Newton, 
of Olney ; a man who, in spite of the prevailing 
fashion to regard him as an enemy to common sense, 
might well be regarded as the common-sense genius 
of the Evangelical revival, just as Wesley was its 
organizing and Whitefield its preaching genius. " At 
a time," says Newton, writing in 1782, "when hypo- 
thesis and conjecture in philosophy are so justly. 
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exploded, and little is considered as deserving the 
name of knowledge which will not stand the test of 
experiment, the very use of the word experimental 
in religious concernments is by too many unhappily 
rejected with disgust. But we well know that they 
who affect to despise the inward feelings which 
religious persons speak of, and to treat them as 
enthusiasm and folly, have inward feelings of their 
own which, though they would, they cannot suppress. 
. . . We know that there are people who seldom 
smile when they are alone, who therefore are glad to 
hide themselves in a throng from the violence of their 
own reflections ; and who, while by their looks and 
their language they wish to persuade us they are 
happy, would be glad to change conditions with a 
dog. But in defiance of all their efforts they continue 
to think, forebode, and tremble. This we know, for 
it has been our own state, and therefore we know 
how to commiserate it in others. From this state the 
Bible relieved us. When we were led to read it with 
attention, we found ourselves described — we learnt 
the cause of our inquietude — we were directed to a 
method of relief — we tried, and we were not dis- 
appointed." * 

It is necessary, no doubt, that we should put 
ourselves into Newton's time — the time of which his 
• Newton's preface to Cowper's first volume of Poems. 
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friend Cowper was the leading and only poet — in 
order to understand the full reality of meaning that 
may lie under expressions such as these ; but it is 
worth remarking that it was indeed this experimental 
sanction that gave to the Evangelical revival its great 
strength. . Its weakness, no doubt, was here — ^that 
the experiment extended only to a certain order of 
emotions, and that as soon as the occasion for these 
emotions passed away, which it did as soon as society 
had recovered from its moral relapse, the reality of 
the emotional experiment was so much outweighed 
and comparatively depreciated by the more objective 
reality of physical experiment, that it has come to be 
regarded as almost entirely gaseous and unreal. But 
nevertheless the argument by which Newton sought 
to justify his own religious views in the eyes of 
philosophy is the same identical argument by which 
any religion which is in the future to be positively 
beneficial to society, which is to be able to supply an 
" emotional stimulus to the higher volition," must be 
justified — the argument, namely, that it can be tested 
by experiment, and that, not only in respect of one 
side or of one aspect, but more or less in respect of all. 
Most persons will probably be prepared to join with 
Newton in saying that the present is a time in which 
hypothesis and conjecture in philosophy are justly 
exploded, and in which little is considered as 
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deserving the name of knowledge which will not 
stand the test of experiment And our arrival at 
such a point in the history of philosophy is, it may 
be easily believed, the natural result of our progress 
in civilization. For while it may or may not be true 
that philosophy has shown an uninterrupted progress 
from Thales to Comte, and while it may or may not 
be true that (as Mr. Herbert Spencer would seem to 
hold) all philosophy whatever must ultimately become 
experimental, about these facts there can be no ques- 
tion — ^that the European (or let us say for greater 
clearness' sake, the Teutonic) mind has a remarkable 
affinity for the positive, or i posteriori method of 
thinking ; that all through the course of Europeacn 
history it has been struggling, with growing success, 
to express itself through this way of thinking, gradu- 
ally emancipating itself from the imported philosophies 
of other races and of other branches of the race from 
which itself has sprung ; and that it now stands forth 
with a consistent philosophy of its own — the philosophy 
of evolution — which is daily gathering strength and 
confirmation from experiments carried forward in a 
hundred different directions. And here comes in the 
difficulty of the time — the difficulty which the exist- 
ence of the "free-thinker" expresses, but which it 
may be suspected he is quite incompetent to deal 
with — the difficulty of finding a place or a use for 
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religion at all. For a religion, if it is to exist out- 
wardly, implies a creed, and a creed is (as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer says) an it priori theory of the universe — ^the 
universe either in respect of the whole of its relations 
or in respect of some of them — for example, in 
respect of its relations to human conduct or to 
human volition. And therefore the "free-thinker," 
even while he may see reason to restrain himself 
from attacks upon the religion of others, to be con- 
tent to let others take pleasure, if they can, in what 
offends himself, may yet fairly ask whether there 
will be any room for a religion in the future, when 
the new knowledge and new ideas which he has 
become possessed of have percolated downwards 
through the whole strata of society. 

It is not, perhaps, very difficult to understand 
what are the reasons that may lead many persons 
to doubt, even if they do not seek to communicate 
their doubts to others, whether there will be room 
for a religion in the future. Looking at the average 
religion which prevails at present, they see that it is 
apparently founded on ideas which are absolutely 
beyond all possibility of verification. They see that 
this religion presupposes the infallibility of a book 
(for we are restricting ourselves to religion in England) 
which, even if no attacks are made upon the idea of 
its infallibility, will inevitably in course of time be 
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everywhere regarded as fallible. They see, too, that 
in respect of the most universally received religious 
doctrines — for example, the belief in the efficacy of 
prayer and in the duty of relying solely upon Provi- 
dence^even averagely religious men are more and 
more restricting the limits within which they are 
held to be applicable, and they can hardly doubt 
that, these doctrines having been excluded from the 
field of pure physics owing to the gradual recognition 
of fixed laws, they will, when the fixed laws of mind 
are gradually recognized, be also excluded from that 
field of mixed physics which is the property of the 
modern psychologist. Religion, if it imply but little, 
must imply some amount of an assumption, of an 
d priori theory, with regard to the condition and 
reason of things ; if it does not imply this, it is 
scarcely a religion ; and will there (it may be asked) 
be room for such a thing when our knowledge of the 
universe is complete ? Again, the progress of civili- 
zation brings about such an increased gentleness of 
manners, such toleration among men of each other, 
such spontaneous rejection of actions which may 
injure society, that it may be well asked whether 
there will be in the future a necessity for even the 
refined moral restraint which a creed much more 
refined than is now averagely accepted is capable of 
exercising — ^whether the necessity for personal con- 
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siderations in the guidance of our actions will not be 
done away with in our ability to see clearly, and 
without reference to any considerations but those of 
the "abstract rule of right," what we ought to do. 
Or again (it may be asked), supposing the Bible to be 
the basis of Christianity, does not the Bible itself 
provide for the ultimate extinction of organized 
Christianity when the ends it was intended to serve 
have been accomplished ? 

That in this direction (for all these things are 
practically one) we are tending, there cannot be a 
doubt. We are tending, as John Newton said, to 
reject everything in the guise of knowledge that can- 
not be tested by experiment ; we are narrowing more 
and more the possible limits of our assumptions with 
regard to the universe ; our manners are becoming 
gentler ; we are growing towards a moral condition in 
which external restraint may be more dispensed with ; 
we are restricting the influence of personal considera- 
tions upon our conduct ; we are getting to under- 
stand more clearly what are our social duties ; and 
there is, without doubt, ground for asserting that 
Christianity, if founded on the Bible, contains pro- 
vision for its own extinction as an organized system. 
But, leaving out of sight any question as to the 
enormous length of time which would probably be 
necessary to bring us to our ultimate destiny, it will 
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be well to notice that, as progress goes on, it creates 
within itself certain retarding and antagonistic forces, 
the recognition of which may well cause us to correct 
our first impression with regard to the future of 
religion. 

Knowledge increases, and may increase without 
practical limit ; but then the more knowledge in- 
creases the more clearly its relativity is recognized. 
For instance, the savage believes the sun to be a fiery 
and capricious monster, and is certain of the fact 
beyond all patience of contradiction. The modern 
philosopher has much better reason for believing the 
sun to be a globular mass of matter of a certain size 
and weight, fulfilling certain predictable sequences as 
to its movements. But yet the modern philosopher is 
quite aware of the possibility that all this may be a 
mistake ; and he knows also that there are conditions 
under which the conception of the savage may appear 
true. And thus as our knowledge of the relationships 
of the universe increases, and as we recognize the fact 
that this knowledge is only relative, we shall recognize 
the fact also that our **i priori theories" of the 
universe, our assumptions with regard to it, our 
religious creeds, were not absolutely false ; but that 
they were true from some particular point of view. 
For example, we shall reject as an absolute truth the 
idea that volition, though it " counts for something," 
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is free and undetermined, and we shall reject as an 
absolute truth the idea that the will of God gave the 
first impulse to our own volitional endeavours to make 
the world a little less miserable ; but we shall acknow- 
ledge, whenever we are filled with the consciousness 
of our volition, whenever therefore we are regarding 
everything from the standpoint of volition, that the 
idea of the will of God, of a conscious and all-power- 
ful Being, giving the first impulse to our own volitional 
action, seems both congruous and probable. 

But another necessity, besides that of thus recog- 
nizing the limits of thought, will be laid upon us as 
our knowledge of the universe advances. The neces- 
sity will also be laid upon us of recognizing the 
proper relationships of thought. As the growth of 
society necessitates the greater subdivision of labour^ 
so the extension of our knowledge will necessitate the 
recognition of certain convenient relationships in 
which things may be thought about and spoken of. 
That this is now largely done by us in practice, every 
one knows. We do not, for instance, when we are 
referring to an accident from lightning, speak of the 
lightning (unless, indeed, we happen to be reporting fof 
a country newspaper) as an electric discharge, though 
we should be perfectly at liberty to do so if we chose. 
We do not, though we could if we chose (and as, indeed, 
we probably should do if we wished to dispute about 
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the nature of candles instead of using them) speak of 
the act of lighting a candle in the terms of molecular 
physics. In short, when we are left free and unpreju- 
diced in the use of common sense, we naturally observe 
common-sense distinctions. And surely one of the 
most obvious and natural of the distinctions which we 
shall observe in the future will be this — ^that as con- 
duct depends more or less upon volition, volition will 
be the starting-point of our discussions about conduct ; 
that, while acknowledging that volition cannot be 
absolutely free, that it must indeed be pre-determined, 
we shall acknowledge also that " volition counts for 
something in determining the course of events," and 
that it can, for all practical purposes, be freely exer- 
cised. 

Again, it is without doubt true that, as civilization 
advances, manners become gentler ; that the need, if 
ever it existed, for the moral restraint which religion 
supplies, becomes less and less pressing ; that the acts 
that were difficult to our forefathers will become 
natural and commonplace to our descendants ; and 
therefore it might be argued (and indeed is argued) 
that in process of time the necessity for religion will 
altogether disappear — that we shall live by the 
" abstract rule of right ; " that we shall, in our greater 
knowledge, be able to see clearly what our duty is, 
and shall disdain to perform it on account of personal 
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considerations. But then, as against this, it must be 
remembered that as society becomes more civilized, it 
becomes much more complicated and sensitive ; that 
as duty becomes fixed between narrower limits, it 
becomes more difficult to see what our duty is. We 
may bisect a centipede, and life is only multiplied ; we 
run a knife-blade into the ball of the human thumb, 
and death possibly follows. And thus, in a highly 
organized society, though the limits of conduct are 
made narrower, there are a thousandfold more points 
which are affected by conduct, and the whole social 
structure is many times more sensitive to even slight 
derelictions from duty than it was, in its earlier stages 
of development, to derelictions which we should now 
call stupendous. Even in respect of reform it is 
evident that the reform which would be possible and 
beneficial in a comparatively savage society might 
be completely fatal in a society further advanced. So 
that it may very fairly be assumed that, in proportion 
as manners become gentler and the temptations to 
neglect of duty less violent, the course of highest duty 
will become more intricate, and even a slight mistake 
as to duty more dangerous. 

Again, it may be said with ^ome degree of truth 
that if Christianity is based on the Bible it provides 
for its own extinction as an organized religious 
system ; that it provides for that silent contemplation 
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of the mystery of things, for that worshipping in spirit 
and in truth, which will always seem to a certain 
class of minds the very perfection of religion, and 
which can only be violated and depreciated by the 
introduction of the likeness of anything in heaven or 
earth, even the likeness of a verbal expression. But 
Christianity, as has already been seen, does not, as an 
organized religious system, depend on the Bible ; it is 
the old Puritan notion to hold that it does — a notion 
which Selden, for the Puritans of his time, shattered 
eflFectually simply by his remark that there was no 
mention in the Bible of Parliament And in like 
manner to the Puritans of to-day (or rather to those 
who make use of the Puritan argument against many 
existing conditions of religion) it is sufficient to say 
that, if the Bible provides for the extinction of 
organized Christianity, it provides also for the 
existence of the Peculiar People, and satisfactorily 
disposes of the whole medical profession and of the 
whole of that forethought by which modern society is 
held together. 

From these considerations alone it might appear 
as if there will be room for religion in the future — 
room even for a Theistic creed, a belief in a conscious 
First Cause, which, though not at other times regarded 
as absolutely true, will be held to be true whenever 
we have to do with questions of making the world less. 
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miserable through the exercise of our volition — ques- 
tions concerning that conduct which, as we all know, 
constitutes "three-fourths of life." But there is 
another consideration — a consideration suggested by 
that definition of religion which has been made use of, 
which seems to point still more decidedly in this 
direction. Religion is based, it has been said, on the 
universal experience as to the uncertainty of life, 
and finds its popular expression in the endeavour to 
propitiate the powers presiding over life and death. 
Now, the experience on which religion is based is 
personal, individual, experience ; and the question 
naturally arises, " Unless these experiences as to the 
uncertainty of life are altogether eliminated, will there 
not still, even side by side with the most thorough 
dissemination of scientific knowledge, be room for 
the development of a religious creed, of an it priori 
theory of the universe, in respect of some of its 
relationships at least " ? 

It will be seen that it is rather the negative, the 
propitiatory side of religion that is here spoken of, 
than its positive side ; spoken of, too, not as in 
advocacy, but as in an endeavour to reckon up proba- 
bilities, and with a view to the ultimate suggestion 
that, if there will indeed be room left for such a creed 
to exist, it will be safer for society that the creed 
should be generally recognized and systematized than 
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that it should be left to develop itself fantastically 
under the pressure of strong individual feelings. For 
to restrict things too rigidly to their principal use, 
to make no allowance for weakness or pliability of 
material, is an error, which, in common life, is carefully 
avoided, and an error not to avoid which will very 
likely interfere with the main object in view. A 
chimney-stalk is intended to carry off smoke, but it 
must be built so that it can rock to the pressure of 
the wind ; an iron-bridge is constructed to carry a 
road, but room must be left for its expansion and 
contraction under the action of heat or cold ; and it 
would seriously militate against the ends for which 
these works are undertaken were not such provisions 
made. And thus, if a religion is to be retained to give 
strength to human nature, to supply that emotional 
stimulus to the higher volition of which we shall still, 
possibly, stand in need, room must surely be left in it 
to give sufficient play to the weaknesses of human 
nature — ^weaknesses which may else prove themselves 
destructive powers. It has been seen that it is at 
least probable that Spiritualism has resulted from an 
unconscious pressure against the general belief in 
immortality; can it be doubted (to put the case 
strongly) that if, with society as it is, the belief in 
immortality were prohibited by a parliamentary vote, 
sects would be created with whom the unprovable 
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doctrine of immortality would seem the only thing 
worth speaking or thinking of ? And would not 
this be a greater evil than a belief in immortality 
generally recognized, but kept in its proper sub- 
ordination ? 

The difficulties of complete religious freedom and 
the temptation many persons would always be under 
to make a religious creed for themselves, even if there 
were none generally recognized, may be shown by one 
or two illustrations. In the first place, however, let 
it be noticed that, as civilization and intelligence 
advance, conscience will become more highly de- 
veloped, and the social affections more refined and 
intensified. This must be so; for the external 
restraint which religion imposes can only be safely 
withdrawn when the self-restraining power of con- 
science is competent to perform thoroughly the func- 
tion which formerly belonged to religion. And so with 
the social affections ; the more we advance in that 
negative sympathy which restrains us from injuring 
our neighbours, the higher will rise our positive 
sympathy with those who stand most nearly related 
to us. And then, this being so, what follows > 

It has already been seen what power a religion 
possesses to rescue those who have been educated in 
it from the pain that follows upon a consciousness of 
moral transgression, upon the commission of an act 
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which seems unworthy to the doer of it. That reli- 
gion should be able to do this is well, not only for the 
transgressor's own sake, but for the sake of society 
also. It is well for himself, not because of the deliver- 
ance from mental pain thus afforded him, but because 
the sense of transgression incapacitates him from 
exercising his volition to the best advantage. And it 
is well for society, not merely because a loss is sus- 
tained by society through the volition of this one man 
being impaired, but because he becomes a positive and 
actual danger to society. For a man with a wounded 
conscience is a danger to society ; he is a man whose 
nature is very liable to become discontented, to be- 
come fit only " for treasons, stratagems, and spoils." 
He is as much a drag upon society as a physically 
wounded man is upon an army ; and in his own 
interest, and in the interest of society also, he must be 
restored if possible. Now, if he has been trained in 
certain religious beliefs, these beliefs, while possibly 
they are able to depress him more at the first, can 
also restore him at the last ; they can destroy, but 
they can also recreate ; they can' show him a picture 
of a God displeased with his fault, but they can also 
show him the picture of a God forgiving his fault and 
blotting it out of the book of remembrance. But 
now entertain the supposition of a man religiously 
free, one who holds "on the law within," who finds 
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his religion in himself, who can trace, as Clough 
has it — 

*' In the stones bread, and life in the blank mind." 

As long as his actions do not offend his conscience, 
well and good. But suppose that, amid those increas- 
ing intricacies of daily life which, as society advances, 
will make it so increasingly difficult to follow the 
line of highest duty, he were to fall below his best 
ideal, and to offend his conscience, how shall he 
recover from the moral pain incurred through his 
loss of self-respect ? How shall his volition be re- 
stored to its former level } By means of the religion 
within himself, it might be said, just as others are 
delivered by the religion external to themselves. An 
easy thing to say, but how difficult to do! How 
shall one whose conscience is accusing him trust his 
conscience to excuse him ? His light was all in him- 
self ; but at the very moment when he wants that 
light most, it is dimmed. To every cry for deliver- 
ance from his moral pain he only hears the answer 
coming back, " He trusted in himself ; let him deliver 
himself, if he delight in himself." And as he does 
not delight in himself, he dare not, scarcely, make an 
effort to deliver himself; for he suspects himself in 
any such effort he may from time to time make. No 
doubt it may over and over again be present to his 
mind that his fault took him by surprise, that it has 
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not lessened his love for what is better; but such 
assurances he will always receive with a suspicion 
of bias that will never allow them to overcome 
thoroughly his contempt for himself Now, is it not in 
the highest degree probable that one in such a case 
would divide his conscience in twain, and see in one 
half of it himself and in the other half a power 
superior to himself, judging of his fault and forgiving 
it ? Would not the temptation be almost overwhelm- 
ing to place outside of himself and roughly personalize 
that knowledge of his own love for what is better, and 
of the palliating circumstances of his unworthy act, 
which he naturally sets in the balance against his 
contempt for himself, and to regard that knowledge 
as part of a Supreme Knowledge which besets him 
behind and before, which knows the inmost secrets of 
his nature, his liability to make mistakes and act 
hastily, and which, being Supreme, can absolve him 
at least from the mental consequences of his trans- 
gression ? And would it not be better, both for 
society and himself, that he should do this, and thus 
escape speedily from his mental disquietude — ^thus 
enable himself to carry on his daily work in the world 
free from the pain which, for the sake of our own 
moral preservation, must needs result from an act 
done contrary to our better nature ? 

Again, as society advances, the social affections^ 
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and more especially such as those which are expressed 
in the relationship of marriage, become intensified ; 
but still the advance of society cannot altogether 
provide that death shall not interfere with their 
exercise. And here it might indeed be asked of 
those who profess to be desirous of complete religious 
freedom whether they are able to drink of that cup 
and to be baptized with that baptism? Are they 
able to bear misfortune that seems to crush all hope 
out of existence, without the help of the idea which 
religion presents that such misfortune will, in some 
way or other which they cannot see, work for their 
ultimate benefit ? Can they bear the supreme separa- 
tion from those whose life is part of their own, without 
the consolation of the religious belief that such 
separation is only temporary ? Can they meet death, 
whose "ugsome face," as Latimer has it, all men 
must behold, in their own strength, and without the 
support of those beliefs which, whether true or not, 
every religion supplies to those whose life has reached 
its limit ? For these are things which the man who 
is religiously free must bear ; and those who talk of 
the glories of religious freedom little know of what it 
is that they speak. They do not know the pains, the 
doubts, the shadows which dim and interrupt those 
glories, often so much as to conceal them altogether, 
often so much as to make even the legitimate possessor 
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of religious freedom (if there is such a person) long to 
go back to any faith, to any religious despotism, 
rather than suffer longer the pain that comes to him 
through his freedom. His task is like that of the 
hero who wrestled with death on behalf of his friend. 
The world around him can see the result of his 
wrestling, and can hail him as a hero ; but the world 
does not know, and cannot know, with what labour, 
through how many hair-breadth escapes from being 
vanquished, that victory has been won. Upon him 
who is religiously free misfortune may light as upon 
any other; but to him is denied that light shining 
through darkness which is the consolation and sup- 
port of his brethren around him. On him, too, the 
same bereavements may fall ; from him, as from any 
one else, the desire of his eyes may be taken away 
with a stroke ; but while others can go on their way 
in the strength of the hope of a reunion, he must be 
content to regard such reunion as all but impossible, 
must school himself not to hope for it, lest he should 
be thereby weakening his power of self-reliance. In 
times when others can find relief through the sympathy 
of their fellows, he must be alone ; when into the 
wounds of others is poured the balm of religious 
consolation, he must be searching the blank desert 
of his own heart for even a drop of cold water, and 
often be searching it in vain. Glorious, no doubt, is 
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religious freedom to him who has made it legitimately 
his own, who can indeed find in himself the same 
spur to duty, the same check to indulgence of the 
lower self, which others find outside themselves in 
the religion under which they have been educated. 
Glorious, very glorious at times, is the hill-top when 
the light is on it, when the warm air moves freely 
across it, when we can see at our feet the world 
stretched out as a map. But he that is religiously 
free must expect all weathers. His, too, will be the 
isolation of midnight; round him will roll the clouds; 
upon him will storms beat with treble the force that 
they exercise in the inhabited valleys ; and can you, 
he might well say to those who would stand with 
him, endure the pain, the doubt, the loneliness of this 
height ? — and even if you think you can, is it well that 
you should make the trial ? 

These, it might be said, are the difficulties of 
religious freedom in the present ; in the future they 
will be much less strikingly made manifest, as emotion 
becomes more and more subject to the intellectual 
will. Be it so; but remembering that with the advance 
of society the social affections will be intensified, 
may it not be held that there will always be room for 
a wish on the part of those who are bereaved that 
immortality should be a reality ? Remembering, too, 
that as society advances it becomes more intricate. 
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and that consequently our individual efforts to improve 
it will be more often liable to disappoint us, does it 
not seem probable that there will always be room left 
for minds more sensitive than others, finding their 
attempts disappointing them, to fall back on the idea 
of a never-failing Providence, ordering all things in 
heaven and earth ? And supposing it to be so, that 
in the future, no matter how completely our know- 
ledge will be organized and disseminated, there will 
always be room for some to feel themselves oppressed 
by the sense of moral shortcomings, stricken by the 
severance of sympathetic companionships, humbled by 
the failure of their efforts to make the world a little 
less miserable — supposing this to be so, will it not 
surely be safer and better that society at large should, 
if it wants a religion for uses more positive and more 
open to experimental verification, take care that in 
that religion room is left for the play of these feelings 
and their resultant wishes and beliefs, rather than they 
should be left to be dealt with by the individuals in 
whom they arise ? 

This is not said as in advocacy of such feelings; for 
indeed there is no need to advocate the existence of 
things which will exist whether we wish it or not. 
Rather, having in view the certainty of their existence, 
the advocacy here is for such a recognition of that 
existence as will prevent them from ever becoming 
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rebellious and destructive to the proper balance of 
society — an object in which every one who takes the 
liberal side of social and political questions is interested. 
No ; if we are to have a religion in the future, we 
must have some better reason for its existence than 
a merely negative reason; we must have something 
better to say for it than the expression of a conviction 
th^t it is the lesser of two evils ; it must rest on a 
foundation more solid than a metaphysical distinction 
or a wish suggested by bereavement. It must be 
seen to be capable of conferring a positive benefit ; 
it must have a real sanction, a thoroughly experi- 
mental basis. Any other religion than this we shall 
not be satisfied with; any other religion than this 
will never hold its own in the presence of that enor- 
mous mass of experimental knowledge which is day 
by day becoming better organized and more widely 
distributed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE REAL SANCTION OF CHRISTIANITY. 

In an address of a considerably later date than that 
on the "Physical Basis of Life," Professor Huxley, 
whose words have already been made use of as a 
text, expressed himself as follows ; — 

"I can conceive the existence of an Established Church 
which should be a blessing to the community. A Church in 
which, week by week, services should be devoted, not to the- 
iteration of abstract propositions in theology ; but to the setting 
before men's minds of an ideal of true, just, and pure living ; a 
place in which those who are weary of the burden of daily cares 
should find a momenf s rest in the contemplation of the higher 
life which is possible for all, though attained by so few ; a place 
in which the man of strife and of business should have time to 
think how small, after all, are the rewards he covets compared 
with peace and charity. Depend upon it, if such a Church 
existed, no one would seek to disestablish it." * 

Here, again, as in a former instance, it might be 
interesting to notice, were it not that we are bound 

* "Administrative Nihilism," an Address delivered to the members 
of the Midland Institute on the 9th of October, 187 1, and subsequently 
published in the Fortnightly Review, 
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to recognize the almost purely rhetorical nature of 
this passage, how completely the position of many 
of those who support the Established Church as it 
is, is conceded. The passage, however, is eminently 
rhetorical, and must not be leaned upon, except in 
so far as this — that it expresses the feeling of a man 
equally eminent for his logical faculties and for his 
steadfast application of those faculties to what is, to 
him, the ordinary business of his life, that there is 
something, after all, which stands above logic and 
ordinary business, something which is to be reached 
in another way, and which, if reached, will give more 
satisfaction than the most brilliant results of logic or 
the most thorough success in our ordinary occupations. 

This " higher life, possible for all, yet attained by 
so few " — what is it } Is there such a thing at all } 
And, if there is, why do so few attain to it ? An 
answer may possibly be best obtained by considering 
what is the nature, and what are the results, of our 
ordinary life. 

It will hardly be necessary to prove, either to the 
" free-thinker " or to any one else, that the greater 
part of life with most persons, or indeed with all, is a 
struggle for existence. As Clough has it — 

** It is precisely this 
That keeps us all alive." 

And it will be as little necessary to prove to the 

O 
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acceptor of the theory of evolution that, without the 

influence of such a struggle for existence, progress, 

either social, moral, or intellectual, could not be 

accomplished — that to imitate, if we could, the actions 

of the *' Do-as-you-likes," would be ultimately to 

share their fate. That to ninety-nine persons out of 

a hundred, at least, life is a struggle, the most 

commonplace experience amply testifies. Each one, 

while he contributes, even possibly without knowing 

it, his share of energy to the great social machine, 

is interested in getting back from the social machine 

the means wherewithal to " make both ends meet " — 

the means wherewithal to keep himself and those 

dependent on him provided with physical and social 

necessities, or what are by habit regarded as such. 

And as civilization advances, this struggle, which at 

first exhibited itself intermittingly and mostly under 

physical aspects, exhibits itself under aspects more 

closely associated with the expenditure of nervous 

energy, and makes its presence more frequently felt ; 

for whether or not, as civilization advances, the 

social pressure per square mile is actually greater, 

it is certain that we come to be more conscious of 

it ; we feel the struggle for existence more, even 

though the antagonizing influence may not, on the 

whole, be more formidable. At any rate, the fact 

that the struggle for existence is more felt, tends to 
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make it seem, and possibly become, much more 
severe ; and the struggle would probably be felt out 
of all proportion, were it not that the advance of 
society is continually creating a greater variety of 
occupations — subdividing labour more and more in 
the following of that rigid economy of forces by 
which alone evolutionary progress is accomplished. 
But the subdivision of labour, while it is on the whole 
beneficial, has this condition attached to it — that it 
tends to narrow the conceptions of those who are 
engaged in labour. It leaves less room for individu- 
ality to assert itself; the men and women who would 
in former times have been St Bernards or St. 
Theresas, must be content in these days to preach 
university sermons or to build model cottages. And 
as with the priest, so with the people; as with 
the distinguished and able, so with the ordinary 
and commonplace ; the complication of the social 
machinery tends more and more to lead those who 
are interested in its several parts to identify them- 
selves with their work, to seem to themselves only 
parts of the social machine — pistons or cog-wheels 
that have daily to make so many strokes or revolu- 
tions, and whose reward it is to be recognized as 
pistons or cog-wheels, and to receive their due share 
of lubrication. 

Now it is for the sake of furnishing us with an 
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outlet from the weariness of this machine-like life 
that Art and Literature exist — exist and are probably 
distributed by a natural process over a wider surface 
the more the social pressure is felt, and the more, 
consequently, their existence is rendered necessary. 
And while undoubtedly the Art and Literature that 
are sought after by commonplace persons will be 
themselves commonplace, still their effect, wherever 
they exercise an effect, will be always the same. 
We find in them an outlet from ourselves ; a means of 
escape into a purer and more serene atmosphere than 
that we generally breathe ; a means of showing us a 
wider horizon of life than we can see from the level 
of our ordinary occupations, or at any rate of remind- 
ing us that the possibility of seeing such a wider 
horizon exists. Above all, we gain through them a 
wider view of human affairs ; we get to see that the 
springs of human action are more complicated than 
our own immediate experience, necessarily limited, 
would lead us to think; we gain the power, often 
unconsciously to ourselves, to suspend our judgments, 
to extend our sympathies; we acquire the habit of 
unconsciously comparing the actions and characters 
of those with whom we come in contact with a 
standard that ever widens as our acquaintance with 
Art and Literature increases. And thus, living in the 
midst of a wondrously complicated society, we gain 
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an insight into its conditions and probabilities of the 
most valuable kind, and one which we should never 
gain from any study of political economy, useful as 
that science may be. In this way it is, as Sir Philip 
Sidney has well remarked, that the poet (meaning 
the artist in general) will always be the popular 
philosopher, because he sets before the mind a " per- 
fect picture " of that whereof the philosopher " be- 
stoweth but a wordish conception." 

That a " higher life " of reflection is reached by 
the means of Art and Literature, the evolutionist 
must hold, whoever else may reject the proposition ; 
for the life of reflection which he thus reaches, though 
not of another kind, is a life based on a wider circle 
of experiences, a life more complex, and allowing of 
more numerous and more subtle variations ; and, as 
the evolutionist knows, it is the greater complexity of 
ideas, or of physical organisms, or of societies, that 
raises these things higher in the evolutionary scale. 
But now let it be remarked that the tendency to take 
a mean and inferior view of human action is not the 
only danger that arises to us out of our machine-like 
life of ordinary occupations. Coming in contact day 
after day with the same persons, or the same side 
only of human nature, there is a strong temptation to 
us to think that human nature has no other side than 
this one. And in like manner, being put into a fixed 
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groove of business and finding our volition count for 
but little therein, finding ourselves met at every turn 
by a best or proper manner of performing our work 
as pistons or cog-wheels that has been determined 
independently of ourselves, there is a strong tempta- 
tion present with us to think that our volition counts 
either for very little or for nothing at all. Even where 
in connection with our ordinary occupations we seem 
to see volition counting for something, it only counts 
for something in the struggle for existence, in the 
natural effort of each man to out-elbow his neigh- 
bours, and not as a means of making the world less 
miserable. And hence the temptation, a temptation 
waxing greater the more our sphere of business is 
limited through the subdivision of labour, to make a 
mean and inferior estimate of our volition, to think 
that it counts for very little, if for anything at all, and 
thus to shut ourselves out from that " higher life " of 
action in which volition is allowed a wider scope — 
in which, exercised on those numerous and complex 
human interests that lie outside the immediate field 
of daily occupations, it can, by making life more 
completely human, by helping the toiler to forget, 
even if ever so little, the groove in which he toils, do 
something towards making the world a happier world 
than it is. 

This, then, is the "higher life," the life of the 
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higher volition ; the life in which an endeavour is 
made more and more to realize that most certain of 
all experimental truths, that "volition counts for 
something as a condition of the course of events ; " 
this is the "higher life," most clearly possible for 
all, but, owing to the constant influence which daily 
occupations exercise to dull our sense of volition, a 
" ligher life " to which many will fail to attain. But 
clearly, as different states and conditions of society 
pnduce different kinds of ordinary occupation, so 
different states and conditions of society will have 
each its own peculiar field for the exercise of the 
higher volition. It would, of course, be absurd to 
suppose that the higher life of action to-day can much 
resemble the higher life of action that was sought 
after by the founders of European chivalry. We can 
best tell, and indeed frequently we can only tell, of 
what nature is the higher life of action which is possible 
for us to-day, by noticing what is the nature of the 
temptations to which we are specially subjected in 
our ordinary occupations. 

There can be no doubt that the average level of 
morality in England has now risen above open acts of 
violence and pillage. Such acts, when they occasion- 
ally occur, are condemned by the universal voice ; 
they are, if nothing else, obstructions to business, and 
interfere with that general security of society in which 
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wealth can be best accumulated Clearly, then, it will 
not be necessary for us, in seeking after the higher 
life, to make such a marked and physical protest 
against acts of violence and open sensuality as was 
made, in the Middle Ages, by the religious leaders of 
Europe. The mere appeal to self-advantage, to the 
desire to be thought respectable, will exert, in respect 
of such acts, a prohibitory influence sufficiently power- 
ful over all natures, except those which are to le 
found in that insanitary section of society known is 
the "criminal classes." The struggle for existence 
has now, with us, passed into that stage in which its 
pressure is more continuously felt, and in which it is 
less closely associated with mere physical conditiois, 
and more closely with that expenditure of nervous 
energy which is involved in the following of pursiits 
less dependent on muscular effort than on intellectual 
acuteness. Still, the struggle for existence — competi- 
tion, as it is more generally called — persists, and will 
be felt more and more ; and though we shall not and 
do not resort to open plunder or regard all our neigh- 
bours as leagued to plunder us openly, still we shall 
regard them as competitors with ourselves for a certain 
limited commodity, the more of which they obtain 
the less there will be for us. There is, then, it might 
be said, some sort ofa necessity laid upon us to regard 
all men, in the light of the world's ordinary occupa- 
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tions, with suspicion ; a necessity laid upon us to 
shield ourselves against the greed of others by means 
of all the precautions which the events of each day 
may suggest, always, however, taking care not to injure 
ourselves by falling below the average honesty which 
is the world's condition of success. Now, the effect 
which this necessity (a necessity which must become 
more and more imperative with the increasing com- 
plexity of society) will exercise upon our volition is 
tolerably apparent. We shall be tempted more and 
more to think that we cannot help ourselves ; to think 
that, in spite of all we may profess to wish to the con- 
trary, we are compelled to take things as we find 
them. To a suggestion that it presents an inhuman 
spectacle for class to be arrayed against class, or that 
certain practices sanctioned by trade are scarcely con- 
sistent with perfect honesty, or that it is degrading to 
be continually suspecting every man as an enemy — to 
such suggestions we shall find ourselves increasingly 
ready to reply that no doubt such things are not con- 
sistent with a desirable standard of humanity or 
honesty or brotherly feeling, but that we cannot help 
it ; that if we were to adopt a new course, others 
would not ; that those who go to Rome with the best 
intentions find themselves in the end compelled to do 
as Rome does ; and that, finally, to attempt to intro- 
duce reforms into trade would be our own ruin and no 
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one else's advantage. And thus, leaving out of sight 

altogether the damaging effect which this spirit would 

be likely to exercise upon ordinary business, and 

without saying anything in blame of those who (too 

often, probably) might find themselves compelled to 

choose between following a dishonest trade custom 

and bankruptcy, it will become more and more 

habitual to us to think, not only in respect of our 

ordinary business, but in respect also of the many 

interests that are not immediately connected with 

ordinary business, that our volition does not count for 

anything as a condition of the course of events, that 

we must even be content to go the way the stream 

goes, to do our duty as if it were the " pure nonentity 

of duty," to surrender up our individuality completely, 

to throw in our lot with the Great World of average 

thoughts and average standards, and (if it may be 

allowed slightly to paraphrase two lines of one of 

Wordsworth's most exquisite lyrics) to be 

" Rolled round in its diurnal course. 
Like rocks and stones and trees." 

This, of course, if we can find no way of escape, if 
we can find no means for lifting ourselves into a "higher 
life " of action, just as we are lifted by Art and Litera- 
ture into a " higher life " of reflection. By the help of 
Art and Literature we attain to the knowledge that 
there is a wider horizon of life than we can see from 
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the level of our ordinary occupations ; what we want 
next is a means whereby we shall be induced to act, 
to exercise our volition, as if there were such a wider 
horizon. We want a stimulus to our " higher volition," 
just as in Art and Literature we find a stimulus to 
higher reflection. And where is this to be found } It 
is needless to say that we cannot let such a stimulus 
be one of calculation ; we have been leavened enough 
by the religious tradition which has hitherto existed 
in Europe to know that, even supposing we cannot 
arrive at any " abstract rule of right," we shall run 
into all sorts of danger if we think of doing our duty 
for selfish and calculating considerations. And seeing 
how the increasing complexity of society will make 
it increasingly difficult for us to decide readily what 
particular acts of ours will be productive of the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number (even if 
we were in no peril of acting in some other way after 
all), we might well think it probable that the stimulus 
which sets in motion our higher volition in the future, 
will be the same in kind with that which has proved 
best able to affect our volition in the past — that it will 
be and must be an emotional stimulus ; not an emo- 
tional stimulus of that lower sort which arises out of a 
desire to avoid pain and injury; but an emotional 
stimulus of that higher sort, which, in respect of those 
matters that most need our attention, will lift us up 
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and cany us along with it, leading us to do the very 
best for ourselves even while it excludes from our 
consciousness the recognition of self-advantage. Be- 
sides which, there is the additional argument in favour 
of this stimulus being of an emotional kind — that an 
emotional stimulus is the more readily generated and 
acts most effectively, and that it is not without such a 
stiict economy of forces as these two facts imply that 
evolutionary progress can be accomplished. 

When we examine our own experience with the view 
of ascertaining what it is that can most readily move 
us to an exercise of our higher volition, we find our- 
selves bound to reply that, in nine cases out of ten, it 
is the force of example. As the "higher life" of 
reflection is best reached by means of the " perfect 
picture " supplied by the poet and not by means of 
the "wordish conception" bestowed by the philosopher, 
so it is found that the " higher life " of action is best 
reached through the contemplation of a " perfect pic- 
ture" (the emphasis of course is on the word "pic- 
ture ") of action, and not by a study of the abstract 
reasons for action, which are the proper field of the 
philosopher. As Professor Huxley would seem to 
hint, we find ourselves, so far as action is concerned, 
most readily influenced by an ideal of action ; we find, 
in short, that we are by nature hero- worshippers, 
selecting our heroes, however, with a discrimination 
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far greater, though unconscious, than has been dis- 
played by the modern prophet of hero-worship. The 
belief in the lasting influence, in the immortal and 
supernatural help of those who have nobly served 
their generation while living, is a belief which shows 
itself in so many stages of culture, and among races so 
different from each other, that it might be well con- 
ceived to be a primary necessity of the human mind. 
For while it may be true that the theoretic mythology 
of all races is associated with astronomical and 
meteorological changes, it is at the same time im- 
possible not to see that it is the picture of the human 
hero, who is very probably popularly identified with 
some remarkable astronomical phenomenon, that makes 
any religion practical to the popular mind. In the 
Evangelical Christianity which is to-day popular with 
so many among us, it is (as has been already pointed 
out) the human Christ, the Christ of daily life, and not 
the metaphysical Christ of the theologian, that appeals 
to those who make the best use of their religion. And 
contented as we may be when our affairs go smoothly 
with a merely contemplative or speculative view of 
things, a very slight appeal to general experience will 
show that, in those knots and crises of human life 
when we must act or else be crushed, when our own 
volition seems to be put in opposition to a whole army 
of hostile forces, then it is a human help, the light of 
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a human ideal, that we seek for. We want to know 
what man has done under such circumstances as 
threaten ourselves ; we want to fill ourselves with the 
light of human actions, with the breath of the spirit 
that prompted them.* And it is interesting enough to 
notice this feeling, which is brutally expressed in the 
war song of the savage, finding an expression emi- 
nently refined and elevating (eminently Christian, it 
might almost be said) at the hands of one of the lead- 
ing advocates in England of Comtism. For surely 
no one who read the concluding passages of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison's paper some little time since on 
" The Religion of Inhumanity," could fail to recognize 
therein his own highest ideal of an immortal existence; 
and as surely must it be felt that, if the mental 
atmosphere of the time had been favourable to such 
a thing, all the country would long ago have been 
astir with the appearance of the late Mr. Mill to the 
twelve apostles who wrote his life in the defunct 
Examiner. 

Being hero-worshippers, however, it is not always 
the same kind of hero that we want ; we select our 

* ** Though thou art fallen while we are free, 
Thou shalt not taste of death ; 
The generous blood that flowed from thee 

Disdained to sink beneath ; 
While in our veins its currents be, 
Thy spirit is our breath." 

Byron. 
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hero, almost always unconsciously, according to the 
nature of our necessities. And that different times 
have different necessities, we know. As society pro- 
gresses the highest possibilities of society, or rather of 
the individuals composing society^ undergo change ; 
they become more complex, they associate themselves 
less and less with mere physical conditions, and more 
and more with conditions of the inner mental and 
moral life. The hero still keeps comparatively, the 
same place ; he is still, as in the Grecian, the Scandi- 
navian, or the Mediaeval Christian mythology, the in- 
spired or god-like man who, through his labours, 
sufferings, and victories, has gained a more than 
human power over the universe ; he is still the 
minister, though never the supreme controller, of 
the decrees of Omnipotence, himself being subject 
to them except for his obedience ; he is still the 
helper of the faithful and punisher of the wicked, 
while an eternal life in his presence and companionship 
is still regarded as the highest felicity to which man- 
kind can attain. But the idea as to what the nature 
of that eternal life will be, and by what means it is to 
be obtained, varies continually, not only with the 
changing states of society, but with different indi- 
viduals living in the same society at the same time, 
and to all outward appearance holding the same 
identical creed. It is in the nature of this idea that 
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IS to be seen the spirit of a religion, and thus it may 
be gathered that while the spirit of the Scandinavian 
religion was national and warlike, and the spirit of 
the Greek religion national and sensuous ; the spirit 
of Mediaeval Christianity was, on the other hand, 
cosmopolitan and ascetic — naturally cosmopolitan 
because it rested on the tradition of the Roman 
Empire, the Orbs veteribus notus of the schoolboy's 
atlas; naturally ascetic, because it appealed mostly 
to a race who were possessed of a great, though un- 
developed, capacity for moral restraint And as in 
times past, so in the future, the spirit of our religion 
will be determined by our necessities, the hero to 
whom we shall look for help in the knots and crises 
of our life will be a hero in respect of those matters 
which it most concerns us to attend to, those matters 
which are most closely associated with the highest 
possibilities of our time. 

Now the highest possibilities of the present time, 
which we individually touch in the ascent to the 
"higher life" of action, do not, as has been seen, 
associate themselves very intimately with merely 
physical conditions. Where we are, and shall be, 
most likely to fail of* our highest will not be in respect 
of points of conduct which are open, as it were, to the 
every-day inspection of our neighbours. The fear is 
rather the other way, that we shall respect our neigh- 
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hours too much — that we shall conform so much to 
the usages we find existing around us as to forget 
our own individuality and take a mean and inferior 
view of the power of our own volition. It may be 
very true that volition in a highly organized society 
does not count for very much — that there are but few 
points in respect of which it will be at any time pos- 
sible for us to exert an appreciable influence ; but the 
temptation we are constantly under in such a society 
to think that volition counts for nothing at all, cer- 
tainly suggests the necessity of keeping ourselves 
reminded of it. As the advance of society brings 
about the further subdivision of labour and makes the 
pressure of the struggle for existence more keenly felt, 
we shall be more and more tempted to confine our 
view of mankind to the recognition of their classes, to 
regard our neighbours with suspicion, and to be satis- 
fied with average notions as to the proper standard of 
morality ; to be content first with observing the aver- 
age honesty of our daily occupations, and afterwards, 
by the force of habit and association, content with the 
average standard of conduct in respect of other matters 
also. We shall be tempted, in short, to regard our- 
selves as and to become machines, and to forget our 
humanity. What we shall want, then, clearly will be 
an ideal of action in the following of which we shall 
become re-humanized, in the beholding of which we 

P 
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shall ever be reminded that men are more than classes ; 
that the points of possible agreement between them 
far outbalance the antagonism fostered by the compe- 
tition of daily occupations ; that it is not sufficient for 
us, if we would make the world a little less miserable, 
to conform to the average standard of conduct, but 
that we must always be striving to make our conduct 
conform to the highest ideal which we can compass. 
The hero, in short, from whom we shall gather our 
ideal of conduct in respect of those matters which 
most need our attention, will be a moral hero of the 
very highest order ; a moral hero, that is to say, who 
has not merely contented himself with observing 
rigidly those grosser distinctions between good and 
evil in which are to be found the virtues of half- 
civilized communities, but who has refined upon those 
grosser distinctions and carried them further inwards ; 
and who upon such refined distinctions has based a 
life of action which to the full and ungoverned pulse 
of barbaric society will appear indeed pale and unin- 
teresting, but in which the dweller in highly civilized 
states will see more strongly coloured than he himself 
will ever have a chance of colouring them, those deli- 
cate gradations of conduct which most concern his 
own existence. More highly coloured we may well 
say ; because as in a landscape we only get an aspect 
of nature strikingly presented to us through a partially 
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false distribution of colour, so it will be necessary, in 
order that we may recognize an ideal of conduct in its 
most important aspects, that these aspects should be 
a little more dwelt upon than would be consistent 
with an absolutely truthful picture. 

It is possible that here the "free-thinker" will 
remark, especially if he have a leaning towards 
Comtism, that all this he never doubted ; that of 
course a knowledge of the great things that men 
have done will have its effect in helping other men 
to attempt great things also ; that to have present 
to the mind the pictures of such men as Epictetus, 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Confucius, or even Christ 
himself, will be eminently serviceable in helping us to 
live up to our best ideals in respect of action — that 
by thinking of such heroes as these we shall be lifted 
into that " higher life " of action which is possible for 
all, though attained by so few. Herein lies the real 
sanction of Comtism, and a very powerful sanction it 
is — a sanction which probably will lead many to over- 
look the scientific errors into which its founder has 
been betrayed. And surely, as long as we are in that 
frame of mind in which we are content with a con- 
templative view of things, scarcely any thoughts can 
be more elevating, can lift us more above the ordinary 
level of our daily occupations, than those which are 
suggested by the pictures of men of diverse races, 
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and living in widely separated times, working out the 
same moral problems in their own lives, stretching 
forward, as it were, to the same invisible point of 
human perfectness. But, obviously, when we are con- 
cerned to act, to exercise our volition (and we may at 
any instant be called upon to do so, if only to a limited 
degree), it will be best for us to make an appeal to 
that ideal of conduct which will present to us the 
clearest and most unmistakable picture. Nay, more 
than this — in a highly civilized society there must 
often be put before us choices of action of the most 
delicate kind ; we must often be placed in situations 
out of which there will be two ways, one better than 
the other, but with their immediate consequences so 
much alike as to make it appear as if there was not a 
pin to choose between them ; and in order to select 
unerringly and rapidly the best of these ways, it may 
be necessary for us to make an appeal to our ideal of 
conduct so rapidly as to be almost or quite uncon- 
scious of it. For instance, in a highly civilized society 
the manner of giving a necessary order to a subordi- 
date may be almost of as much importance as the 
nature of the order itself; for upon the manner in 
which the order is given will depend the manner in 
which it is fulfilled. Now, in respect of such a matter 
as giving an order it may well be that there is no 
opportunity for a conscious reference to our ideal of 
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conduct for the purpose of ascertaining in what 
manner the order should be given ; we shall only 
be sure of acting in conformity with our ideal if we 
have the power of making an unconscious comparison 
of the two or three courses open to us, and the power 
of unconsciously selecting that which is in closest 
conformity with our ideal. And here again do the 
conditions under which we can best and most con- 
stantly rise to the " higher life " of action resemble 
those under which we can best and most constantly 
rise to the " higher life " of reflection. For as an ex- 
tended acquaintance with Art and Literature pro- 
motes in us the habit of unconsciously comparing 
the actions and characters of those with whom we 
are brought in contact by an ever-widening standard ; 
so the habit of unconsciously comparing our actions 
with an extended ideal of conduct will be promoted 
in us the more we get intimately acquainted with our 
ideal of conduct, the more it becomes part of ourselves, 
the more readily and the more generally it can be 
appealed to, the more are included within its" circum- 
ference the innumerably various ideas which the 
ordinary course of life in a highly civilized society 
can bring before us. 

Now here is clearly the suggestion of a choice to 
be made with regard to our ideal of conduct ; the sug- 
gestion that, given a hundred human ideals all equally 
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valuable intrinsically (and a high human ideal is so 
valuable that it might well be found best to consider 
all such as practically equal), there may yet be one of 
such ideals which accidental causes, or what may be 
called such, will make infinitely more valuable than 
all the rest under certain circumstances. We know 
(to speak of a parallel case) that certain musical com- 
positions will more readily than others call up in us 
certain feelings; and this, not by reason of their 
peculiar fitness or superiority, but because they are 
associated with such feelings in our minds. We have 
been accustomed to hear those particular pieces of 
music; our feelings are therefore more intimately 
connected with them ; and even in spite of their pos- 
sible intrinsic inferiority they appeal to us strongly. 
And so, too, if the association of ideas means anything 
at all, that ideal of conduct with which we are most 
intimately acquainted, which is most precious to us by 
association, will be and must be that which, out of a 
hundred others even perhaps intrinsically superior to 
it, will be most readily able to supply an emotional 
stimulus to the higher volition, to call us up into that 
" higher life " of action which is possible for all, though 
attained by so few. It is not enough that we have an 
ideal of conduct The doubts which history and 
critical analysis must throw upon all human lives that 
can be widely known enough to be ideals of conduct 
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would, if we depended on historical knowledge alone, 
make the impulse derived from them too faint to be 
of much practical service at any time, certainly too 
faint to be of practical service on those multitudinous 
occasions when we have, as dwellers in a highly 
civilized society, to decide rapidly and distinctly upon 
delicate matters of conduct. No ; what we want, and 
what we must have, is an ideal of condiict made precious 
by association ; an ideal of conduct that has so grown 
up with us, as it were, that has insinuated itself so 
closely between all the fibres of our mental and moral 
being, that it will act continually as an external point 
of reference without our being aware of it ; that it will 
of itself give a certain quality to every nervous dis- 
charge ; modifying the nature of the communication 
from the lower nervous centres to the higher, modify- 
ing the nature of the reflex communication from the 
higher nervous centres to the lower, even though the 
fact of its own existence may not at the moment be 
present in our consciousness. It must be an ideal of 
conduct so clear to us by familiarity, so distinct from 
all other ideals, so distinct, too, from all the thoughts 
that may crowd in upon us during twenty-four hours 
of civilized life, that we may be able to recognize it 
instantaneously, be able, as it were, to set our finger 
upon it without hesitation, and say, " About this, at all 
events, there can be no dispute." Now whether or not 
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psychical habits are hereditarily transmitted, whether 
or not the individuals in one generation will sway 
more readily to a given ideal because the individuals 
in the preceding generation swayed to it — whether 
this be so or not, it is certain that an ideal of conduct 
that has served many generations will be intertwined 
with the literature of a society in the most intricate 
manner, and most especially with the literature that 
has a wide popular influence. And as the muac 
which a man has been accustomed to hear in his 
youth, which has twined itself about the fibres of tis 
emotions, will to the end of his days continue to 
waken in him the self-same feelings, irrespective of 
time or place ; so the ideal of conduct which is inter- 
woven with the popular literature of a society, which 
(because it is so interwoven) every one who is in the 
smallest degree educated will have heard of and will 
be familiar with, must be the ideal of conduct which 
out of a hundred others even intrinsically superior to 
it, will most readily appeal to those who, chiefly by 
their conduct, by endeavouring to rise always into a 
"higher life" of action, are to accomplish for that 
society a further advance in evolutionary progress. 

There is nothing to be gained by drawing out the 
argument to greater length ; every one knows, both 
those who rejoice in the fact and those who lament it, 
that we are as a society possessed of an ideal of con- 
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duct made precious by association, an ideal which is 
interwoven with our most popular literature ; that this 
ideal is Christ, and that we can, as has been said, 
recognize it instantaneously, can lay our finger upon 
it without the slightest hesitation, and say, " About 
this, at all events, there can be no dispute." But what 
Christ ? for there are many. Not the historical Christ, 
nor the mythological Christ, nor the theological 
Christ ; not the Christ of M. Renan, nor of the student 
of the science of religion, nor of the doctrine of the 
Atonement ; not the Christ of public meetings and 
charitable dinners ; not the Christ of anarchy, as 
Arnold of Brescia would have made him, nor the 
Christ of social organization, as the author of " Ecce 
Homo " would make him ; not the Christ who, accord- 
ing to Scottish fiction, is the Supreme Head of his 
Church, and votes the most cultured of his ministers 
out of it ; not the Christ who is a shadowy fulfilment 
of more shadowy types ; scarcely even the Christ of 
the Four Gospels and the Sunday School, though 
possibly nearer to these than many would be willing 
to allow. Not any of these, for about all these there 
are manifold disputes and hesitations. No ; but it is 
the Christ of daily life, the Christ pf tradition ; the 
Christ that walks among us unseen by the grosser 
senses of sects and corporations and theologies, but is 
seen by each individual who has in conduct satisfied 
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his or her better nature, and has ascended into the 
" higher life " of action, possible for all, yet attained, it 
may be, by so few. To this ideal of conduct which 
has for so long stimulated individuals in their indi- 
vidual capacities to fulfil the highest possibilities of 
their time, our thoughts are turned by an irresistible 
power of association whenever we are made cognizant 
of an action in which we feel the highest possibilities 
of our own time are displayed. To define what are 
the highest possibilities of our time, in respect of in- 
dividual conduct, might be difficult and tedious ; but 
we all know them when we see them. Feeling, for 
instance, as we do, the iron walls of competition press- 
ing in upon us more and more, forbidding us to look 
forward with any certainty to that period of repose 
which some may reach by success in their ordinary 
business, we would think that an elixir of life indeed 
which would give us some repose even in the midst of 
a life-long toil. Feeling this, we know that one of the 
highest possibilities of our time, because seemingly 
such an impossible possibility, is a life of action which 
shall bring its own repose with it — a life which, while 
necessarily and continuously devoted to the lower aim 
of " making both ends meet," shall yet not be devoid 
of a higher aim, moving in larger circles and through 
calmer regions of thought. This, we feel, would be a 
possibility worth attempting, and a possibility possible 
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for all And whenever it occurs to us, as it has 
occurred to Professor Huxley, that that almost im- 
possible possibility nowadays — a life of peace and 
charity — is far superior to the rewards which we covet 
as men of strife and business, then by an irresistible 
power of association we are led, no matter how great 
may happen to be our prejudice against the popular 
religion, to think of our familiar ideal of conduct, and 
to ask ourselves whether there may not, after all, be 
some wisdom in the recommendation to seek first of 
all the Kingdom of God — the kingdom which is emi- 
nently not of this world of strife and business, but 
which stands above it, and is the sphere wherein move, 
not inharmoniously, those gleaming and distant lights 
of " highest possibilities," upon which the heroes of all 
time have ascended into their power and their glory. 

Now the ideal of conduct which the recognition 
of the highest possibilities of our time most readily 
suggests to us, will in turn, by the law of association, 
be the ideal of conduct by which the " highest possi- 
bilities " of our time will be most readily suggested. 
But here comes in a slight difficulty. We all know, 
as has been said, what are the highest possibilities of 
our time when we see them, and to all of us, however 
prejudiced we may be against the popular religion, 
the recognition of the highest possibilities of our time 
suggests that ideal of conduct which association has 
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made precious. On such occasions we see that ideal 
in an undefined sort of way, each according to our 
own peculiar fancy. But, obviously, an ideal of con- 
duct which is to act as an "emotional stimulus to our 
higher volition," cannot be so vague and undefined ; 
it must have some clearness about it ; it must be a 
picture that will bear looking at, not a phantom image 
constantly assuming different shapes and vanishing 
as soon as it appears. The Christ of tradition, the 
Christ of daily life, is, we may say, within us and 
around us ; which of all the other Christs enumerated, 
and about which (as has been admitted) there are 
manifold disputes and hesitations, are we to take as 
a means of appealing, upon stated occasions (and it 
has yet to be seen whether such stated occasions are 
desirable and necessary), to the traditional Christ 
within us — the Christ that we have assimilated (or 
"put on ") through centuries of moral progress ? Clearly 
the historical, the mythological, and the theological 
Christs we can have nothing to do with ; for we may 
say we know little or nothing of the first, we have no 
respect for the second, and we have been much over- 
weighted with the third. We cannot adopt the Christ 
of anarchy, for we want order, nor the Christ of 
social organization, because we have already our indi- 
viduality nearly pressed out of us, and our desire is 
to preserve what we have left. Certainly, and above 
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all, not the Christ of the Puritan — the Christ who now 
speaks chiefly through the rancorous majorities of the 
Presbyteries of the north. Certainly none of these ; 
but certainly, on the other hand, we must adopt, if 
we need adopt any at all, the Christ of the Four 
Gospels, the Christ, that is, of Literature — the Christ 
whose figure is familiar to the youngest of Sunday 
School children and to the most illiterate of adults, 
and on whom, for the better educated, some new light 
has at least been thrown in the pages of Mr. Arnold's 
^* Literature and Dogma." 

But here comes another difficulty. We want, and 
we cannot do without, an ideal of conduct, a " perfect 
picture " of action ; but at the same time we might 
well guess that the most "perfect picture," in Sir 
Philip Sidney's sense, cannot help being imperfect in 
another sense. In painting, as we know, there is 
always an antagonism between breadth of effect and 
delicacy of treatment ; breadth of effect, it might be 
said, is what we chiefly want, and yet there is always 
the danger present of losing breadth of effect in 
delicacy of treatment, and the temptation improperly 
to ignore delicacy of treatment for the sake of broad 
effects. Every painting is a compromise between 
these antagonistic extremes ; for the most faithful 
delineation of stair-carpets can no more escape com- 
pletely from breadth of effect than Turner in his later 
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days could completely escape from delicacy of treat- 
ment ; a truly great artist being one, it may be pre- 
sumed, who knows instinctively where the compromise 
in each particular case is to be made. And thus, 
though it may readily be allowed that in the Christ 
of the Four Gospels we may see certain broad prin- 
ciples of conduct illustrated which are admirably 
suggestive to our own time and state of society, still 
it will always be objected (and always ought to be 
admitted) that to follow the example of the Christ of 
the Four Gospels in every respect would be misleading 
and dangerous. Now this is a difficulty, this necessary 
imperfection of our ideal of conduct, which we should 
meet with no matter where we looked for that ideal ; 
for we could not follow Socrates to the letter without 
placing ourselves occasionally in situations which 
would, to say the least, be ambiguous ; while the 
exact following of Confucius would compel every clerk 
in the civil service to resign his post upon the death 
of either of his parents. This kind of imperfection in 
our ideal, consisting in its want of entire suitability to 
our own conditions of life, is then unavoidable and 
must be borne with. We might, indeed, go so far as 
to say that an ideal presenting an entire suitability 
would be less valuable; because as in painting no 
aspect of nature can be strikingly presented to us 
without a certain falseness of general colouring, so no 
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ideal of conduct can be made forcible in some respects 
without a certain exaggeration, which amounts to 
apparent imperfection in other respects. And if the 
assistance we get from the Christ of the Four Gospels 
is of a moral kind (as we know it is), we might well 
believe that its value would have been lessened had 
the Christ of the Four Gospels been, as some say he 
ought to have been, an encourager of artistic and 
and scientific pursuits. 

Another difficulty or objection must be noticed 
It may be asked whether, granting the ideal of Christ 
to be in all other respects the fittest to appeal to us, 
there is not danger that a figure which has once been 
so overclouded with mythological conceptions may 
not be so again — whether it would not be better to 
find an ideal that is nearer to us, about which we are 
more historically certain, and which is therefore less 
likely to be made the centre of religious misconcep- 
tions. To this, it may be answered that the historical 
indistinctness, which truly enough leaves room for 
mythology to assert itself under certain circumstances, 
is almost a necessary condition of any picture of 
human life which can exercise an influence in afford- 
ing an ideal of conduct. For in order to be useful as 
an ideal of conduct, it must be made precious by 
association ; and for it to be precious by association 
is to make necessary its existence through a long 
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period of history ; and consequently to render it 
probable that it has had its origin (and if it has 
materially helped progress must have had its origin) 
amid the thick fogs of times and events which are 
hardly historical at all. So that at least we must not 
mind if we find it otherwise best to accept for an ideal 
of conduct in our daylight times the picture of a human 
life which has appeared to others, while the mists of 
dawn were yet about them, superhuman and super- 
natural. But there is more in it even than this. For 
if progress is not simultaneous, if we shall always have 
living side by side minds that have arrived at day- 
light and minds that are still wandering in the regions 
of dawn, then always to some among us this ideal of 
conduct will not appeal unless it can be clothed with 
that superhuman and supernatural garniture which is 
proper to the region of dawn. For as (to quote Sir 
Philip Sidney once more) it is possible to make men 
who are " more beastly than beasts " hear the voice of 
virtue through fables in which beasts are the speakers ; 
so, as we know well enough, there are many men 
less human than humanity who need a superhuman 
sanction for human acts, and who would not perform 
those acts but for such sanction. And may it not be 
an advantage that, in a society in which all sorts and 
gradations of morals and intellect find a place, the 
same ideal should be capable of receiving different 
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sanctions according to the different natures of those 
who are to be leavened by it — ^receiving from some the 
sanction of reason, and from others the sanction (if we 
like to call it so) of superstition ? For surely the great 
thing is that we should have an ideal and follow it ; 
our justification of ourselves for doing so is but a 
secondary matter. 

But passing by these objections (one of which at 
any rate will have to be referred to again), let us 
notice how the whole question now stands. We have 
existing among us an " ideal of conduct made precious 
by association ; " and it has hitherto been enough to 
let this fact of its being made precious by association 
speak for it alone ; because, if the association of ideas 
means anything at all, such an ideal, made precious to 
us by association, must be infinitely more valuable to 
us than a hundred others perhaps intrinsically superior, 
but lacking the special value which association can 
supply. But now it must be noticed that the ideal of 
conduct afforded to us by the Christ of the Four 
Gospels, is, in its broad aspects, eminently fitted 
beyond all others to appeal to us under our present and 
future social conditions. Two of these broad aspects 
may be mentioned, and only two ; for they are of such 
infinite importance to us that they would more than 
counterbalance any number of points in respect of which 
it might be urged that such an ideal is unsuitable. 

Q 
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We have seen, and we all know, that the tendency 
of the conditions under which we live is to make us 
forget our humanity, to lead us to regard ourselves as 
mere parts of the great social machine — to look, con- 
sequently, to what is done for the knowledge of what 
we must do, to be content with the average standard 
of conduct only — to let ourselves float with the stream 
and think that we have no power of doing anything 
else. And often for a long time together we are satis- 
fied with this sort of existence ; we feel that it is 
enough to be recognized as the pistons or cog-wheels 
which we are, and to be well lubricated accordingly. 
But to all of us there will come, and must come by 
the very nature of things, times when we get sick of 
this sort of existence, times when, moved by all sorts 
of causes, we look more inwards than outwards, and 
make the lamentable discovery that, though we may 
have gained the whole world, we have lost our own 
souls — ^that though our merits as pistons or cog-wheels 
may be noticed in every daily newspaper, we have 
extinguished, or well-nigh so, the individuality within 
ourselves ; that we have become mere empty husks of 
routine, and have lost the possibility of feeling the 
pleasure of living. Now it is just here, because we 
are so liable in an increasingly complicated society 
like ours, 

" To lose in action, passion, talk, the soul," 
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and to reap the keen pain and disgust of life that 
result therefrom, that the Christ of the Four Gospels 
becomes, and will become more and more, so valuable 
as an ideal of conduct — so valuable as a means of 
putting us in mind of the highest individual possi- 
bilities of our time. For if there is one idea which the 
simplest reader — the reader who is unpossessed with 
a wish to find support for a favourite theory of his 
own — can extract from the Four Gospels better than 
another, it is the idea of the essential individuality of 
Christ's character. It is not that he acted always 
differently from every one else ; indeed, to act on all 
occasions differently from every one else is often the 
sign of mere eccentricity, which is as much a weak- 
ness as individuality is a strength. It is not, be it 
said, that Christ — the Christ of Literature — acted 
differently from every one else, for he did this in 
extreme and special cases only ; but it is that he 
always had his own reason for doing as he did, so that 
though he conformed in action he threw a new light 
upon action through the reason for which he conformed. 
And his individuality, shown in this way plainly 
enough, is further enhanced by the fact that he always 
found his reason within himself. If there was no 
other reason to advance there was always the reason 
of peace — ^the conviction of the undesirability of vex- 
ing himself and those about him by haggling over 
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matters which were really unimportant, but in which 
others saw, it may be, some principle involved. It 
was the high value he set on the inward individual 
life that, plainly enough, led him to keep it free from 
unnecessary disturbance, uninvaded by profitless dis- 
cussions as to things of secondary moment ; that led 
him to place, in figures of rhetoric that have been 
strangely misunderstood, this inward life first in 
importance, and to ask that question which we all, 
at some time or another and in some phraseology or 
another, ask ourselves, " What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?" And 
it is because he is continually attracting us to the 
inward, individual life which we are all in such immi- 
nent danger of forgetting, that the Christ of the Four 
Gospels is in the present, and will be in the future, of 
the highest value to us as an ideal of conduct, even 
apart from the fact that it is an ideal made precious 
to us by association. 

Again, we are all of us at present, and probably 
shall be for some time to come, tempted to do great 
things in the way of reform — social, religious, political ; 
and it is not unusual to hear the Christ of the Four 
Gospels spoken of as a "great Reformer," who de- 
nounced existing institutions, proclaimed freedom, set 
things upon their proper basis, and did all those other 
wonderful works which we are now so many of us 
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longing to have a hand in. But here, again, what 
reader of the Four Gospels, who is unpossessed with 
a foregone conclusion, can fail to see that it was not 
the reform of the institutions that the Christ of the 
Four Gospels aimed at, but the reform of the men 
who were included under them? that he denounced 
Scribes and Pharisees, not because they were Scribes 
and Pharisees, but because they were, or some of 
them at any rate, bad Scribes and Pharisees, taking 
an official and public credit to themselves which was 
not necessarily wrong or injurious in itself, but which 
their private manners contradicted? that instead of dis- 
establishing the institution in which the abuse existed, 
he rather aimed at making those within it employ it 
to its proper use ? A very different spirit this from 
the spirit of the reformers of to-day — reformers the 
peculiar focal adjustment of whose organs of vision 
prevents them from seeing anything smaller than 
classes — reformers who would treat modern society 
not as if it were a highly specialized vertebrate 
organism, sensitive to the least touch of internal or 
external disturbance, but as if it were some huge jelly 
fish, out of which whole sections might be cut without 
its being much the wiser — reformers who, ignoring the 
fact that we are already half slain by the pressure 
of competition in respect of our necessary business, 
would carry the sense of competition into every 
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comer of human existence by the creation -of new 
antagonisms or the fomenting of old ones. And it 
is just here, again, because we are all so occupied 
with questions of reform, and are so likely to injure 
society rather than help it through our want of 
patience and delicate handedness, that the Christ of 
the Four Gospels becomes immensely valuable to us 
as an ideal of conduct For we see in him the picture 
of one who felt as keenly as can ever possibly be felt 
the abuses and hoUownesses of the society around 
him, but who ever kept his indignation in check by 
his lucid distinction between the possible and the 
impossible, the expedient and the inexpedient ; who 
made no scruple (so little desirous was he of popular 
applause) of rebuking publicly his associates when 
their zeal, as was not seldom the case, overran their 
discretion ; who told the admiring crowd what he 
thought of them, and declined to be honoured at their 
hands. It is an ideal of conduct in this respect that 
we want almost more than any other, because it is 
our impatience and our want of critical distinction 
between the possible and the impossible, the expe- 
dient and the inexpedient, and (above all) our desire 
each one for our own glorification and advantage and 
not for the benefit of the whole society we belong to, 
that are threatening us with greater evils than many 
of those from which we are attempting to escape. 
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Such, then, is the real sanction of Christianity — 
of Christianity, surely, because as that religion has 
been well called Christianity in the past which sup- 
plied an emotional stimulus to the higher volition by 
means of the doctrines specially centering round the 
figure of Christ, so the religion which in the future 
will set the Christ of the Four Gospels before us as an 
ideal of conduct may fitly be called Christianity also. 
But upon what is this religion based? It is based, 
clearly, on the universal experience as to the diffi- 
culties of moral rectitude — ^the difficulties, owing to 
the pressure of the struggle for existence, of acting 
out those " highest possibilities " of our time which we 
all recognize when we see them. And if this religion 
ever has a popular or negative side, that popular 
or negative side will certainly be expressed in an 
endeavour to propitiate the powers presiding over 
righteousness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REAL SANCTION OF CHRISTIANITY {continued). 

The justification of the negative or propitiatory side 
of Christianity is clearly a thing with which we have 
here nothing to do. All we can say is that if 
Christianity in the future has a positive side — a side, 
which by aflFording an emotional stimulus to the 
higher volition, will be useful to evolutionary progress 
— it will probably (nay, almost certainly) have a 
negative or propitiatory side also ; that if some 
persons find themselves lifted up into the "higher 
life " of action, find themselves helped to fulfil the 
"highest possibilities " of their time by contemplating 
the ideal of conduct presented by the Christ of the 
Four Gospels, others again, who are conscious of 
having fallen short of the "higher life" and "highest 
possibilities," will almost certainly connect with the 
Christ of the Four Gospels some machiner)r by means 
of which their shortcomings may be tiade good. 
This we cannot help and must be patieni with. We 
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cannot help it, because, if the basis of religion, gene- 
rally, is such as has been described, the positive side ' 
of a religion will always be liable to suggest a 
negative or propitiatory side. And we must be 
patient with it ; because (as has been seen) the 
negative and the positive sides of religion merge 
into each other so gradually, the impulse to seek 
good is at many points so little distinguishable from 
the impulse to avoid evil, that we shall never be able 
to say how much of the positive side of Christianity 
a purely negative verbal expression of it may not 
contain. Of one thing, however, we may be certain ; 
that the more rational and the more able to touch 
life in all its aspects we make the positive side 
of Christianity, the less dangerous, the less likely 
to develop mischievous doctrines, the negative or 
propitiatory side will be, wherever it exists. 

Nor are we concerned either with the justification 
of the religious creed, of the d priori theory of the 
universe in its relation to human volition, which will 
probably attach itself to the Christianity of the future. 
Creeds will be held whether we wish it or not, accord- 
ing to the moral necessities and mental culture of 
those who hold them. As has been already hinted, 
there may be always some who will not be powerfully 
enough appealed to by our ideal of conduct unless 
it seems to possess a superhuman and supernatural 
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sanction ; and if we were to find our ideal of conduct, 
which is so precious to us by association, invested by 
some with a superhuman and supernatural dignity, 
we must, as in the other case, be patient ; remember- 
ing always that the great thing is to have an ideal of 
conduct and follow it, and that, our justification of 
ourselves for doing so is but a secondary matter. And 
here, too, we may be certain that the more rational 
and the more able to touch life in all its aspects we 
make the positive side of Christianity, the Christianity 
which has a real sanction and is useful to evolutionary 
progress, the less likelihood will there be of the creed 
that attaches to it developing into dangerous and 
abnormal shapes. 

A creed, however, is one part only of the threefold 
external form in which religion exists ; and if we have 
nothing to do with the justification of a creed, are we 
any otherwise situated with regard to ordinances and 
organizations ? A creed, it might be said, is a neces- 
sary evil towards which it behoves us to exercise 
patience ; is there anything in ordinances and organi- 
zations which can make them positively valuable ? 
With regard to ordinances, at least, we have high 
authority for believing that there is something posi- 
tive to be said ; for Professor Huxley, in the passage 
recently quoted, clearly makes a distinction between 
ordinances and creeds. He would not have a Church 
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devoted " to the iteration of abstract propositions in 
theology " — to the exposition of creeds, that is to 
say ; but " to the setting before men's minds, week by 
week, of an ideal of true, just, and pure living." Now 
this act of the setting before men's minds, week by 
week, of an ideal of conduct is clearly and unmis- 
takably a religious ordinance ; an ordinance of a kind, 
it may be, to which the world is too little accustomed, 
but still an ordinance. 

To deal with the question of ordinances first. 
There can be little doubt that ordinances have existed 
in the past because they have been found useful ; and 
under the word ordinances are of course included not 
merely religious formularies, but all those ideas which 
attach a peculiar sanctity to certain times and places. 
To go back no further than that period of European 
history which has already been spoken of — the period 
when St. Bernard was acting to Europe the part of an 
awakened conscience, and inaugurating in himself that 
dawn of better civilization which began to be openly 
apparent with the commencement of the thirteenth 
century-i-going back to this time, a time in which vice 
was not the mere abstract thing that it is now, but 
took everywhere, unless restrained by the fear of 
similar retribution, the grossest and most material 
forms — ^we can easily see, by the light of modem 
psychology, how absolutely necessary it was that the 
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better side of human nature should be appealed to by 
means not less evident to the material senses than 
were the crimes that endangered society. As the 
wealth of commercial cities needed the protection of 
fortified walls, so whatever in society was gentler 
and more human needed the protection of fixed limits 
that might not be crossed with impunity, or that at 
any rate could easily be seen and recognized — ^the 
protection, that is to say, of the greater sanctity 
attached to places, to times, and to persons. Not 
only, had the imaginary sanction of this supposed 
greater sanctity been lacking, would the churches 
and monasteries, the centres then of civilization 
and progress, have been wasted and swept away ; 
but, more important still, the distinction between 
good and evil (as we understand the words), the 
idea of the possibility of such a distinction, would 
have been obliterated from the inner life of the 
toiling and struggling forefathers of the Europe of 
to-day. Not only round their towns to protect their 
commerce against lawless rovers, but within them- 
selves, to protect themselves against lawless .passions, 
was it necessary that fortifications should be built. 
Those who could only see the distinction between 
meum and tuum when they reined up their horses 
before a fortified gateway, were not capable of discern- 
ing between good and evil until they reined up their 
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passions before the threat of an interdict or an ex- 
communication. And thus, while the walls of the 
town guaranteed the freer development of commerce, 
the walls of religious ordinances guaranteed the freer 
development of social virtues. 

This state of things was, of course, extreme ; but 
in this extreme state of things it is easier to recog- 
nize the necessity that, under certain circumstances, 
exists for religious ordinances — for an artificial and 
periodical representation to men's minds of the 
best of which they are capable, of the highest in- 
dividual possibilities of their time ; for this it is 
that religious ordinances at any rate profess to be. 
But now the question obviously arises, " If religious 
ordinances are under some circumstances necessary, 
under what circumstances, then, do they become un- 
necessary ? " According to that evolutionary view of 
things which we are all along adopting, there is no 
doubt that as society, advances questions of morals 
become more abstract, connecting themselves less and 
less with merely physical conditions, and that, follow- 
ing a similar rule, religious ordinances and ideas be- 
come more abstract also. But when will the point be 
• reached, if ever, at which moral perfection — the ability, 
let us say, to see distinctly and to perform unhesita- 
tingly the acts that will be productive of the greatest 
happiness for the greatest number— will cast out the 
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necessity for religious ordinances ? When will the 
point be reached at which, supposing we have before 
us an ideal of conduct, we shall never need to be 
reminded of the existence of that ideal, but shall 
carry it about with us in all places and respond to 
it at all times alike ? Now here we touch a matter 
about which a good deal is said at present, par- 
ticularly by those whose interest or whose fancy it 
is to maintain that the religion founded by Christ 
contains provision for its own extinction as an 
organized system. A religion, it is said, which 
depends on or encourages forms and ordinances 
and fixed times and places of worship, is an im- 
pure, materialistic, and un-Christian religion. It is 
said that the true ideal of Christian religion, of the 
religion at least which Christ meant to teach, is a 
religion which does not allow of any such thing as 
priest or Liturgy, of holy places or holy days ; that 
there should be no necessity for us to go up either to 
Jerusalem or to Mount Gerizim to worship, but that 
we should worship God, who is a Spirit, anywhere 
and everywhere, in spirit and in truth. To do this, it 
is said, would be real Christianity, and only when we 
consent to do this shall we be anj'thing like Christians. 
Well for us, certainly, if we could do this ; well 
for us when we can hold so firmly on the law within 
that we not only fail not in our duty, but perform it 
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even better than those who feel the necessity for an 
external type. And this we might doubtless expect 
to be able to do more and more the more we advance 
in civilization — ^the more power we get to perform 
unconsciously and naturally acts which in earlier 
phases of progress we perform, it may be, with an 
effort and under external compulsion. But whether 
we are ever likely to reach that point of perfection at 
which we shall be all in all to ourselves, and ne^^r 
require the stimulus of an external reminder, is 
another question entirely. Possibly some few may 
reach, or appear to reach it; but we have only to 
glance for a moment at the present and future con- 
ditions of society in order to be convinced that for 
all but a very few such attainment will be impossible. 
For, as has been already pointed out, the progress 
of society in some respects, itself creates an antago- 
nism to progress in other respects — an antagonism 
through which, though the general average level 
of society is raised, it is still made just as difficult 
for the individual to perform those acts which will 
raise himself, and society with him, above th.e average 
level of his own time. This condition of things is not 
without its parallel in other departments of the social 
economy. For instance, when wealth becomes more 
widely distributed, the struggle for existence is more 
severely felt And similarly, though duty lies now 
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between narrower limits, yet the guidance of conduct 
has become a much more intricate matter; so that 
it might be said, if we wished to state the matter 
theoretically, that what has been gained on one hand 
has been lost on the other, and that the necessity for 
religious ordinances to remind us of our highest 
possibilities is just as great as it was six hundred 
years ago. But without venturing on a theory, let 
us look at the matter practically, and endeavour to 
see what chance there is of an ordinary man of 
business (and we are all more or less ordinary men 
of business) being able to dispense with religious 
ordinances, being able to keep his ideal of conduct 
constantly before him without being reminded of it 
periodically, without submitting to some equivalent 
of that " ceremony of church-going " which the " free- 
thinker " deems may be dispensed with. 

The whole question of religious ordinances is 
centred, at least in England, on the observance of 
one day in seven as a day of rest from ordinary busi- 
ness ; an observance which, though possibly based at 
the outset on a sanction purely imaginary, has never- 
theless become so habitual to us that it might well 
be thought we could not, even in a physical sense 
only, do without it. But let us suppose such an 
observance entirely done away with, and trace the 
result. Living as we do under an increasing sense 
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of the struggle for existence, we become increasingly 
afraid of neglecting our business, lest our neglect on 
some one point should do it a permanent injury. 
Some one else, not necessarily unscrupulous, we fear 
will take advantage of our neglect or absence, and 
draw away our customers (of whatever kind they 
may be) to himself. Clearly, then, unless we wish 
to have cause to reproach ourselves for inflicting 
injury on our own business, a holiday, a day of rest 
at any time (Sunday being abolished) will become 
a gfreater impossibility to us the greater is our respon- 
sibility, and the more, therefore (because of the extra 
strain upon the nerves which greater responsibility 
involves), we need such a day of rest. We piust 
keep our place of business always open, for fear not 
only of immediate, but of permanent loss ; and though 
our less responsible subordinates may take a holiday 
when they like, we, upon whom the whole anxiety 
falls, must be there day after day to see that things 
go on smoothly. But, besides the unbroken strain 
which would be thrown upon the nervous system, the 
practical inconvenience of such a state of things would 
be incalculable. If it is necessary that those whose 
nervous, or even physical, energy is subjected to a 
powerful strain should have certain intervals of rest, 
it is surely a necessity of a highly organized society 
that they should all take their rest together on the 

R 
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same day ; for, when time counts for more and more, 
it would be inconvenient in the extreme to find that 
a person whom we wished to consult upon business 
had on that particular day shut up his place of busi- 
ness and gone away on his holiday. It is a necessity 
of social evolution that, as society advances and 
becomes more and more complex, its functions 
become more specialized ; its labour more and more 
subdivided; its seasons of toil and relaxation more 
and more fixed within definite limits. This fact in 
itself is the strongest possible philosophical argument 
in favour of the observance, in the future, of a par- 
ticular day of rest ; while a popular argument might 
well be stated simply by asking what would be the 
result to thousands of struggling men of business if 
they were deprived of the relief of sa5dng once a week, 
" Thank goodness, that need not be thought about 
till Monday." 

So that, whatever may be the origin of the obser- 
vance of a weekly day of rest, however loud may be 
the disputes that its (possibly) undue and exaggerated 
observance have called up, there is not the least like- 
lihood of such an observance being abolished as we 
advance in civilization, and there are almost over- 
whelming reasons, quite of an unecclesiastical kind, 
against such abolition. And as it has been already 
admitted that it would be dangerous and misleading 
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to attempt to follow our ideal of conduct in every 
particular, so here we get a glimpse of one particular 
in respect of which it would never do for us to follow 
the ideal of conduct presented to us in the Christ of 
the Four Gospels. For granting (and there is plenty 
of room in the Four Gospels for those who are not 
disposed to grant this) that his teaching and practice 
encouraged the idea that one place or time of religious 
service and contemplation is as good as any other, we 
find that the practical conditions of European society 
entirely and totally contradict such a proposition. 
We find that from the earliest European times moral 
progress could not have taken place unless distinct 
times and places for religious ordinances had been 
universally recognized. And we shall find, too, that 
in the future, unless such distinct times, and probably 
also distinct places, for the contemplation of our ideal 
of conduct are generally recognized, we shall be 
in imminent danger of losing sight of that ideal 
altogether. 

For this is a thing as plain and simple as an3^hing 
can be, to those who have the smallest knowledge of 
psychology — that, given six days on which a man is 
in close and constant contact with the lower necessi- 
ties of life, and a seventh day on which he is more or 
less free from such contact, he will, without being 
aware of it, and by the mere force of association, be 
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less Open to the contemplation and recognition of the 
" highest possibilities " of his life on the six days than 
he will be on the seventh ; that, supposing he has a 
desire of a certain average force to act out these 
" highest possibilities," the force of that desire will fall 
below its average on the six days, and rise above it, 
or be ready to rise above it, on the seventh. And 
equally simple and plain is the converse of this pro- 
position — that, if for men who are on six days in 
close contact with the lower necessities of life, their 
desire to act out their " highest possibilities " is to be 
kept up to its average force, it will be absolutely 
necessary to supply on the seventh day the force that 
is lacking on the six. And how is this to be done ? 
Surely by attracting and stimulating from without 
the force that has grown indolent within ; by " the 
setting before men's minds of an ideal of true, just, 
and pure living " in some one of those innumerable 
aspects which life is capable of assuming ; by remind- 
ing them of the " higher life " of action which is so 
difficult of attainment, the " higher life " that moves 
in larger circles and through calmer atmospheres of 
thought than does the life of their six days' labour ; 
by reminding them, as men that must labour, for what 
ends they must labour, and in what spirit they must 
labour ; by warning them not to be content with the 
average standards of thinking and acting, but to be 
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always endeavouring to make a standard of their own 
above the average ; by reminding them that, though 
they are in truth parts of a great social machine which 
cannot be rashly interfered with, yet that still " voli- 
tion counts for something as a condition of the course 
of events," and that if the social aspect of things dis- 
pleases them, they can exercise their volition towards 
making that aspect more pleasant, towards making 
the world, even if only in the regulation of their own 
conduct, less ignorant and less miserable than it was 
when they entered it. 

And if we found that this end could best be 
accomplished by an equivalent for that " ceremony of 
church-going " to which the " free-thinker " objects — 
if we found that the " ceremony of church-going " had 
a real sanction which went a long way towards 
making it anything but a mere ceremony — what 
then ? The " free-thinker," it is likely enough, will 
here put in an accusation of special pleading ; but 
who that thinks for a moment can escape from the 
conviction that it is natural to our race at any rate, if 
not to the whole human race, to frequent public places 
for social objects? Who can fail to see that the 
spirit which makes so increasingly popular attendance 
at the public hall or at the concert-room when miatters 
of politics or of art are concerned, will also make 
popular, whenever persons are in earnest upon 
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matters of daily conduct, attendance at public places 
where some side or other of the science of daily con- 
duct is dwelt upon ? It is against the nature of the 
inhabitant of Great Britain to immure himself at 
home for the purpose of contemplating or reading 
about things privately, when there is full liberty for 
him to hear them discussed publicly ; " the multitude 
will come together." And surely, if nothing else 
could be said for the maintenance of public places for 
religious purposes, there is this to be said — that it is 
more conducive to the general interests of peace, and 
quietness that a safety-valve should be provided for a 
popular feeling, than that a popular feeling should be 
left to make a safety-valve for itself ; that if we were 
limited to the choice as a perpetuity between High 
Mass and a Camp Meeting, every good Protestant 
even, who had any regard for social order, would 
decide in favour of High Mass. 

But there is more than this to be said. As has 
been seen, it is a necessary consequence of the pres- 
sure of the struggle for existence that men, during 
their six days' labour, feel all at variance with, and in 
opposition to, one another. Their aims are then (if 
such an expression is allowable) all diametrically 
opposed to each other. Each one, as a piston or 
cog-wheel, is desirous of obtaining a little more than 
his share of the general amount of lubrication which 
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the whole social machine receives ; every one with 
whom he comes in contact is more or less an enemy, 
the success of whose projects will imperil the success 
of his own. And thus during the six days* labour the 
thousand grand points in respect of which all human 
interests are agreed and harmonious, are eclipsed 
behind the ever-present consciousness of the one 
point in respect of which those interests are really or 
apparently opposed. Now, if the association of ideas 
means anything at all, surely it should have a power- 
fully humanizing effect, even if an unconscious effect, 
upon those who for six days have been toiling in a 
tacit antagonism to each other, to find, on the seventh 
day, when they have a respite from their toil and 
their antagonism, their common interests emphasized 
by their meeting together under one roof for a com- 
mon purpose. And surely, whether the building in 
which they thus met were called a church or not, its 
very existence would be the symbol of the " higher 
life " to its surrounding neighbourhood, simply through 
our knowledge of the purpose for which it was used ; 
and surely, too, whether or not it were called a house 
of prayer, it would to the toilers of the world be a 
veritable house of peace — "a place in which those 
who were weary of the burden of daily cares might 
find a moment's rest in the contemplation of that 
higher life " to the encouragement of which its walls 
were dedicated. 
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But there is yet again an economical reason in 
favour of special places for religious purposes. In 
bringing a number of persons together who may be 
in all sorts of frames of mind, it will be desirable and 
necessary to have the means at hand of appealing to 
all sorts of frames of mind. Supposing it to be 
granted that the main thing to be considered is the 
light that may be thrown upon the events of daily 
life by means of a lecture (let us call it) on some par- 
ticular aspect of conduct ; yet still it can scarcely be 
expected that all persons, or indeed the same persons 
at different times, will be equally disposed to listen 
attentively to such a lecture. The intellect may often 
be in need of rest even in the case of the most highly 
intellectual natures, while plainly enough, in a mixed 
assembly, the topics and the manner of dealing with 
them that interest some may be quite away out of 
the sight of others. While, then, it may be said that 
the weekly Lecture supplies what is wanted by those 
who are in a more intellectual mood. Art and Litera- 
ture must be drawn upon to supply the wants of others. 
Art and Literature, not in any of their aspects, not 
made to appear existing for their own sakes, but Art 
and Literature in their nearest relationships to daily 
conduct, and appearing to exist for the sake of the 
light which they can throw upon matters of daily 
conduct ; Art which calms and deepens the current 
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of reflection rather than excites it ; Literature which 
chiefly deals with the actions of those who have 
notably succeeded in raising themselves to that 
" higher life " of action, possible for all, yet attained 
by so few. Art and Literature, too, of the very best 
that can be made available ; Art that expresses the 
utmost effort of the resources of the district ; Litera- 
ture upon which is stamped in unmistakable charac- 
ters the mark of classicality. And here it is that the 
economical argument in favour of special and public 
places for religious purposes makes itself felt ; for to 
secure these things in their greatest excellence the 
whole resources of each district must be put under 
contribution, a thing which can never be done except 
for a public purpose and under public sanction. 

Looking at things, then, from that purely evolu- 
tionary point of view which has been adopted, it 
seems difficult to resist the conclusion that, as society 
progresses, we shall find a real sanction for an equiva- 
lent of that "ceremony of church-going" to which 
the " free-thinker " objects — we shall find, that is to 
say, a real sanction for, and derive a positive benefit 
from, religious ordinances. But the necessity for 
religious ordinances draws after it, we might think, the 
necessity for religious organizations — the necessity, 
that is, for the existence of a certain class of men 
whose sole business it shall be to attend to religious 
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ordinances. There is this argument, at least, in favour 
of the existence of religious organizations, if there is 
no other — that as society advances, the functions of 
its several parts become more and more specialized ; 
that if, therefore, the services of a specially organized 
body were in the past, when society was but imper- 
fectly developed, engaged with religious ordinances, 
all the more reason why in the future, when society is 
highly developed, religious ordinances should engage 
the services of such a specially organized body. 

But the practical argument has far greater force 
than any theoretical argument ever can have. We 
want from week to week an " ideal of true, just, and 
pure living " presented to us ; we want, in our 
periodical seasons of relaxation from ordinary busi- 
ness, to see more clearly that ideal of conduct which 
we live by, to be reminded of the manner in which it 
works, often unconsciously to ourselves, upon even 
the insignificant events of our daily life. And how is 
this to be done, by whom is it to be done for us } 
Nothing can be more illusory, more uneconomical, 
more out of keeping with the whole idea of modern 
society, than to suppose that the man who has 
laboured with his hands or with his brain at the 
ordinary business of life for six days, can on the 
seventh become an eligible expounder to his 
brethren of the workings of their inner, individual 
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life. Here, again, is a matter in respect of which the 
exact following of what is by many affirmed to be the 
direction of the Christ of the Four Gospels, and the 
example of his immediate associates, will only mislead 
and confuse us. That the man who week by week, 
or on any other occasions, occupies himself with an 
endeavour to the best of his ability to set before his 
brethren " an ideal of true, just, and pure living," 
should be by profession (let us say) a tent-maker or 
a market-gardener, and by such occupation should 
sustain himself, is an idea which, like Communism, has 
something of the beauty of a true Republican sim- 
plicity about it ; but which, like Communism and like 
(it may be thought) true Republicanism also, is found 
to be utterly impossible and unpractical the moment 
even an endeavour is made to set it in action. For 
not only would the pressure of the struggle for exist- 
ence make it generally impossible for a tent-maker 
or a market-gardener to exercise his calling profitably 
if he were weighted with the extra responsibility of 
instructing his fellows on Sundays, but the pressure 
of ordinary business would render it impossible for 
him to undertake such a task satisfactorily. Even 
supposing him to be physically equal to it, he could 
never make his performance acceptable or useful. 
And for this reason : the conditions of daily life 
continually become more and more intricate ; a 
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special training and considerable leisure for the con- 
templation of those conditions are needful for those 
who would deal with them to advantage. The con- 
ditions of daily life are certainly not more easy to 
be understood than the conditions of biological 
existence ; yet imagine the outcry that would be 
raised by all those who call . themselves " friends of 
progress " if it were proposed that the duties of a 
professor of physiology should be discharged, during 
his intervals of leisure, by a tent-maker or a market- 
gardener. 

But, on the other hand, is it easy to over-estimate 
the positive benefit that ^yould result to the residents 
in any locality, to any set of persons engaged in 
ordinary business and feeling the pressure of the 
struggle for existence with all its results, if there were 
among them one whose special business it was to 
keep, as it were, his head above water, to study the 
conditions of the " higher life " which for them is in 
such imminent danger of being excluded by the con- 
sciousness of the lower life, and to report to them 
from time to time what he saw in their lower life 
which unnecessarily kept them back from the higher } 
To such a man (who might, if we had no other name 
for him, be called a " professor of daily conduct ") it 
would fall to be acquainted intimately with the struc- 
ture and tendencies of the human mind ; to know 
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and be able to discriminate between the physiological 
equivalents of mental states ; to know, both by study 
and by personal experience, under what circum- 
stances, in different characters and at different ages, 
certain predispositions to certain lines of conduct are 
likely to arise, to know how these should be met, so 
that jeopardy to the delicate balancings of society 
may be avoided. Psychology, with its allied sciences 
of physiology and sociology, he should be versed in, 
and well versed in Literature also ; for Literature will 
give him the synthesis of that daily conduct of which 
psychology gives him the analysis. More than this, 
he will have to deal with the beliefs of men — with 
those shadows of their own wishes and necessities 
which are cast upon the uncertainties surrounding 
them ; he will need, therefore, to be acquainted with 
what men have believed and under what conditions 
they have believed it, in order to be aware beforehand 
under what new conditions a new belief, or the revival 
of an old one, is likely to arise. The history of what 
men have believed and why they have believed it 
must, therefore, occupy some part of his attention ; 
he must, that is to say, have a tolerably wide acquaint- 
ance with Church history and with comparative 
theology, even though he may wholly abstain from 
maintaining " abstract propositions in theology " week 
by week. Such a training as this, it will easily be seen, 
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is one that might absorb years of an able and indus- 
trious man's life and yet be capable of being carried 
farther still ; and it might well be said that if such a 
training as this would not fit a man to be, in a time 
like ours, morally useful to his fellows — if such a 
training would not enable him, week by week pub- 
licly, and whenever occasion might arise privately, to 
give ordinary men of business wider and healthier 
ideas of life than they are accustomed to form for 
themselves — then the whole scheme of modern educa- 
tion is a delusion and a fraud. 

But the social advantage would be, or ought to be, 
equally great. In a highly organized society, in 
which the greater subdivision of labour leads to a 
greater complication of interests, disputes may often 
arise which, though not worthy to be carried to a 
legal tribunal for decision, may, by interfering with 
the spirit in which work is done, seriously jeopardize 
the peace and the progress of the community if left 
undecided. And in cases of this sort it is impossible 
not to see that the " professor of daily conduct " (as 
we have termed him) might often act as arbitrator 
with the greatest advantage. Standing outside all 
class interests (as it will be seen immediately he must 
do if he is to be useful at all), well educated, and 
universally known to be concerned on the side of 
peace and of fair dealing, nothing would seem more 
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natural than that he should be appealed to as arbi- 
trator in minor disputes by those among whom he is 
stationed. Who can tell, indeed, how many law-suits, 
each with its ever-multiplying chain of bad feelings 
and social disturbances, might not be avoided by 
reference to such an arbitrator in the first instance ? 
And whatever else may be prescribed with the object 
of making the world a little less miserable, there can 
upon this point be no dispute — that the world would 
be saved a vast deal of misery if the contentions of 
opposing interests could be settled without being 
paraded before the whole world. 

But now we approach a question which is, in fact, 
almost the most important of all; the question, 
namely, as to the position of the " professor of daily 
conduct " with regard to the rest of society ; for it is 
clearly of no use giving a man a splendid education 
and telling him that he may do this and that if he is 
all the while prevented by his social position from 
turning his education to proper advantage. And it is 
no less clear that, in a society in which classes, and 
the complications of interests which classes imply, 
are daily becoming multiplied, the usefulness of the 
" professor of daily conduct " in any direction will be 
terribly interfered with if there are circumstances in 
his social position which lead him to identify his 
interests, or which may lead others to suspect him of 
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identifying his interests, with the interests of one 
class more than another. To be of any service at all, 
he must clearly be independent of all classes. And it 
is just as clear (looking at the matter from the stand- 
point of common sense and not under the influence of 
millennial dreams) that, in order that the position 
should be well filled (and it had perhaps better not be 
filled at all than badly filled), the dignity and emolu- 
ments attaching to it must be sufficient to attract 
men of the highest class of intelligence — must be able 
to compete on equal terms with the dignity and the 
emoluments that attach to the Civil Service or to the 
study of the law. And in order that this should be 
the case, it seems almost impossible to resist the con- 
viction that the " professor of daily conduct " should 
be a servant of the State, appointed by the State, 
either directly or indirectly, for life, and responsible 
to and removable by the State only. 

We are not here concerned (it will be observed) 
with any theory as to what the State may or may not 
do ; and it may be readily granted that, as a matter 
of theory, the more the sphere of Government is 
restricted, and the more the individuals composing 
society are induced to rely upon themselves, the 
better. But the most consistent advocates of the 
restriction of the sphere of Government are far from 
saying that English society, at any rate, has now 
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arrived at that point where State interference, except 
for the enforcing of contracts, may be dispensed with. 
The practical difficulties are as yet far too much for 
theoretic consistency, and in urging the advisability of 
making the " professor of daily conduct " a servant 
of the State, it is to the practical difficulties, and not 
to any theoretical consistency, that attention must be 
paid. Nay, as far as theory is concerned, a State 
Church may be, in the abstract, that " polluted inner 
chamber " which the aggressive nonconformist says it 
is ; there is no necessity to dispute the point with 
him ; only if we are to use our candles instead of 
disputing as to the manner of lighting them, if we are 
to have an ideal of conduct and religious ordinances 
for the sake of helping us to rise now and then into 
that " higher life " of action which is so much more 
valuable than the rewards and successes of daily 
business, we must take care to arrange for those 
ordinances in the manner which will make them 
practically and, under our present social conditions, 
most economically effective. That everything in 
society is not as it should be, and that the average 
of human nature is as yet anything but what it 
may be, no one will dispute ; and if the imper- 
fections of human nature make the existence of 
a State Church desirable, those who on principle 
object to a State Church must get rid of it by 
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doing all they can to make human nature more 
perfect. 

Granting, then, that a State Church may possibly 
be a necessary evil only, and that in a perfect society 
it would not exist, let us see what are at present the 
practical arguments in its favour. If the " professor 
of daily conduct" is not directly or indirectly ap- 
pointed by the State — appointed, that is, either 
directly by the Government then in power or by 
permanent commissioners appointed for such pur- 
poses — ^and if he is not paid by the State, how then 
shall he be appointed and paid ? Let us take the 
question of appointment first. The only other method 
of appointment likely to be suggested is election by 
those among whom he is to labour. But who does 
not know the almost certain accompaniments and 
consequences of an election of any kind — the an- 
tagonistic feelings that are sure to be stirred up, the 
dread lest one class should be represented more than 
another, the certainty that the elected person (who is, 
after all, but human) will lean towards those who 
have been most prominent in securing his election ? 
Who does not know the roots of bitterness that spring 
up even out of parliamentary or municipal elections, 
the only antidote to which is the determination of 
the disappointed party to have their revenge next 
time ? These things are bad enough to be borne with 
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in political elections ; but, taking place in connection 
with the appointment of a " professor of daily con- 
duct," one of whose chief chances of usefulness is his 
entire disconnection from all classes and parties, they 
would be intolerable. Moreover it is found (and it 
accords with a general knowledge of human nature) 
that those who elect like to have a power over those 
who are elected ; and consequently, if the election of 
" a professor of daily conduct *' were for life, few at 
last would care to interest themselves in it ; the 
election would fall into the hands of a clique, whose 
obedient servant the elected person would be thought 
to be, even if he were not so in reality. Or if the 
appointment were to be held only during the pleasure 
of the electors, and the " professor of daily conduct " 
were liable to dismissal at six months' notice, not 
only would his independence be completely destroyed, 
but the dignity of the whole position would be so 
irretrievably lowered that no one would undertake it 
who could get from a Government appointment even 
half the emoluments attaching to it. ' So that, unless 
the office of "professor of daily conduct" is to be a 
delusion and a sham and a burdensome encumbrance 
on the revenues of the country, it is essential that the 
office should not be elective, just as it is essential, 
and as every one feels it to be essential, that the 
offices which have to do with the administration of 
the law should not be elqctive. 
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Again, how is the " professor of daily conduct " to 
be paid, if not by the State ? Presuming that the 
State appoints him, he might be paid by fees, by 
voluntary subscriptions, or by the interest on funds 
lodged in the hands of Trustees. Now with regard 
to this last-named method, it is pretty certain that no 
one will be desirous to undertake the office of a 
trustee who does not thereby acquire some real or 
imaginary dignity or advantage therefrom ; and, as a 
matter of fact, trusteeship almost invariably carries 
with it a certain amount of power over appointments 
to the office to which the trust refers.* If the State 
is the trustee and appoints accordingly, well and 
good ; but if the trustees should be private persons 
or corporations, any appointment made would always 
lie under the suspicion of having been made in the 
interest of the trustees, and that the person appointed 
would chiefly serve the interests of those thus in- 
fluencing his appointment — a suspicion which, as has 
been seen, would be eminently hostile to the useful- 
ness of any one holding the position of a " professor 
of daily conduct." Again, is he to be paid by fees ? 

♦ It might at first sight seem as if this point should have been 
dealt with under the head immediately preceding. It will be borne in 
mind, however, that under the present condition of things in the 
National Church, the person nominated by the trustees to an incum- 
bency is totally independent of such trustees from the moment of his 
institution, and is practically the servant of the State. 
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The payment of a fee attaches to the performance of 
some specified act, and the fee cannot be claimed 
unless the act is performed. Now for the State to 
enact that the population in a certain district must 
perform certain acts in order that the " professor of 
daily conduct " may be benefited by the reception of 
certain fees, would be simply to establish a State 
Church under the most galling conditions, and make 
the office of " professor of daily conduct " a cause of 
continual irritation, if not an object of positive hatred ; 
while to make optional the performance of acts for 
which fees might be paid would be to place the " pro- 
fessor of daily conduct " completely at the mercy of 
those to whom he is to be useful — as completely at 
their mercy as the Incumbent of a Proprietary Chapel 
is at the mercy of those who take sittings under him. 
And with regard to the payment of the " professor of 
daily conduct " by voluntary subscription, it is 
obvious that such a system involves more evils than 
any other. No one of any independence of feeling 
would undertake it so long as his acquirements and 
position might enable him to gain a permanent position 
under Government or even under some large corpora- 
tion. Few persons of any worth of character would 
not prefer to be (say) the superintendent of a railway 
station at £lQO a year rather than a "professor of 
daily conduct " paid by voluntary subscriptions, with 
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the possibility of ;f 600 ; and the office which of all 
others should be beyond the suspicion of being held 
for speculative reasons, would be the very one which 
all sensitive and high-minded persons, who had an 
idea of thinking of their duty before all things, would 
carefully avoid, through fear of the stigma which 
justly attaches to those who speculate with an appear- 
ance of religious enthusiasm for capital. 

But are these, it may be asked, the only reasons 
which can be given for putting the supervision of reli- 
gious organizations into the hands of the State ; that 
unless this is done, men will be tempted to sacrifice 
their higher things for their lower, to become insincere 
and make a pretence of fulfilling for duty an office 
which they only fulfil for gain ? Is there no higher 
principle than this on account of which the State ought 
to make itself the teacher of moral duty ? Is a State 
Church only to exist by reason of human imperfec- 
tions, and imperfections, too, mostly associated with 
the love of money ? As has been said already, we are 
not here concerned with any theory as to what the 
State may or may not do ; all we have to do with is 
the fact that certain evils are likely to arise if certain 
things are under any but State supervision. And as 
for human imperfections, whatever may be the true 
abstract theory of the duties of the State, with our- 
selves at any rate the State has existed almost 
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entirely by reason of human imperfections. With 
ourselves the functions of the " civil magistrate " are, 
with one or two trifling exceptions, purely negative ; 
and though he is perhaps not such a terror to evil- 
doers as he might be, it is no particular business of 
his to be the praise of any that do well. It is a 
human imperfection, and an avoidable one, which 
leads us to break our contracts ; to swear to our 
neighbour, and disappoint him when we find that the 
oath is to our own hindrance ; and to overrule the 
evil results of this human imperfection is allowed to 
be the duty of the State even by those who would 
reduce the sphere of Government to its narrowest 
limits. It is also a human imperfection, and possibly 
an unavoidable one, that leads us to attach a good 
deal of importance to the possession of money, and to 
think that we are bound to observe greater deference 
towards those from whom we receive money, or the 
means of making it And clearly if circumstances 
arise under which the usefulness of a great and expen- 
sive organization may be in a great measure invalidated 
by the existence of this monetary deference towards 
private persons, that may well be a sufficient reason 
for the State to become paymaster and controller, and 
thus, by drawing all the monetary deference to itself, 
distribute it over a wider area, and make it less 
noxious. For it is plain that a man who feels bound 
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to be deferential to the State can be no respecter of 
persons or of classes, because the State includes all 
persons and classes ; and to be subservient to one 
class or to one set of persons only, would be unfaith- 
fulness in the discharge of his duty to the State. Of 
course it may be said that, after all, the " professor of 
daily conduct " will be paid by those among whom he 
labours. This is true, as true as it is that the Judges 
are paid by those to whom they administer justice. 
The connection, however, is in neither case obvious or 
patent ; and in both cases the State, the whole nation 
as expressed by its chosen executive, comes between 
as a guarantor of fair play. If any one wishes to see 
plainly what are the practical advantages of this 
arrangement, he has only to call to mind the agitation 
that once arose over certain condemned gas-stokers, 
and to calculate to what a height that agitation would 
have run if we had been in the habit of paying the 
Judges by a percentage on the profits of the gas 
companies. 

But there is, after all, a far stronger argument 
in favour of the State supervision of religious organi- 
zations than is to be found in this fact of human 
imperfection — an argument, too, that will appeal, or 
ought to appeal, most forcibly to those who, with 
the "free-thinker," are inclined to regard organized 
religion as consisting of certain meaningless ceremonies 
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that might well be dispensed with. The argument 
referred to may be stated in the proposition that only- 
through the means of a State supervision can religion 
itself be kept in check — that only thus can we insure 
(under present conditions at least) its adding its 
proper proportion to the whole of life, and prevent its 
making itself the principal thing to be lived for ; that 
only by a State supervision can we repress that abuse 
of religion which makes religion exist for religion's 
sake ; that only thus can we counteract what must 
be called in as plain terms as possible the social high 
treason of Ultramontanism — high treason which the 
Jesuit commits when he abjures nationality in the 
interests of his order, and which the English non- 
conformist no less commits when he speaks of viewing 
and judging social and political questions " from the 
standpoint of religious citizenship." Now the truth 
is that, if religion and citizenship mean anything at 
all, there can be no such thing as " religious citizen- 
ship." Citizenship refers to a certain relation between 
the individual and the society in which he moves ; 
religion refers to a certain set of feelings and ideas 
which, among many others, are the property of the 
individual The two things lie, as it were, on different 
sides of us, and though there need be no practical 
antagonism between them, yet by no possible means 
can they be made to include each other. There 
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is, however, a spurious religion, a revolutionary and 
anarchic religion, which, not content with influencing 
the individual, and society through the individual, 
would be a society in itself, would make the individual 
religious conscience, with its limited experiences, the 
measure of that Imperial law which should clearly, if 
justice means anything at all, be founded upon the 
total experiences of all those over whom it is exercised. 
It is of this spurious, insurrectionary, and anarchic 
religion that the social high treason of Ultramon- 
tanism is the offspring ; the offspring, be it observed, 
not of religion in its healthy activity, but of religion 
diseased ; religion raging into fevers or congesting into 
sores ; religion tainted with all the accumulated refuse 
of passions that cannot or dare not fully show them- 
selves in the ordinary life of society. And wherever 
this pest of society wanders, there we find the clear 
though sheltered founts of pure religious feeling bared 
to the day and overflowing with the defilement of 
party polemics — defilement even exceeding that 
which political questions receive from the operations 
of faction, which makes the very name of religion seem 
a curse, and turns away from healing waters those 
who most thirst for them. Now it may not be the 
duty of the State to provide good water or rapid 
travelling, or any other desideratum of modern civili- 
zation ; but it is clearly both the duty and the interest 
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of the State to take care that there springs up in 
society no authority antagonistic to its own ; it is 
clearly both the duty and the interest of the State, in 
the presence of a strong popular feeling which tends 
to run into organizations and to make itself para- 
mount, that it should itself provide an organization 
for the expression of that popular feeling, should take 
it in hand and guide it, lest the popular feeling, left to 
itself, should build up an organization to consume and 
defy the State. And Ultramontanism is the building 
up of such an organization. What mischiefs it has 
created in one place or another we know very well ; 
and when we consider that every religious journal in 
Great Britain — no matter what its name or its pro- 
fessed principles — each with its habit of viewing 
social and political questions from its own particular 
religious standpoint, is a centre of Ultramontanism, 
ready to be developed to the extremest degree if 
occasion should serve — when we see that the popular 
feeling with regard to religion is strong and active 
enough to support all these journals and the parties 
they represent — when we consider these things, how- 
ever strong might be our prejudice against religion 
altogether, even though we held, with the "free- 
thinker," that the " ceremony of church-going " and 
all other such ceremonies might be well dispensed 
with, as far as we are personally concerned ; yet for the 
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sake of keeping religion itself in check, for the sake 
of making it do what it ought to do and no more, 
for the sake of preserving society from the tyranny 
which is inaugurated when religion goes beyond its 
limits, we might well insist that the State should take 
the supervision of religion into its own hands ; and 
thus, while not repressing independent organizations, 
should so construct the State organization as to leave 
as little room as possible for any others to exist 

Speaking, then, of the threefold external form in 
which religion exists, we may say that there is a real 
sanction, in respect of the Christianity of the future, 
for both ordinances and organization, and that it " is 
highly desirable for that organization to be under the 
supervision of the State. And with regard to Creeds, 
though, as has been said already, a creed is a thing 
which perhaps we shall be rather called upon to have 
patience with than to justify, this much must be 
insisted on — that if there is a popular tendency to 
certain beliefs, towards the framing of certain d priori 
theories of the universe (if only in its relation to 
human volition), no religious organization can be 
called national which does not take account of those 
beliefs and leave room for their expression. The 
State is not called upon to draw up a Creed, but the 
Creed of the State Church, if there is to be a State 
Church, must be what the people believe ; and it may 
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certainly be the duty of the State to see that any 
formulated expression of that Creed is drawn up in 
such general terms as to insure its acceptability, more 
or less complete, by persons of all sorts of different 
degrees of culture — to insure (to paraphrase the 
maxim of the utilitarian) the greatest adherence of 
the greatest number. For, granting that Creeds will 
be held by different persons according to their culture 
and intellect, whether we wish it or not, it will clearly 
be to the advantage of the positive side of Chris- 
tianity, the side that supplies an " emotional stimulus 
to the higher volition," that no one should be kept 
back from making the fullest possible use of that 
positive side by any suspicion that all aspects of life, 
or some particular aspects in which he is particularly 
interested, are not touched by it. For (as has been 
said more than once) the great thing is to have an 
ideal of conduct and follow it, even if but occasionally 
and to a slight extent, the justification of ourselves 
for doing so being but a secondary matter. 

Finally, as to a matter of detail, in case it should 
be urged that to dot the country over with Govern- 
ment officials in the possible proportion of one to 
every thousand of the population would be to create 
an undue Governmental influence, it might- be very 
feasibly suggested that those who are appointed to 
the office of " professor of daily conduct " should not 
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be appointed until they had served a certain period of 
probation in subordinate situations (as assistants, for 
example, to existing professors, by whom they might 
be nominated), nor until they had passed a final 
examination in subjects specially relating to their 
profession ; and that their appointment (where the 
rule of seniority was not followed) should not issue 
directly from the Government then in office, but from 
permanent Commissioners appointed by the State for 
that purpose and for general purposes of supervision 
— Commissioners selected from among the " professors 
of daily conduct," as the Judges are selected from 
among the members of the Bar, for their distinguished 
attainments. And if it were found desirable that such 
permanent Commissioners, for the sake of more inti- 
mately acquainting themselves with the matters under 
their supervision, should divide the country into dis- 
tricts and each reside within his own ; and if it should 
be found necessary, in order to secure men of sufficient 
intelligence and standing, to give such permanent 
Commissioners a salary not inferior to that received 
by the Judges of Assize ; and if, further, they should 
be entitled, like the Judges of Assize, to appear in 
their public capacity in a certain dignified official 
costume — then it seems difficult to assign any suffi- 
cient reason why they should not be called Bishops. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS REFORM. 

Is a Millennium possible ? 

Hitherto we have been content to pass the possi- 
bility by, with the remark that the idea of a Millennium 
does not stand very well on that "solid basis" of 
evolution which has been adopted throughout this 
discussion. For a Millennium involves the idea of a 
sudden and complete change in the condition of those 
who are to enjoy it — the idea of a strongly empha- 
sized line of demarcation such as the theory of Evolu- 
tion scarcely gives us room to hope for. Still, sup- 
posing the tidal wave of intellect were to register the 
same height simultaneously in respect of the whole 
mass of the individuals composing society, there 
might be room for believing that at a certain point a 
new condition of things would all at once begin to be 
apparent — a new condition which might or might not 
be a Millennium. But if this is not the case — if the 
individuals composing society are so circumstanced 
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that the tide has scarcely begun to flow with some, 
while it is already full flood with others, then clearly 
an intellectual Millennium, however desirable in theory, 
is totally impossible in practice. For as the prime 
condition of the Millennium of the Apocalypse was 
the absence of sin, so the prime condition of an intel- 
lectual Millennium must be the absence of ignorance. 
If Satan had not been bound, the saints would not 
have profited much by their resurrection ; and simi- 
larly in a society in which ignorance is still rampant, 
the full benefits of intellectual perfectness can never 
be enjoyed by those who are happy enough to be 
possessed of it. 

Now it might be very reasonably said that the late 
Mr. Mill's treatises on Logic and various other subjects 
are an unexampled trophy of intellectual perfectness, 
and undoubtedly they have a wide circulation among 
all classes of society, particularly (if the printing of 
" people's editions " means anything at all) among 
that class which ultra-radical journals, with the pos- 
sible object of satirizing its supposed adoption of 
Malthusian principles, have sometimes spoken of as 
" the proletariat." Whether the members of this class 
who possess these works really value them for their 
own worth, and whether they do not rather regard 
them as endowed with some talismanic power against 
capitalists and landowners, may be an open question ; 
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but even granting that they do properly appreciate 
their value, still there are other works that circulate 
even more widely, and which are certainly indicative 
of anything but intellectual perfectness. There is 
" Zadkiel's Almanac," for instance, a work of great 
ingenuity, which has an annual sale to the extent of 
several thousand copies in one provincial town in 
England only ; a work which, dealing in predictions 
based on the movements of red dragons and the 
development of little horns, might enable us, if we 
put faith in it, to regulate our actions for the year 
with the best possible chance of causing the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number. Or again, not to 
speak of publications, what shall be said of Spiritual- 
ism, which has at one time and another produced 
conferences for the purpose of discussing, among other 
things, "the benefit of physical manifestations to the 
community," and " the best method of developing 
mediums " ? What shall be said, either, of that dis- 
tinguished and typical working man of Greenwich, of 
whom we once heard, who became a convert from 
Radicalism to Conservatism because Mr. Gladstone's 
Government refused to allow him to commute his 
dockyard pension } Clearly, looking at all these 
things and many other such things together, we can- 
not find much reason for thinking that the Satan of 
ignorance, whose work it has been for a long time 
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past to lead people to act under the influence of 
superstition or of the narrowest self-interest, is 
chained up, and that therefore we are at liberty to 
enjoy a Millennium of intellectual perfectness. Far 
from this, there are many indications which might 
lead us to think that the Satan of ignorance is at 
present specially unloosed and active. This may 
be, of course, because he knows that he has but a 
little time ; but it is just during this little time, of 
transition, if it really be such, that we are bound to be 
most upon our guard against him, to give him no ad- 
vantage, no, not for a moment. 

At any rate. Millennium or no Millennium, here are 
two great facts we have to face in dealing with the 
tendencies of English society — " Zadkiel's Almanac " 
and Spiritualism ; and they are facts so significant of 
the failure of the tidal wave of intellect to influence 
as yet vast tracts and reaches of English society, that 
a remembrance of them might well be bound upon 
the hands and worn as frontlets between the eyes of 
those whom zeal for intellectual perfectness pre- 
disposes to regard all men as equally gifted with 
themselves. But the indirect significance of these 
facts is far greater even than their direct significance. 
That so many persons should desire to know before- 
hand the precise moment at which they ought to 
marry of the exact nature of the condition of their 
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friends in another world, is not nearly so important 
as the fact that so many persons are ready and 
anxious to adopt any means for making those things 
seem palpable and certain which are really impal- 
pable and uncertain. The position of uncertainty, of 
suspense of judgment, is, it cannot be too often 
remembered, the highest and most difficult philo- 
sophical position that can be held. It is a position 
of unstable equilibrium ; a position from which 
deviation in one direction or another, to a greater or 
less degree, is momently imminent, and may be 
determined by the slightest occurrence of daily life. 
And round this position in respect of matters that 
are uncertain (as any one who is in the habit of taking 
note of his own thoughts will observe), our thoughts are 
constantly circling, sometimes for a moment seeming 
to reach it absolutely, but always driven away again 
by the accession of some new emotion, however 
slight. It is a position so difficult to achieve and 
so impossible long to retain, that the majority of 
persons (at any rate as human nature is at present 
constituted) never attain to it in respect of the most 
thoroughly speculative questions — questions with re- 
gard to which the evidence is so nicely balanced as to 
amount to an entire absence of evidence. In respect 
of such questions, among which the main questions 
involved in all religious creeds are included, the 
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majority of persons form an opinion in the following 
of their wishes ; and seeing how suspense of judgment 
may paralyze action, it is much better that the 
majority of persons, who have to pass their lives in 
acting and not in thinking, should do so, and, in the 
room of a suspense of judgment, admit a certain 
amount of affirmation. Now it is by means of this 
" certain amount of affirmation " (which is subject to 
infinite variations) that the majority of persons seek 
to make certain and palpable matters which are in 
truth uncertain and impalpable. They fill up the 
gulf of their ignorance with an assumption of know- 
ledge, their wishes or necessities suggesting a belief, 
and their degree of intellectual culture determining 
its intensity and its limits. Knowing little of the 
real reason of things, they create reasons. " To fill 
the vacuum of thought (as Mr. Herbert Spencer says) 
any theory that is suggested seems better than 
none." * Failing of a sanction which is real, they 
frame one for themselves which is imaginary. The 
greater their ignorance, the more positive are they of 
the correctness of their theory, and the more univer- 
sally do they apply it. And thus, while the poet can 
talk of " starry influences " in a figurative manner 
which the most intellectual of philosophers can feel 
to be obscurely true, the farm-servant who purchases 
♦ " First Principles," 3rd edition, p. 30. 
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" ZadkieFs Almanac " is absolutely certain that his or 
her miserable doings are under special planetary care ; 
and while the English Apostle of Comtism can speak 
of an immortality of influence in language of which 
no one could feel ashamed, the grossly materialistic 
nature of the average Spiritualist leads him to discuss 
" the benefits of physical manifestations," and to 
recognize ghostly interference in respect of his 
dealings on the Stock Exchange. 

The loss of such persons is, of course, their own ; 
for the higher we advance in intellectual culture the 
more completely do we become convinced that the 
reality of things is, and always must be, infinitely 
greater and more wonderful than we can ever imagine 
it to be. But the existence of such persons, purchasers 
of " Zadkiel's Almanac " and believers in Spiritualism, 
shows us one thing very plainly — that we cannot hope 
strongly to attract the attention of large sections of 
English society in any particular direction without 
the help of an appeal to their imagination. In other 
words, if we are to make our ideal of conduct nation- 
ally effective, it must be capable of having attached to 
it a powerful imaginary sanction, as well as that real 
sanction which has just been discussed. We may 
regret the necessity, but we must not the less on that 
account admit it. The creed of a Church, as we 
know, is not, after all, a very important part of the 
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Church ; but still the creed of a Church which is to 
be national must be what the people believe. And if 
large masses of the people are in that low intellectual 
condition out of which the belief in " ZadkieFs Alma- 
nac " or in Spiritualism is naturally developed, it will 
not be the least use setting before them an ideal of 
conduct which does not receive such an imaginary 
sanction as they can best appreciate. We may pipe 
to them for ever of the social and physical benefits of 
a seventh day of rest, or of the superior happiness of 
a life of peace and charity, but it will, without some 
such sanction superadded, be piping to deaf ears. 
Except they see signs and wonders, they will not 
believe ; and those who would wish them to believe 
without signs and wonders will become to them 
inferior and foolish people, infidels and outcasts, per- 
sons who would be rightly executed for their crimi- 
nality, were they not rather to be pitied for their 
incredible obtuseness. We must be content, for a 
time at least, if we would see our ideal of conduct 
widely accepted, that it should be capable of appealing 
strongly, by means of an imaginary sanction, to those 
who will not accept it if devoid of such sanction. 
And though, as has been said, we may regret this 
necessity, still we must be patient with it ; seeing that 
the great thing, after all, is to have an ideal and to 
follow it, and that our justification to ourselves for 
doing so is but a secondary matter. 
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But when we speak of an imaginary sanction for 
Christianity in England, the question arises, Where 
are we to find it ? For the only imaginary sanction 
(such as it is) which we have allowed ourselves in 
England for more than three centuries (the belief in 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible) has gone — ^gone 
as we deserved that it should go, seeing that we were 
so hardy as to lean entirely upon it — gone, too, never 
to be restored in its integrity ; for who can be blind 
to the fact that the efforts of the Christian Evidence 
Society or of the promoters of the " Speaker's Com- 
mentary " are the efforts of polite despair ? The doubt 
as to Biblical inspiration is a doubt that was sure to 
arise some time, and a doubt, too, which, having once 
arisen, could not help being fatal to the cause of those 
who leaned upon this one point. All the theological 
works that have been produced in England since the 
Reformation, it might be said, have been buttresses to 
support this main bulwark ; and in the crumbling of 
the bulwark the very presence of the buttresses only 
seems to make the confusion worse. And it is not 
merely the overthrow of the imaginary sanction of 
Christianity in England that we have at this moment 
to face. That imaginary sanction, as has been already 
pointed out, never was of very much practical service. 
The real sanction of the past existence of the Church 
of England has been her social power, has been the 
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authority which she acquired from her eminently 
Erastian constitution, and from the identification of 
her interests with the interests of the landowners. 
And if this social power had been left unimpaired, 
whatever doubt had been thrown upon the doctrine 
of Biblical Inspiration would probably have mattered 
little. But, as has also been seen, the social power, 
the real sanction (or what has hitherto been so) of 
the English Church is at this moment even more 
seriously undermined than her imaginary sanction. 
Not only is the fact of her close connection with the 
landed interest now of no advantage to the Church 
of England, but it is a positive disadvantage. Even 
were her religious basis more secure than it is, her 
social constitution would render her an object of 
mistrust to the ever-increasing labouring classes ; and 
when these classes, by the help of the middle-class 
" free-thinker's " publications, get an idea of her 
theological weakness also, the Church's case may be 
considered as well-nigh desperate. It cannot, indeed, 
be too plainly acknowledged and admitted that the 
day of the Church of England, as it has been — the 
Church appealing solely to the Bible, and tied down, 
for good or evil, to the land — is completely gone by. 
It has done its work, and an important work, in 
helping to preserve through many generations that 
"negative social conformity," the preservation of 
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which is so essential to the well-being of society — 
done it, however (it must be said), rather in spite of 
its Biblical exclusiveness than by reason of it. And 
if the Church of England is in the future to be a 
National Church, and is to exercise an equally power- 
ful influence in keeping morality up to a certain level 
(leaving the question of positive usefulness for the 
moment out of sight), it cannot be too plainly acknow- 
ledged and admitted that the Church must find some 
new theological basis, a great deal wider than its 
theological basis has hitherto been, and that also, as 
the social power that has hitherto been derived from 
connection with the landed interest declines, that power 
must be replaced with something fully equivalent. 

Now here the theory of evolution will help us to 
a suggestion. To the doctrine of the Plenary In- 
spiration of the Bible the theory of evolution has 
nothing to say except this (but this is, in fact, a very 
great deal) — that such a doctrine would never have 
been held unless men had found it to be in some 
respects congruous with their other beliefs and 
experiences. This very doctrine, however, upon 
which we have leaned too exclusively, is but a part 
of the whole religious tradition of Europe, of the 
whole mass of beliefs which were accepted by the 
forefathers of our present civilization. And they 
accepted the whole of those beliefs for the same 
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reason that they accepted part of them — because they 
found them to be congruous with their other beliefs 
and experiences. They were superstitious, these 
forefathers of ours ; they found no difficulty in believ- 
ing in signs and wonders, in apparitions of the dead 
and in prophetic stars.* They found, let us say 
some four hundred years ago, a religion which by 
its own merits alone, by its possession of the whole 
European tradition, and apart from any political 
influence, exercised a powerful effect upon them, both 
negatively and positively, in the religion which the 
English Reformers, with many bad immediate results 
and with one good ultimate result, so successfully 
laboured to overthrow. But so also are great 
numbers of the present generation superstitious, 
disposed to believe in signs and wonders, in appari- 
tions of the dead, and in prophetic stars. And con- 
sequently, if we accept the proposition (as we must 
do if we set any value on the theory of evolution), 
that persons of the same race and possessed of the 



* "The kjmg (Henry VI. )> as it was tolde me by a grete man, 
wolde have hym (the Duke of York) chief and princepall counceller, 
. . . and hise patent to be made in that forme, and not so large as it 
is by Parlement, But soome men thinken it will ner can otherwise be ; 
and men speke and devyne meche matere of the comyng (of the Duke) 
this day in suche array to Westminster. And the Lordes speken this 
day in the Parlement of a greet gle3miyng sterre that but late hathe be 
been diverse tymes, merveilous in apperyng." — Paston Letters, edited 
by James Gairdner. No. 275, dated 9th February, 1456. 
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same amount of intellectual culture will hold very 
much the same religious creed, we seem to be led 
to the conclusion that the Church of England, if she 
is to exercise in the future a wide national influence 
by reason of her own merits and apart from that 
social power which has now left her, must revert 
more or less to the creeds held in England four 
centuries ago, must fall back on the whole European 
tradition — the tradition from which, with a single 
reservation, the Protestant Reformation too violently 
and completely severed us. In other words (and it 
is well to be as plain as possible), an acceptance of 
the theory of Evolution as applied to these matters 
impels us to the belief that, if the Church of England 
is to be in the future a National Church, the errors 
of the Reformation must be reformed ; that the 
Reformation was not by any means, except in respect 
of its protest against Papal interference in national 
affairs, the glorious thing which, owing to political 
prejudice, we have been accustomed to think it ; and 
that only in one respect — in respect of the strong 
emphasis it gave to State Supremacy — has it been 
permanently useful. 

Now this, which an acceptance of the theory of 
Evolution impels us to think ought to be done, is 
at this moment being done upon a scale which we 
shall call alarming or promising according to our 
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intelligence or our prejudices. The Ritualistic move- 
ment in the Church of England is, in fact, a move- 
ment of return to that European tradition of 
Christianity which the Protestant Reformation almost 
annihilated in England. And the rapidity with 
which this movement has gathered force, and is still 
gathering force, is one of the most significant pheno- 
mena of our time. For nothing can be more contrary 
to an evolutionary view of things than to suppose 
that this movement, though it may express itself 
chiefly through the action of the clergy, is the mere 
fabric of clerical vanity and ambition. An evolu- 
tionary view of things rather compels us to believe 
that for every one of the four hundred and eighty 
clergymen who signed some few years ago a petition 
in favour of Sacramental Confession, there are a 
thousand lay persons who approved of the object of 
that petition ; and that, as there are probably many 
more hundred clergymen who, though not committing 
themselves by the signing of that petition, are yet 
in general harmony with the principles which Ritualism 
supports, so there are many more hundreds of thou- 
sands of lay persons who occupy the same definite, 
though unpronounced, position. Regarding Ritualism, 
then, as a national movement (as the numbers in- 
terested in it oblige us to do), of what national 
feeling is it the expression ? Certainly, and chiefly. 
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it is the expression of a feeling of insecurity as to 
the basis of Protestantism, a feeling of insecurity with 
regard to that one dogma of Biblical Infallibility 
upon which the Church of England has for so long 
chosen to lean. It has been felt that something 
more than this is wanted ; it has been seen, only too 
plainly, into what ridiculous and dangerous positions 
men might be carried who, acting on the strength 
of Biblical infallibility in a manner more logical than 
customary, set up the Bible as the rule, not only of 
individual conduct, but of social organization. It 
has been seen that everything which redeemed the 
services of the Church of England, even in their 
gloomiest days, from sinking to the level of the 
unedifying performances of the extremest Puritanism, 
has been the fragment of European tradition which 
was saved from the general wreck caused by the 
Reformation. It has been felt that if Christianity 
meant anything at all, men could not have been left 
in darkness ; that there must be, not only the Bible, 
but a recognized and traditional interpretation of the 
Bible, so that ignorant and licentious persons might 
have no excuse for justifying, by a reference to the 
letter of the Bible, the injuries they inflicted on society. 
And that traditional interpretation, it has been felt 
(and most reasonably and logically felt) is to be 
found in the general European traditions which. 
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though the Church of England rejected them at the 
Reformation on many important points, have yet 
been the only means by which the Church's dignity 
has been in any degree preserved. What more 
natural, therefore, what more in accordance with the 
general principles of Evolution, than that, as soon as 
the fading away of the political prejudice against 
Catholicism permitted, a return should be begun to 
be made to the European tradition, the Catholic 
tradition, of Christianity in its completeness ? What 
more natural, too, than that this return should have 
been accelerated by the critical attacks which have 
been made upon Biblical Infallibility, that those who 
felt the single ground of Biblical Infallibility going 
away from under them should have taken refuge in 
the wider tradition which, for all practical purposes, 
is 'proof against every critical attack ? And, granting 
that the social influence of the Church of England 
is rapidly declining, and that there are numbers of 
individuals in English society who need an imaginary 
sanction for their ideal of conduct, what more bene- 
ficial than this return towards the wider tradition? 
Surely it is better for an ignorant person, for one 
who has either no time or no capacity for thinking, 
to be dependent on an objective sanction,. rather than 
on a subjective — to follow the teaching of a trained 
body of men and of a powerful and visible Church 
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rather than be left to mould his conduct and his 
theology out of his own consciousness. That Ritual- 
ism has run into exaggerated forms and has made 
all-important matters which are really of but secondary 
importance, is true; but this is an accident, and is 
owing more to want of education on the part of the 
clergy than to want of earnestness on the part of the 
laity. And from an evolutionary point of view, it 
is with this vast and still increasing body of lay 
persons that we have to do ; the clergy, if they do 
not fulfil those duties which the time requires of 
them, must and will be left behind in spite of their 
pretensions to Apostolic succession. 

Now, in spite of the fact that Ritualism receives 
the abuse of every other party and faction, either 
political or religious, in the kingdom, and in spite of 
the ridicule with which it is regarded by those who 
make most claim to be disciples of reason and pro- 
gress, the proposition must yet be ventured, that, while 
Ritualism left to itself is full of the elements of 
social danger, Ritualism under proper control is full 
of promise for social progress, and that it is to 
Ritualism that the politician and the philosopher 
must look if they wish to see a speedy and perma- 
nent settlement of that question of Science versus 
Religion which is vexing so many persons just at 
present That is to say, of course, Ritualism as a 
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national movement, and not merely as a clerical 
manifestation. As a clerical manifestation it is often 
foolish enough and difficult of toleration. But were 
it as a clerical manifestation ten times more foolish 
than it is, there are considerations connected with it 
which might well lead even the most thorough-going 
of Radical politicians to deal with it in a lenient 
manner. 

For instance, it is in accordance with the principles 
of the party which the more democratic journals repre- 
sent to object to all religious establishments, and to 
see in everything untoward that happens in connec- 
tion with the Established Church an indication of its 
speedy collapse. And not so very long ago, in con- 
nection with the affair of the petition in favour of 
Sacramental Confession, an article appeared in one of 
these journals, which exultingly wound up with a 
prophesy of the disruption of the Church of England 
at no distant day, chiefly through the machinations of 
the Ritualists. This is not at all impossible ; the 
Church is threatened from without and from within, 
and possibly the greatest difficulty in many minds as 
to Disestablishment is the question, " What shall be 
done with the Church after it is disestablished?" 
Disestablishment, preceded or followed by disruption, 
is quite possible ; but what shall be said of a writer in 
a journal professing to represent the most Liberal 
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principles, who sees nothing to object to in the prospect 
of the Ritualistic party, in the event of such a disrup- 
tion, " drifting to Rome " ? Nothing is more probable, 
it might be said, in the event of Disestablishment or 
disruption ; but surely, if only to avoid such a con- 
tingency, it should be the interest of the liberal 
politician to protect the Establishment to the last. 
For, as has been said, Ritualism is the result, not of a 
clerical ambition, but of a national feeling ; it is not 
the four hundred and eighty signatories of the petition 
that we have to consider, but the four hundred and 
eighty thousand lay persons, and several hundreds of 
thousands more, by whom Ritualism is more or less 
patronized. And can it be conducive to social well- 
being, to the advancement of liberal theories of 
government and education, to turn over this large 
section of English society to the Church whose special 
mission it has been, and may be still, to make itself 
superior to the civil authority? That, in the event of 
the Disestablishment of the Church of England, or in 
the event of her Liturgy being subjected to a Calvin- 
istic revision, Rome would become the refuge of those 
who now find profit in Ritualism, can hardly be 
doubted. Even if Rome had no special attractions 
for them, there is nowhere else they could well go ; 
and Rome has, as we know, marvellous attractions for 
all those who do not wish particularly to individualize 
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their mental life. The power of tradition, of associa- 
tion, of art, of antiquity, of organization, of learning, 
are nearly all on the side of Rome ; and many will 
those be who, in any case, will find shelter beneath 
her wings in the England of the future. Let it be said 
that those who follow Ritualism and would be turned 
over to Romanism are mostly women, the case is not 
made any better, but rather worse ; for nothing can 
be more fatal to the whole tone of society than a 
marked antagonism of feeling and opinion between 
the sexes. It is to remedy such antagonism as is now 
said to exist between the sexes that the movement in 
favour of what is called female emancipation is being 
carried forward ; and surely those who are engaged in 
promoting this movement cannot consistently do any- 
thing to throw power into the hands of those who, like 
the modern supporters of Roman Catholicism, may be 
interested to counteract it. 

So that, strange as the juxtaposition may seem 
to be, it would be the interest of the extreme Liberal 
party to deal leniently with Ritualism, to keep it under 
State supervision, even were it impossible to make 
Ritualism any better than it is. That few things can 
be more pitiably absurd than Ritualism as it is — 
Ritualism, that is to say, as a clerical manifestation — 
will be on all sides admitted. What makes it so 
absurd is that it is Ritualism and nothing else — that 
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it is the accidents of Catholicism without the sub- 
stance. That the services of the Church of England 
had fallen to a very unedifying level previous to the 
development of the Ritualistic movement, it may be 
supposed every good Protestant will now admit ; for 
even the extremest leaders of the Evangelical party 
would scarcely wish us to return to the days of sheep- 
pens and village psalmody. That there is a great 
effect to be produced by an elaborate and artistic 
Ritual, every good Roman Catholic will admit with 
equal readiness. The difference between the Roman 
Catholic and the Ritualist, however, in respect of 
Ritual, any one can feel is enormous ; and it might 
perhaps be not inadequately expressed if we said that, 
while with the Roman Catholic Ritual is the shadow 
of a substance, with the Ritualist it is the substance 
of a shadow. In witnessing the performance of the 
Roman Catholic Ritual we feel that we are looking at 
the mere drapery of a great reality — a reality that 
would command a large share of respect and attention 
(9f fear, at any rate) even were that Ritual entirely 
discontinued. We feel respect and admiration, even 
if admiration mixed with dislike, for a body of men 
who are arduously trained to perform a most difficult 
and delicate work ; men who to their knowledge of 
literature and theology have added a consummate 
knowledge of human life and human nature ; men 
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who, while we are all filling the air with cries for this 
and that reform, agitating ourselves and our neigh- 
bours to the utmost, are content to hold their peace 
and reap the fruits of our mistakes. We may dread 
their social influence in some directions, but we can- 
not but be thankful for it and acknowledge its power 
(and a well-deserved power) in other directions. But 
how different an impression does the Ritualist's per- 
formance create ! The whole thing, we feel, is a 
pretence and a sham. Possessed with an evil spirit 
of archaeology, the Ritualistic priest wanders through 
the tombs of the past, and whatever he can exhume 
from thence, be it a system of notation or a Litany 
long defunct, is thenceforth sacred. He is a musi- 
cian, for he knows the history (if it be a history) of 
the Gregorian Tones. He is an architect, for he is 
always on the look-out for concealed sedilia ; he is 
a theologian, because he has got hold of a transla- 
tion of St. Chrysostom's Commentaries. He prowls 
about the churchyard in a cassock, and plants flowers 
on the graves of departed choristers. He fits up ^n 
oratory in the top story of his house, and has a 
differently coloured sermon-case for every feast in 
the calendar. His sense of his own importance is 
as profound as his ignorance of human nature, while 
his respect for the Church is shown in his defiance 
of his Bishop. Like a child with a new knife, he 
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feels bound to try his sacerdotal authority upon every- 
thing that comes in his way. Assuming the god, 
he flatters himself that the spheres shake at his 
nodding. Because the Vatican thundered at Galileo, 
he deems that he, too, may exercise a wholesome 
check upon infidel speculations ; only succeeding, 
however, in creating such laughter as that with 
which we should regard the spectacle of one who 
went forth to shoot a mountain with a pocket- 
pistol. 

Nevertheless, it behoves us to distinguish well 
between Ritualism as a clerical manifestation and 
Ritualism as the expression of a national feeling, and 
not to think that the national feeling is not strong 
because the clerical manifestation is weak. It is not 
all at once that the hollowness of mere Ritualism 
can be seen through, and for the present it supplies 
to many persons, who would be horrified at the idea 
of becoming Roman Catholics, the authoritative and 
traditional standard of doctrine which they are in 
search of But it is important that the reason of the 
weakness of Ritualism as a clerical manifestation 
should be noticed, because by this means we shall 
get an idea of one of the directions in which an 
immediate reform in respect of ecclesiastical matters 
should be instituted. 

It is a common saying that the Church, Law,' 
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and Medicine are the three learned professions. But, 
whatever may be said of the last two, no one can 
now assert that the Church, except in the most 
accidental manner, has any pretence to be called a 
learned profession. It is true that the high dignities 
which the Church has to bestow draw into its ranks 
a certain small proportion of men who have been 
eminent at the Universities, and who are not un- 
frequently, it may be well believed, men of the 
highest intellectual capacity. But, notwithstanding 
this, it is notorious that the point which many legal 
and medical practitioners take as the beginning of 
their professional studies, is regarded as the point 
at which the studies of one who is shaping for the 
Church may be broken off. Put two cases side by* 
side. Two men enter at the same College at the 
same time. One, a man of superior intellect, by 
steady reading, goes out well in honours, and then 
begins a course of (say) hard legal study which for 
several years is almost certain to bring him in nothing 
at all. The other, an inferior man, takes his ease 
and an ordinary degree ; he is straightway eligible 
for a curacy of at least £\QO ^. year, and, if he has 
relations who take an interest in him, he may, with- 
out the necessity of ever again opening a book, be 
the possessor of a tolerably good living, a Govern- 
ment appointment, at the age of five-and- twenty. 
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In fact, the case stands thus — that any man of 
average character, and with no education at all that 
is worth calling an education, is eligible for any 
ecclesiastical appointment which his friends are rich 
enough to purchase for him, the value of which may 
vary from £iQO to £\QOO per annum ; the only use 
which his university course serves being this — that 
it is a tolerable guarantee as to his moral character. 
This, it will be remarked, is the worst that can be 
said ; but then surely it is bad enough ; bad enough 
as a crying scandal, bad enough as an effectual 
means of keeping the best men out of the Church ; 
for not only does the system of lay patronage, in 
concert with this low standard of qualification, put 
a premium upon idleness in respect of those who are 
fortunate enough to have appointments in store for 
them, but there is scarcely a man of any spirit who 
will not prefer to work his own way up by his own 
merit rather than be indebted to favour. 

Now how this state of things, to which the weak- 
ness of clerical Ritualism must be attributed, has 
come about is tolerably clear. Under the old regime 
of the Church of England, when the Church held its 
own and was widely useful in restraining the manners 
of the labouring classes through its close connection 
with the landed interest, it was quite enough that the 
parish clergyman, who was to act as the landowner's 
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lieutenant, should have the same amount of educa- 
tion as the landowner himself generally received. It 
was enough that he should be a gentleman, have 
passed creditably through his university life, and thus 
be able to exercise that class influence which, till 
recently, the landed class did exercise, and exercise 
on the whole for good, over the classes below them. 
But clearly, fit as this qualification might be as long 
as class influence was the main support of the Church, 
as long as the clergy were kept in the rails by the 
general swing of aristocratic life, no qualification can 
be more absurdly insufficient now that the class 
dependence is vanishing away and class antagonism 
taking its place. The parish clergyman is not now, 
and must not think to be, the lieutenant of the land- 
owner. His profession is becoming a more and more 
independent profession, and at the same time a more 
and more difficult profession — a profession which 
above all others needs a special intellectual and 
philosophical training, and which, if it is to be of any 
service at all, more than all others needs to be made 
attractive to the best intellect that the country 
contains. And therefore, great a scandal and danger 
as Ritualism may be, here is a greater scandal and 
danger to be dealt with first in the ignorance of the 
clergy — an ignorance which above everything else 
makes clerical Ritualism the ridiculous thing which it 
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is. This scandal and danger must be dealt with by 
raising the standard of clerical qualification, and by 
allowing seniority and accomplishments to count for 
more in the appointment to benefices; and though 
this reform will not be directly aimed at Ritualism, 
it will affect it, as will be seen immediately, in the 
most marked manner. 

Ritualism, it must once for all be observed, 
cannot be safely touched by way of suppression ; 
and that for several reasons. In the first place, it 
is an expression of the way the world is going. 
Even in Scotland this is seen to be so, as the restora- 
tion of the High Church at Edinburgh and the quiet 
acceptance of organs in more than one Established 
Church in that city will show. Even the Wesleyans 
are affected by the same spirit— the same desire to 
reject, as far as their services at least are concerned, 
the reference to the simple letter of Scripture, and 
to throw themselves back on what is both practically 
and theoretically the European tradition. Further, 
Ritualism must not be suppressed, because to suppress 
it would be to injure our social order by putting 
additional power into the hands of the Catholic 
Ultramontanes ; nor, out of pure gratitude, ought 
it to be severely dealt with, seeing what an improving 
effect it has exercised upon religious ordinances. It 
must not be suppressed because it offers to the minds 
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of busy men a clear and distinct notion as to where 
their ideal of conduct is to be found and what it is ; 
while to the minds of ignorant men it supplies in its 
more doctrinal aspects a powerful imaginary sanction 
for their following of that ideal. While the Evangeli- 
cal school of theology is crumbling away, and while 
the Broad Church school — the school of the late 
Professor Maurice — can never, by reason of its indis- 
tinctness, become popular, the High Church school, 
of which Ritualism is the extreme expression, offers 
to the public mind a secure anchorage — an anchorage 
from which it will not be lightly shaken, however 
much reason we might see for wishing it otherwise. 
And therefore, even were it impossible to make 
Ritualism, as a clerical manifestation, anything else 
than the weak and ridiculous thing which it is, those 
who hope to see in English society a general intel- 
lectual and moral progress, must take their account 
with Ritualism. Ritualism, as the expression of a 
national feeling, being above all others the adversary 
with whom it behoves them to agree while they are 
in the way. 

And this, even if clerical Ritualism could be made 
no better than it is. But it can be made much better. 
It is now ridiculous by reason of the want of education 
on the part of the clergy generally — by reason of the 
fact that any man of average character and possessed 
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of an education which is not worth calling an educa- 
tion at all — an education that would not obtain for 
him the most infinitesimal part of a fee as a physician 
or lawyer — is eligible for any ordinary appointment 
in the Church which he is rich enough to purchase, or 
to which he has interest enough to get presented. 
Clerical Ritualism is ridiculous because it is mere 
Ritualism and nothing else ; because, instead of being 
the shadow of a substance, it is the substance of a 
shadow. But give to the Church of England the 
doctrinal authority and the elaborate Ritual which 
Ritualists claim for her; permit the Church, while 
fully maintaining her insular constitution, to revert to 
the European tradition as fully as she pleases ; and 
then, behind all this, place a body of men every one of 
whom is qualified to be a " professor of daily con- 
duct " — every one of whom has occupied himself with 
a special study of human nature and human life ; has 
studied human nature in Literature, is well acquainted 
with Psychology and its allied sciences of Physiology 
and Sociology ; knows at what ages and under what 
circumstances acts of all sorts which are dangerous to 
society are likely to arise ; knows what are the physical 
equivalents of mental states ; knows, too, through a 
study of Comparative Theology and Church History, 
what men have believed and why they have believed 
it, and under what circumstances new beliefs or the 
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revival of old ones are likely to appear — place such a 
body of men behind the ordinances and the doctrines 
of Ritualism, and make them responsible either 
directly or indirectly to the State alone, and Ritual- 
ism would then be indeed no longer the substance of 
a shadow but the mere shadow of a most important 
and venerable substance. We should then, in addition 
to two learned professions which are just now daily 
qualifying themselves more and more to deserve the 
appellation, have a third really learned profession, not 
a pseudo-learned profession, as it is now ; a profession 
as dignified and as capable of giving full exercise to 
the intellectual energies as either of the other two — 
a profession the members of which would be in very 
truth, and not merely by an ecclesiastical figure of 
speech, " physicians of the soul." 

But how, it will be asked, can the holder on to 
Ritualism consistently study modern sciences, more 
especially that modern science of Psycholog}^ which 
tends more and more to express itself in materialistic 
phraseology ? The answer is, that no one can be better 
able than the Ritualist to add to his faith knowledge. 
For while the Evangelical Protestant must hang on 
the letter of the Bible, must believe, in the face of all 
criticism, that the science and history of the Bible are 
as accurate as its call to righteousness is inspiring ; 
and while the Broad Churchman, who is a good deal 
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of a Theist and often still more of a Pantheist, is bound 
to an intuition which positive science rejects ; the 
Ritualist, going back to European tradition, can be 
totally careless as to whatever positive science may 
urge against the absolute truth of the beliefs of the 
Church. "It is quite possible," He can say, "that 
these beliefs do not represent actual realities ; they 
have been held in Europe, however, for many cen- 
turies, and they are held still. The people believe 
thus ; and this is enough for me ; for the creed of the 
Church always has been and always must be what the 
people believe ; and the universal sanction given to a 
particular belief is a scientific fact of the highest im- 
portance. Creeds, very likely, are not of much account 
any way ; but it is my business to get people to live 
as they should, to follow out a certain ideal of conduct, 
and I cannot hope to do this unless I appeal to them 
more or less through what they believe. You may 
say that this is Jesuitical, but it is not ; for while it is 
the interest of the Jesuit to make religion exist for 
religion's sake, to appeal to the people through what 
they believe for the sake of his own order ; I, on the 
other hand, am only interested that religion should 
exist for the sake of the help it gives to social life, and 
I appeal to the people through what they believe for 
their own sakes. As the people progress in general 
intelligence, their creed, no doubt, will undergo modi- 
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fication ; it is my interest and desire that they should 
so progress, but in the meantime I must take care not 
to interfere with their chance of moral progression by 
saying anything to weaken that imaginary sanction by 
which they justify themselves for following that ideal 
of conduct which has become so precious to us Euro- 
peans by association. And therefore I feel not only 
at liberty but bound to study the positive sciences to 
the utmost ; not because I think, with the Broad 
Churchman, that they throw light on the Bible ; not 
because I think that reason and revelation are the 
same thing, for I do not see how anything is gained 
to reverence by supposing that the universe contains 
nothing to puzzle the human intelligence ; but because 
the positive sciences help me to understand those 
mysteries of human life and of human nature which I 
am especially interested in understanding — because 
they help me better to fulfil my duties as a * professor 
of daily conduct/ " 

It is, then, to the Ritualist — the Ritualist under 
State supervision and educated up to that point at 
which his profession will really earn the appellation 
of " learned " — that the philosopher and the politician 
must look for a settlement of that much-vexed 
question of Science versus Religion. And lest the 
mere general statement of this proposition should be 
doubted, it will not be amiss to point out the advan- 
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tage gained, in one particular respect, by giving up 

the attempt to establish religious creeds on an 

evidential or intuitional basis, and going back, with 

the Ritualist, to that European tradition which was 

accepted in England previous to the Protestant 

Reformation. No one who has the smallest respect 

either for his own religion or for that of others could 

have failed to be distressed and disgusted with the 

controversy that took place not very long ago as to 

the efficacy of prayer. Difficult as it was to be 

patient with those who, as assailants of the efficacy 

of prayer, commenced the controversy, it was still 

more difficult to be patient with those who, as 

defenders, carried it on. It has been well said that, 

while the exhortation to fear God has made many 

men pious, the proofs of the existence of God have 

made many men Atheists. And so with the question 

of prayer. There can be no doubt whatever that 

many are helped by using it ; but who could possibly 

reap anything but despair from the various defences 

and justifications of prayer that at the time referred 

to appeared in magazines and elsewhere } Perhaps the 

least satisfactory contribution to the controversy, and 

the one which more than all others seemed likely to 

convey the impression that prayer must be a very 

ridiculous thing if nothing more logical could be said 

for it, was a paper of Dr. Littledale's ("The Rationale 
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of Prayer ") which was printed in one of the leading 
magazines — I think the Contemporary Review — in the 
earlier stages of the discussion. Now Dr. Littledale 
is a Ritualist, a leader of Ritualists ; and, unlike a 
good many of those whom he leads, he has been able 
to give some sort of philosophical appearance to his 
arguments. But what a world of trouble, both to 
himself and to his readers, might Dr. Littledale have 
saved, if, being a Ritualist, he had been a more con- 
sistent Ritualist ; if, going back to European tradition 
in respect of many things unimportant, he had taken 
the pains to discover what was the doctrine practically 
held on the important subject of prayer in the 
Anglican Church of some four centuries ago, in a 
time, too, which was so unscientific and superstitious 
that the House of Peers did not think its dignity 
compromised by a discussion as to the political 
significance of a " grete gleyming sterre." For about 
that very time, and certainly not later than the year 
1462, did one Friar Brackley preach a Whitsuntide 
sermon at Norwich, in the course of which, referring 
to what he had said on a former occasion, he used 
these words : " How that ye should pray to God and 
ask, I taught you on Easter day. Therefore ye shall 
pray to God by good working, right full labouring, and 
in all good deeds persevering'^ * 

♦ From the "Paston Letters," edited by James Gairdner, No. 372. 
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What a relief this, we cannot help feeling, after 
the windy discussions which were inflicted upon us — 
a piece of clear daylight after a groping through 
dubious mists. And this " Rationale of Prayer," 
which is as old as European Christianity itself, but 
which we can only reach for popular use by throwing 
ourselves back on the European tradition, is one 
which will not only satisfy to the utmost the most 
fastidious and critical mind, but the most devout also. 
We feely without needing to be convinced of it by 
arguments, that this is the essence of prayer — ^good 
working, right full labouring, and perseverance in 
good deeds, and that any form of words added above 
this is merely a form and a remembrance to us of 
the direction and the spirit in which our real petition 
is to be made. By accepting this definition of prayer, 
which the tradition of European Christianity fully 
permits us to accept, we escape from both sides of the 
controversy. We escape from divines painfully arguing 
out miracles from mechanics, and from men of science 
supporting suggestions of practical tests, which, while 
offending nearly everybody, could satisfy nobody. 

It is worth noticing, also, as showing the small extent to which what 
are called Romish superstitions had worked their way into English 
society previous to the Reformation, that out of over two hundred of 
these letters which end with a religious salutation only two make any 
reference, and then very remotely, to the worship of the Virgin Mary. 
Reference to " the Blessed Trinity," however, occurs frequently, 

X 
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Standing, then, on this firm basis of tradition — a 
basis which no criticism can shake — it becomes possible 
for the parish priest, so long as his interest is bound 
up with the interest, not of a class, but of the whole 
State, to become, while he attends to the edifying 
performance of religious ordinances in their artistic 
and literary aspects, a thoroughly qualified "pro- 
fessor of daily conduct," a centre of literary culture, 
a student of the positive sciences and a promoter 
of the highest education. But in order that he may 
become this, care must clearly be taken to secure 
a superior set of men to those who now ordinarily 
seek the position, and care must be taken not only 
to make the parish priest independent of all class 
interests, but to provide that his merits and attain- 
ments shall be taken into consideration as much as 
possible in respect of his promotion. By what 
practical means these ends are to be secured must 
be discussed in another, and a concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS REFORM {continued). 

Volition, whatever it may be, we all know counts 
for something as a condition of the course of events. 
But this is not the only belief with which we must be 
possessed if we would do anything to make the world 
a little less ignorant and miserable. We must also 
believe that it is not necessary for us to exercise our 
volition in the dark, but that rather we are enabled 
by our faculties to ascertain the order of the universe 
to an extent which is practically unlimited. And the 
most commonplace experience shows us that, if we 
attempt to exercise our volition without having first 
ascertained what is the order of that portion of the 
universe in respect of which we exercise it, our exercise 
of volition will not have any beneficial effect, but will 
rather turn to our own hurt ; it will indeed act as a 
condition of the course of events, but of events as un- 
pleasant as they are unexpected. If it were otherwise, 
we might give our children razors to play with, or 
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attempt to cross the Atlantic in a racing skiff. We 
have, however, ascertained the order of the Universe 
to such an extent that, though it is still quite open to 
us to exercise our volition in either of these directions, 
we do not do so. Volition in such cases would only 
become our destruction. But when, having ascertained 
by our faculties the order of the Universe in some 
particular direction, we make our knowledge practical 
by the exercise of volition — then indeed do we see 
the full glory of humanity. When, having learnt what 
forces are involved, in what direction they are work- 
ing, how we can make them help us, how avoid their 
acting against us, leaving always a margin for possible 
mistakes of investigation — when, having done this, we 
become the masters and not the slaves of nature — 
when we guide natural forces for our own beneficent 
ends, as William Blake professed to have seen the 
spirit of Pitt guiding Behemoth — then something is 
done which the world calls a work of genius, and 
which gives the doer of it a place in the pantheon of 
heroes. 

It is for this reason — because, in spite of the volition 
being ready, care has not been taken to ascertain 
properly the order of the Universe in a particular 
direction — that so much of what is intended as Reform 
acts only to the discomfort of its promoters and of 
society at large. We are all just now calling out for 
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reform in this or that direction ; we have become very 
anxious (and this alone is a thing to be thankful for) 
to do something to make the world less miserable. 
But it may be that we have not sufficiently considered 
how the world is going — ^whether in recommending 
certain means of accomplishing desirable reforms, we 
shall be running against the prevailing forces of society, 
or enlisting them upon our side. If we would in- 
augurate any measure of reform which is to answer our 
expectations, we must first of all find out whether such 
a measure will be helped or hindered by the forces 
prevailing in society — ^whether, in fact, we shall really 
be guiding Behemoth, or vainly endeavouring to stop 
him with rush fences. And further, seeing that our 
powers of investigation may not always lead us to a 
right conclusion before acting, it is well to take care, 
if possible, that whatever measure of reform we pro- 
pose shall be one which, even if it does not effect all 
we desire, will at least do no harm, thus allowing a 
margin for possible mistakes of judgment. 

Now there can be no doubt whatever as to the fact 
that one of the most powerful forces of the present 
time is the desire for a higher education, particularly 
of a scientific kind ; a desire coupled with the demand 
that, however much education is neglected by private 
persons, those who hold permanent public appoint- 
ments shall hold them by reason of their ascertained in- 
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tellectual fitness.* So that when the proposition is made 
that the chief thing wanted to make the Church of Eng- 
land what a National Church should be (according to 
an evolutionary view of things) is the raising of the 
standard of qualification for those who are appointed to 
benefices therein — the making the clerical profession 
more really a learned profession by the institution of a 
special professional course of study — no one is likely 
to object that such a proposition is unfair and beside 
the mark ; and few indeed must they be who have not 
had painfully impressed on them the necessity for 

* As showing how widely spread this feeling is, the following pro- 
gramme presented to the State in Prussia, for the examination of all 
future candidates for the clerical office, will not be without interest : — 

"A. Philosophy. — The candidate must be accurately acquainted 
with the nature of philosophy, and its various subdivisions. A know- 
ledge of the history of philosophy is required to such an extent that the 
candidate shall appear to be acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
principal philosophical systems in their mutual connection and historical 
relation. He must, besides, possess a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of psychology and psedagogics as practised during the last two 
centuries. 

** B. History. — The candidate must have obtained a clear view of the 
general history of the development of the world, and be accurately 
acquainted with the history of the last three centuries. In particular, it 
must appear that he has a clear conception of the ideas which, in the 
domain of politics and civilization, govern the different periods of 
history. Further, the influence which religion and church have had on 
political life and civilization must be discussed. 

**C. German Literature. — The candidate must be acquainted with 
the inner course of development of German literature. He must know 
the principal writers, in particular those of the last two centuries. 
Further, it must appear that he has studied the chief classical works of 
German literature." 
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such a reform. Even in respect of matters of theology, 
which every one confesses fall within the peculiar pro- 
vince of the clergy, it is notorious that the clergy of 
the Established Church are lamentably deficient — 
that in a country or provincial town we must go to 
the Roman Catholic or Unitarian chapel if we wish to 
hear a theological discourse worth listening to, and 
that the last place we shall go to, as a rule, will be 
the parish church. No one can say, then, that a pro- 
position to raise the standard of clerical qualification 
in the Church of England is a proposition that is 
beside the mark or uncalled for. And it is at the 
same time a proposition so simple that it might 
almost seem at first as if it rested entirely and solely 
with those who, as ministers of the Church of Engla^jd, 
are most interested in her usefulness, to carry out such 
a reform each one in his own person. 

The clergy, however, are but human ; in spite of 
the assertion of the "free-thinker" to the contrary, 
priests are not a specially created species. They are 
but men, tempted in all points as the laity are tempted, 
and by no means beyond the reach of those mercenary 
considerations which influence so widely the crowds to 
whom they minister. And if it may be supposed that 
nine-tenths or thereabouts of the laity, if recommended 
to improve their intellectual opportunities, would first 
of all ask, " What shall we gain by it ? *' so it may 
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be supposed that when the same recommendation is 
made to the clergy, they too, in the same proportion 
with regard to their whole numbers, will first of all 
ask, " What shall we gain by it ? Without question- 
ing (they will say) that such a higher standard of 
qualification is very desirable, still to raise ourselves 
to that standard will be a work of no small labour ; 
and we want to know how we are to be recompensed 
for that labour. It is all very well to talk about the 
Church being rendered more serviceable and religion 
made more intellectually attractive. A few of us pos- 
sibly may be enthusiastic enough to put these matters 
first without any regard to other considerations. But as 
for the majority of us, we want to know, as men who 
have to live in the world, whether to undertake this 
extra labour will pay us. And if it will not, no matter 
what we may feel constrained to say in the pulpit 
about working for nobler ends than such as are merely 
mercenary, we shall quickly express our real opinion 
by leaving the matter alone." . 

Now leaving the enthusiasts, who are paid simply 
in their consciousness of following their duty, on one 
side, it will be seen that, under presently existing con- 
ditions it will not pay the clergy to take voluntary 
measures, each one in his own person, to raise the 
standard of clerical qualification. Their interest, as a 
body, is rather to lower it ; except of course so far as 
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the lowering of the standard of qualification may lead 
to the Church being more quickly disestablished. 
According to the infallible working of the law of 
supply and demand, no man ever gives more than just 
the market price for ^yhat he purchases ; whenever a 
price is paid apparently above the market price, the 
excess is either a commission paid for trouble saved, 
or an extra price for some quality of the thing pur- 
chased which does not make itself apparent to 
ordinary by-standers. It follows, then, that (other 
things being equal) if clerical appointment is purchas- 
able by intellectual effort, the more clerical appoint- 
ments there are in the market the smaller will be the 
amount of intellectual effort by which they can be 
purchased. Now at present, owing partly to a general 
religious activity, and partly to the competition of 
independent bodies with the Established Church for 
the public esteem, there are a large number of clerical 
appointments in the market, and the intellectual stan- 
dard of clerical qualification has in consequence been 
lowered. This lowering of the standard of clerical 
qualification is to the whole body of the clergy an 
advantage ; for, there being a certain number of vacant 
benefices to be filled up out of their body every year, 
the value of which does not vary, they are interested, 
whether they know it or not, in succeeding to these 
benefices with as little expenditure of labour as possible. 
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If, therefore, things are left to themselves, the chances 
seem to be in favour, as long as the demand for clerical 
labourers remains in excess of the supply, of a con- 
tinued depreciation of the intellectual standard of 
clerical qualification. 

But further: supposing things are left to themselves, 
it is not only the interest of the clergy, as a body, to 
lower the standard of clerical qualification, but there 
is no encouragement whatever to the individual clergy 
to raise it in their own persons. Intellectual acquire- 
ments are no more held in regard as constituting a 
claim to preferment than seniprity. If an ordained 
minister in the Church of England be without friends 
and without money, he may spend twenty of the best 
years of his life in a curacy, no matter what his attain- 
ments; while another, who has perhaps spent the 
greater part of his time at one of the Universities 
in billiard-playing, and has at last been admitted to 
his degree out of pure compassion, will be in the 
enjoyment of the living, for which he has conde- 
scended to enter the Church, at the ripe age of 
five-and-twenty. This, it will be said, is a bad case. 
But it is a possible case ; and it is what is possible 
under a system that in the long run guides the 
popular opinion with regard to it. And as long as 
such a case is possible, so long will there not merely 
be no encouragement to the clergy to raise the stan- 
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dard of clerical qualification by their own individual 
efforts, but there will be no inducement for the best 
intellect of the country to enter the Church at all. So 
much is intellect at a discount that, supposing a man 
possessed of neither friends nor money to have entered 
the Church after taking a high degree at Oxford or 
Cambridge, his best chance for being promoted is to 
forget his education as fast as possible, and to busy 
himself in that sphere of parochial work in which the 
duties of relieving-officer and scripture-reader are so 
curiously compounded together — ^work which is really 
the proper business of other people, and which can be 
undertaken without any intellectual preparation at all. 
Things, then, cannot be left to themselves. If an 
improved intellectual standard is desirable among the 
clergy of the National Church, measures must be taken 
to make the National Church attractive to intellect, 
and to reward intellect by promotion. Apart from 
any question of national policy, it is the interest of the 
Church that such measures should be taken ; because 
what is now threatening to make the Church odious 
not only in the eyes of her hereditary enemies but in 
the eyes also of many of her friends, is the party warfare 
over ridiculous points of ritual in which the want of 
cultivated intelligence leads so many of the clergy to 
indulge. And in order to ascertain what measures 
those are which should be taken to make the National 
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Church attractive to intellect, it will be well to sketch 
out briefly the conditions under which intellect would 
be most attracted. 

The first requisite is a high standard of intellectual 
qualification ; the second, without which the first 
would be useless, is certainty of promotion to a certain 
point, and the prospect of higher promotion for proved 
superior ability. Looking at the positions which at 
present are sought by men of first-class intellect and 
attainments, and at the rate of remuneration which 
is accepted, there can be no doubt whatever that a 
public institution which should hold out the certainty 
of promotion, by seniority, to appointments worth 
say ;f 300 a year to all who had qualified up to a 
certain standard, with the prospect of further pro- 
motion to higher appointments worth from ;£'700 to 
£ioo a year, for those whose qualifications were 
markedly in excess of that standard, and the ultimate 
prospect of appointment to a position equal in dignity 
and emoluments to that of the Judges of Assize — 
there can be no doubt that such a public institution 
would have the first choice of the intellect of the 
country, more particularly if it encouraged the study 
and provided opportunities for the exercise of that 
science of human nature which, while it is the most 
complex of all sciences, is the most interesting and 
the most inclusive. Now the National Church is 
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a public institution which, if relieved of certain dis- 
abilities and disadvantages, would be peculiarly able 
to offer such attractions. For a fair distribution of 
her revenues, while it would smooth away those 
ridiculous discrepancies which now exist, would yet 
make a distinction between the rural benefice with 
its cheaper living and easier work, and the town 
benefice with its dearer living and call for greater 
intellectual effort, and also between what might be 
called central and subordinate appointments; the 
smaller and more subordinate appointments being 
necessarily much more numerous than those which 
are more central and important. And if to every 
one entering the ministry of the National Church 
and qualifying up to a certain pretty high professional 
standard there were the certainty of appointment, 
by seniority, to a small benefice, and the prospect 
of further promotion, if he had specially distinguished 
himself, to a larger benefice, and the ultimate prospect 
of promotion to the dignity of a bishopric, there can 
be little doubt that the ministry of the National 
Church would soon present the appearance of a well- 
organized and painstaking body of highly intelligent 
men, unconnected with any political party, and 
interested in nothing so much as in promoting the 
intellectual culture and the orderly living of those 
with whom they come in contact 
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This, it may be said, is the theory of the National 
Church already. If so, all the better ; as it will be 
the easier for it to put the theory into practice. That 
it is at present not the practice, and is indeed very 
far from being the practice, we know ; and to those 
who make a proper estimate of the complexity of 
a society as highly civilized as our own, and of the 
impossibility of dealing with it by mere Act of 
Parliament, it might well seem at first sight hopeless 
to expect to be able to turn the practice of the 
Church in such a desirable direction. We should 
have to deal, it will be said, with the question of 
patronage, with the question of the sale of livings, 
with the question of the equal distribution of Church 
revenues ; and these questions are so mixed up with 
other social and political considerations, that not only 
would it be almost impossible to get an Act passed 
to deal with them at all, but the putting such an Act 
into force, even if passed, would almost inevitably 
bring their political house down about the ears of 
the Government that introduced it It is perilous 
work dealing with the Behemoth of national ten- 
dencies, undoubtedly ; to do anything at all with 
safety we must see which way Behemoth is going, 
and get him, as it were, upon our side. But if we 
see that Behemoth is bent upon a certain work which 
we would wish to see done, we may rest perfectly 
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content that it will be done, and that if we humour 
him carefully we can make him do it in what way 
we please, and perhaps restrain him from doing too 
much ; while if we can make our own particular work 
his work, we may be sure that our work will be done, 
if we only have a little patience, in a far more 
thorough and lasting manner then we could ever 
dream of doing it for ourselves. 

Now no one who watches the signs of the times 
can doubt that the Behemoth of public opinion and 
feeling is moving in the most determined and resist- 
less manner towards an elimination of those arrange- 
ments which at present stand in the way of the 
practice of the Church of England being assimilated 
to what some will maintain is its theory. The right 
of private persons to nominate to public appointments 
has been to a great extent discredited within the last 
few years, and is becoming more discredited still. A 
question as to this right is involved in the question 
of Church patronage ; and such is the temper of the 
nation with regard to it that it may be considered 
certain that within a short period the National Church 
will either be purged of it or else disestablished on 
account of it Now there are two things which make 
lay patronage worth retaining. First, that the patron 
for the time being can make provision for members 
of his family by presentation to livings ; and next, 
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that the right to present maybe disposed of. Stripped 
of these two possibilities, Church patronage would 
not be worth keeping ; and even if there were doubt 
as to the abstract principle of such patronage, there 
is no doubt in the public mind with regard to the 
two questions included under it. We are getting to 
dislike more and more intensely the idea of the sale 
of ecclesiastical preferment, and the making use of it 
for family provision ; so much sp that it might almost 
be predicted that in a few years' time the traffic in 
such preferment will be held to be as disreputable 
as the traffic in human beings. To estimate the 
strength of the national feeling on these points it is 
only needful to notice with what universal approval 
any action in an opposite direction is commented 
on by the press, irrespective of party. And when 
once the force of public opinion, by working in this 
twofold manner, has made the possession of Church 
patronage comparatively worthless, it will not be long 
before the whole question is in a position to be 
discussed with the view of arranging a scheme of pro- 
motion by seniority. The same may be said with 
regard to the more equal distribution of Church 
revenues. The absurd disproportion between work 
and pay that exists in so many instances in the 
Established Church is everywhere felt to be a draw- 
back and a difficulty, and any step that is taken 
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to lessen such disproportion is met with universal 
approval. This is a matter, too, that will be dealt 
with if the Church continues to exist, and which, if 
left untouched, is perilous to the Church's existence ; 
for it might well be urged that a Church which con- 
tained or encouraged such anomalies was more likely 
to be a hindrance to the cause of religion than a help. 
This is a question, however, which cannot be dealt 
with on an extensive scale till the patronage question 
has been to some degree settled, nor, though an 
important question, is it a question of such pressing 
necessity as the other. 

We find, then, that the task of making the Church 
attractive to the best intelligence of the country is not 
so Herculean as might at first appear ; for we see 
that public opinion and feeling are setting in a direc- 
tion which is on the whole favourable to that end. 
But it must not be forgotten that public opinion 
and feeling are also setting in a direction which 
threatens the elimination of the National Church 
altogether, unless the Church can so reform itself 
as to show a sound justification for its existence. 
Public feeling and opinion are setting strongly in 
favour of what is called religious equality, and against 
the State recognition of any Church which, apart 
from its history, can only be distinguished from others 
in respect of matters almost purely religious ; and the 
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only thing that can save the Established Church from 
experiencing the full force of this current of public 
feeling and being swept away by it (to the great 
profit of Catholic Ultramontanism) is the enlistment 
of a stronger current of public opinion and feeling on 
its own side. Now the help of such a stronger current 
can be secured by giving the National Church a dis- 
tinction from other Churches which shall be some- 
thing more than religious in its nature — by attracting 
into it the best intellect of the country, and thus 
making it intellectually supreme. For on the recog- 
nition of the claims of superior intelligence public 
feeling and opinion are insisting even more strongly 
than on religious equality — ^a fact which is exemplified 
by the change effected with regard to a qualifying 
examination for admission to the Bar. So that the 
question may be stated thus — Is the National Church 
to be destroyed by the adverse currents of the time, 
or is it to take advantage of favourable currents to 
float into new usefulness and popularity t 

The question is both wide and complex, and to 
those who can regard political and social problems 
apart from the emotional influence of party, the 
present prospects of the National Church must seem, 
in the light of such a question, gloomy enough. And 
yet the proposition must be ventured that there never 
was a time in which so good an opportunity offered 
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for making the Church of England what it should be, 
and must be, if it is to exercise in the future any of 
that useful influence which has been described in a 
previous chapter — that there never was so good an 
opportunity for making the Church of England pre- 
eminently a National Church in virtue of its attracting 
and retaining the best intellect of the country, and 
pre-eminently national in virtue of its constitution also, 
even while European in respect of its traditions. And 
as the idea of " volition counting for something " in 
determining the course of events has in these pages 
been insisted on possibly to the slight weariness of 
readers, so now again (and without any apology) it 
must be insisted that "volition counts for something ; " 
that in respect of this matter of preserving the National 
Church by making its ministry attractive to the best 
intellect of the country, the volition of some five and 
twenty persons is capable of setting an irresistible 
machinery in motion for the accomplishment of that 
end ; and that these five and twenty persons (or there- 
abouts) are the Anglican Bishops. 

Few persons who place any value on a quiet life 
would care to be an Anglican Bishop in these days. 
The snares of death are verily round about them. 
With the pit of Ritualistic ignorance and fanaticism 
on the one side, and the quagmire of ultra-Protestant 
ignorance and fanaticism on the other ; with excited 
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vestrymen clamouring for the suppression of the 
movement in favour of Confession, and plausible in- 
cumbents pleading for increased elasticity in the 
interpretation of rubrics ; exposed to the patronage 
of Conservatives, the pity of Liberals, and the abuse 
of Radicals — it might well seem as if they were 
literally fulfilling the fate of their Apostolic prede- 
cessors, and being made a spectacle to angels and 
to men. The complaint is made against them that 
they do nothing ; but those who make the complaint 
forget (and sometimes forget purposely) that the 
legal power of an Anglican Bishop is one of the most 
undefined and uncertain things in the world ; and 
that in respect of ecclesiastical matters it may often 
be found better, as it is often found better in respect 
of other matters, to suffer a little infraction of the law 
than to enforce its rigorous execution. There is one 
thing, however, which it is quite certain an Anglican 
Bishop cannot do — he cannot refuse to institute to 
a benefice any ordained minister who may be nomi- 
nated thereto, except on grounds which, as a matter 
of practice, are never raised. And this inability is 
one which cannot but be keenly felt by any Bishop 
who is sincerely desirous of influencing the tone of 
clerical society, or of raising the standard of clerical 
efficiency, in his diocese. A very short experience of 
diocesan business must make it plain to him that, in 
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respect of the most important matter of filling up 
benefices that fall vacant, he is frequently made the 
unwilling accomplice in proceedings which are to him, 
as a gentleman and a man of culture, to the last 
degree odious and undesirable. For while even the 
average feeling of the country is opposed to the traffic 
in Church preferment, it is not to be supposed that 
the occupants of the Episcopal Bench can view that 
traffic with favour or indifference. Suppose, then, the 
present occupants of the Episcopal Bench, taking 
counsel together, should decide, and promulgate the 
decision, that in respect of preferment over which 
they have full control they would in future give pre- 
cedence to men who could give proof of their superior 
intellectual qualifications ; and suppose they were 
further to ask the Legislature for an Act empowering 
them to refuse to institute to benefices the nominees 
of private patrons, unless such nominees could furnish 
satisfactory proof of their intellectual fitness for 
holding such a position ? * 

* The application of such an Act would probably have to be 
restricted to those who had not previously held benefices or who 
claimed institution in virtue of transferences of advowsons or next 
presentations effected subsequent to the passing of the Act. And it 
would also probably be found both politic and economical for the 
Bishops to establish in London a common ** Ecclesiastical Examining 
Board," instead of relying each one on his own examining chaplain. 

It might be unadvisable to fix the standard of qualification too high 
in the first instance ; but surely a knowledge of what has been done by 
the German writers in the fields of Theology, Biblical Criticism, and 
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How would such a request be received? It is 
scarcely too much to predict that it would be received 
with acclamation by the whole country. For in the 
first place it would be an act of self-reformation on 
the part of a public institution, and we have had 
numerous instances within recent years of the popu- 
larity which a public institution can secure by such 
an act For the present generation, in spite of its 
many partial self-deceptions, has at bottom a strong 
desire to be honest and disinterested, and fully 
appreciates, when it sees them, any efforts that are 
made towards a better adjustment of interests, even 
if those efforts should turn out in the end to have 
been misdirected. Again, it would be an endeavour 
to remedy what every one of any decent feeling 
knows to be a great scandal ; and further, it would 
fall in with the natural movement of the time in 
favour of a higher standard of professional qualifica- 
tion. There is not a political party in the kingdom 
that could oppose such a request without drawing 
upon itself the imputations of inconsistency and of 
seeking to encourage a crying abuse. Indeed, the 
only party that would be interested to oppose the 
measure would be the landowners, in whose hands 



Church History would be a most appropriate point to commence at ; 
for no one can systematically study the German writers on these subjects 
and remain a fanatic. 
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the greater part of the private patronage is presumed 
to rest ; but it is scarcely to be expected that the 
landowners, who are mostly on the side of the Estab- 
lished Church, would stultify themselves by opposing 
a measure of Church reform which the Bishops had 
initiated ; and, moreover, their power to nominate to 
benefices would not in the first instance be interfered 
with, unless they chose to nominate unfit persons. 
And even if the landowners did oppose the measure, 
their opposition might, as will be seen directly, be 
more advantageous than their acquiescence. 

And supposing the measure, which might be made 
permissive only, passed into law, what would be the 
result ? It must not be counted on to produce an 
immediately visible effect, though it might possibly 
do so ; nor would it have a direct effect in bringing 
a better class of men (intellectually speaking) into 
the ministry, though, as will be seen, it would, without 
any further measure to supplement it, exercise an 
indirect influence in this direction. Its first effect 
would, most appropriately, be made evident in its 
action upon that greatest of all ecclesiastical scandals, 
the traffic in Church preferment. This traffic is only 
made possible by the fact that the Bishops are bound 
to institute to a benefice any ordained minister whom 
its patron for the time being may choose to nominate. 
Once, however, let the Bishops be relieved of this 
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necessity, and the traffic in Church preferment would 
fall to the ground for the most satisfactory of all 
reasons — because it would not be worth any one's 
while to carry on such traffic. This result alone 
would be of immense value to the Church, for it 
would be both the abolition of an abuse and the 
removal of a stigma ; but there would be other 
indirect effects perhaps even more valuable. The 
Church would no longer be attractive to men of 
small intelligence yet possessed of interest or money. 
Now the absence of such men would be no loss, for 
it is in a great measure through such that the 
National Church is brought into disrepute. But it 
would be not only no loss, but a positive gain ; for 
the more such men were kept away, the greater 
amount of preferment would there be available to 
bestow upon real merit ; and it might well be thought 
that if the legitimate possessors of patronage (to 
distinguish between these and what may be called 
speculative possessors) found themselves debarred 
from nominating members of their own families, 
irrespective of intellectual fitness, they would guard 
themselves against the mortification of their nominees 
being possibly refused institution, by taking intel- 
lectual merit largely into consideration in their 
selection. And by this means, through promotion 
being made much more largely dependent on intel- 
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lectual qualification, there can be no doubt that a 
very much larger proportion of high-class intelligence 
would be brought into the Church. A better 
competition for preferment would be established — 
competition which would go. a long way towards 
counteracting the. effect of that increasing demand 
for ministerial labour which has done so much towards 
lowering the standard of clerical qualification. 

But the reforms secured at the moment would 
be trifling compared with the power which the Church 
would gain to herself for the accomplishing of further 
reforms. The Church is at present not really popular; 
it conveys to most people the idea of a machine too 
old-fashioned to be of much use, and yet too cumbrous 
and too much involved with the social life of the 
nation to be got rid of ; the very apologies made for 
it by Conservative members of Parliament showing 
plainly enough that the Church is to them more a 
political institution than a help to right living. But 
if it were once seen that the Church was on the side 
of a higher education, the whole aspect of things 
would be altered. The Church would at once become 
popular, in spite of a divided opinion as to the 
abstract principle of a National Church ; and having 
become popular, having got Behemoth upon its side, 
it could proceed to further reformation with the 
utmost confidence. And this is why it is possible 
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that opposition on the part of the landowners to 
the Church's first measure of reform might be an 
additional advantage to the Church ; because if it 
were once seen that the Church was fighting against 
the landowners, the formidable interests of the middle- 
class and of the labouring population would be enlisted 
on the side of the Church. It must be borne in mind 
that the close connection between the land and the 
Church is not a necessary, but only an accidental, 
connection ; and that if the Church is to be useful 
in the future — is, indeed, to exist at all — it must not 
be afraid of severing that bond which has been its 
strength during times that are past, but which will 
be its weakness and its destruction if allowed to exist 
in times to come. And, having once got the popular 
feeling on its side, it will be comparatively easy for 
the Church to take such further steps as will make 
its ministry attractive to the best intellect of the 
country. It has already been seen that public feeling 
and opinion are moving irresistibly against the idea of 
private property in public appointments, and in favour 
of promotion according to seniority and intellectual 
fitness ; and it needs but the popular support which 
the Church would gain by encouraging intellectual 
culture to enable it to mould the whole system of 
Church preferment and promotion to its own highest 
advantage, and to the highest advantage " of the 
nation at large. 
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Granting that a National Church, a Church under 
State control, is a desideratum under the present 
conditions of society, it is impossible not to see how 
thoroughly, through the exercise of volition on the 
part of the Bishops, the Church as it is could be 
transformed into the Church as it should be ; and, 
how thoroughly, too, such a transformed Church 
would be relieved of many disadvantages under 
which the Church as it is labours. Take only three 
of these disadvantages into consideration — the envy 
of the Nonconformist bodies, the palpable existence 
of internal divisions, and the neglect of the higher 
culture of the day. Now at present there can be no 
doubt that the Nonconformist envy of the Church of 
Englfind, however it may be condemned, is justified 
in a great measure by the Church's position and 
conduct. The Church of England, say the Noncon- 
formists, does not teach religion any better than we 
do ; its ministers do not receive any higher pro- 
fessional education than ours — in many cases, indeed, 
it is not so high ; and if the Church attracts, in some 
districts of England, men of better birth than we 
can attract, that is only by reason of that odious 
subjection to the landed interest which we should be 
utterly ashamed to admit into matters of religious 
concern ; and yet the Church is endowed and 
protected by the State, while we have to support 
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and protect ourselves. This is to-day the substance 
of the Nonconformist complaint, and it is a complaint 
which is eminently calculated to appeal to that rude 
sense of political justice which is not wanting in all 
ranks of English society. But a National Church 
which was free from the stain of Simoniacal traffic 
(taking Simony to mean a principle and not an act) ; 
which attracted to its ministry the best intelligence 
as well as the best birth of the country ; and which 
stood separated from all class interests — though the 
existence of such a Church might not lead to the 
extinction of Nonconformity, it would yet entirely 
deprive it of popular sympathy and popular support ; 
for Nonconformity would then cease to have a 
grievance except upon a matter of abstract principle ; 
and it is needless to say that a grievance founded 
upon a matter of abstract principje does not recom- 
mend itself heartily to the English mind. Again : 
a National Church, in which the best intelligence of 
the country was included, would not be disturbed 
by those internal dissensions which now scandalize 
society ; for these dissensions are stirred up and 
carried on simply because the low scale of clerical 
qualification has brought about the admission into 
the Church of men who, not being intelligent enough 
to see that there are at least two sides to every 
question, must needs fight for every triviality of 
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doctrine, or of ritual which their general position 
seems to involve. And further still : a National 
Church which . attracted the best intellect of the 
country would be a Church in which modern science 
and modern criticism would receive every encourage- 
ment and recognition, for the higher culture is carried, 
the more plainly is it seen that, though science and 
religion are essentially different things, there need be 
no collision between them. 

To deal now with the objections that might be 
urged against the adoption of such a course as has 
been traced out. In the first place, it might be said 
that the great demand of the Church is for men and 
not for mind ; that both for the sake of the *' perishing 
multitudes " in large cities and for the sake of its 
own prestige the Church is above all things called 
upon to send forth labourers into these neglected 
portions of the vineyard, and that to adopt any such 
measure as has been proposed would be to keep men 
out just when they are most wanted. Now (as will 
be explained presently) there is a legitimate way for 
the clergy to be serviceable to the "perishing multi- 
tudes " and an illegitimate ; and the legitimate way 
requires a certain amount (probably a large amount) 
of intelligence and understanding of human nature, 
without which the work had much better not be 
undertaken at all. So that, even if the raising of the 
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standard of clerical qualification and the placing of a 
premium upon intellectual culture were at the outset 
to reduce the numbers of those offering for ordination, 
the Church would probably gain in one respect as 
much as, or more than, was lost in another. But 
it must be remembered that the making the Church 
more attractive to intellect would enable the Church 
to draw its supplies of men from new areas. There 
must be thousands of men, many of whom have 
graduated at the Universities, who are now struggling 
at the Bar or in the Civil Service, and who would 
willingly enter the Church if it were only made 
attractive in the manner proposed — men, too, who 
have seen something of life, and who know enough 
of the world to know that peace and good living 
are worth far more than exactness in respect of 
doctrine and ritual. From among such men as these, 
to whom it would not be a matter of great difficulty 
to qualify themselves up to the proper professional 
standard, and whose intellect has more nearly reached 
its maturity, it is almost certain that the ministry of 
the National Church would be recruited during any 
slack time that might follow the establishment of 
promotion by seniority after due qualification. 

Again : the objection might be urged (though it 
seems hard to believe that such an objection would 
proceed from any occupant of the Episcopal Bench) 
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that for a profession whose office it is to " save souls " 
such acquirements as have been alluded to — a 
knowledge of Psychology and its allied sciences of 
Physiology and Sociology, of Church History, of 
comparative Theology, of general Literature — are 
not fitting. Such an objection would scarcely 
proceed from any of the occupants of the Episcopal 
Bench, so many of whom have been not unworthily 
distinguished in the field of Literature and Philo- 
sophy. But it is a very likely objection indeed to 
proceed from those who, though they little deserve 
it, have at present the flood-tide of an important 
aspect of popular feeling behind them — the Ritual- 
istic clergy ; for if recent utterances of some of their 
number are to be trusted, the very name of a scientific 
man is the signal with them for general anathema- 
tizing. And to these, if they made such an objection, 
an answer might well be given by asking them to 
take the Jesuit opinion on the subject. It is 
certainly no part of the Jesuit's persuasion that a 
man is a better priest in proportion to his ignorance ; 
the Jesuit opinion, and practice also, is quite the 
reverse of this. There is no philosophical or 
historical objection to the religious system he upholds 
which the Jesuit is not trained to meet upon rational 
grounds ; and no one of any impartiality, however 
much he may dislike the political tendencies of the 
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Jesuits, can fail to be struck by the conviction that if 
high intelligence, knowledge of the world and of the 
people with whom they have to deal, controversial 
politeness, and untiring perseverance constitute a claim 
to respect and a title to success, no set of persons 
deserve to be more respected or more successful than 
the Jesuits. And it is with the Jesuits (to speak of 
them as the leaders of Catholic Ultramontanism) that 
the National Church has, at the present juncture, to 
compete. For they, as well as the High Church 
section of the Church of England, can entrench them- 
selves in that impregnable fortress — impregnable to 
all scientific attacks — of European tradition ; they, 
moreover, do not in England labour under the dis- 
advantage of class suspicion ; and they have the 
intellectual qualification for dealing with the minds 
of men in an unsettled state, and will not fail to use 
it. If, therefore, the clerical Ritualists are desirous 
of emulating the Roman Catholic Church in some 
ways, let them emulate the most active section of 
that Church in respect of their intellectual acquire- 
ments, and they will never have cause to repent it. 

There is a third possible objection to be noticed. 
It might be urged that, although such a system of 
rewarding intellectual superiority by promotion would 
be in many respects highly desirable, yet under such 
a system the clergy would be tempted to spend their 
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time in study, to the neglect of their proper work. 
Now here we come upon the question, " What is the 
proper work of the clergy?" a question to which an 
answer must be ventured not at all in harmony with 
the prevailing idea of the majority of the clergy them- 
selves. A hundred years ago, or even considerably 
less, the clerical office was undoubtedly very much 
misused in the Church of England. The parochial 
clergyman was still then the landowner's lieutenant, 
and his duty was thought to be sufficiently discharged 
if he did not ride too well up to the hounds, if he did not 
drink absolutely to excess, and if he proved the divine 
origin of Christianity, to the best of his ability, once 
a Sunday in the pulpit. In the meantime he was not 
concerned with the doings of his parishioners except 
in a magisterial capacity ; and would have been con- 
siderably astonished if he had been taken to task by 
public opinion for not inquiring into their moral and 
spiritual welfare. Little or nothing is to be said for 
such a condition of things ; it was the last corruption 
of a system which could never have existed but for 
a peculiar state of the political atmosphere — a cor- 
ruption which, while it cannot be said to have 
constituted any formidable argument against the 
principle of a National Church, did nevertheless put 
an immense power into the hands of the independent 
bodies which about that time came into existence. 

z 
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From this state of corruption and inactivity the 
Church has in a measure recovered ; it has become 
the property of a more earnest generation, and a hard- 
working clergyman now knows that his hard work is 
the surest claim to respect, no matter to what party in 
the Church he may belong. But, unfortunately (as 
will not unfrequently happen), the reaction against 
idleness has been carried too far, or rather, it has run 
a good deal in the wrong direction. For it is not too 
much to say that if any system could be contrived for 
the express purpose of producing hypocrites and for 
lowering the self-respect of large sections of the 
community, that system would bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the system of clerical work which at 
present receives popular encouragement And the 
secret of the mischief lies in this — ^that under it the 
clergyman is encouraged to leave the Word of God 
and to serve tables ; to put all his power into a species 
of work which is properly the work of others, and 
which can be undertaken without any special prepara- 
tion, and to neglect work which, if a professional 
qualification means anything at all, no one can do but 
himself. There are certain acts which it is popularly 
supposed ought to be performed in a Christian 
country, such as visiting sick persons or giving alms ; 
and it may be beneficial (and under proper conditions 
and intelligent supervision cannot but be beneficial) 
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that such acts should be performed. But it is certainly 
not beneficial that the clergyman should perform 
them for the whole parish, much as he might be 
praised for feeling that he must do all such work 
himself rather than that it should not be done at all. 
It is certainly not beneficial that lay persons should 
be withheld from performing an act which it is their 
duty to perform, through the encouragement of the 
idea that, if no one else performs it, the clergyman 
will. Nor it is beneficial that the clergyman should 
have anything to do with the distribution of alms, and 
appear to his poorer parishioners either directly or 
indirectly in the light of a relieving officer ; this least of 
all, because it is his duty rather to encourage provi- 
dence and self-help than to encourage improvidence 
and dependence upon others, not to speak of the utter 
impossibility of his ever being useful in another 
capacity, or of his being able to judge how he can be 
useful, if his visits are connected in the minds of those 
whom he visits with the giving of alms. Nor, seeing how 
much social distress arises out of the failure of persons, 
rich as well as poor, to act fairly and honourably by 
each other, how much charity is rendered necessary 
by the neglect of ordinary justice, is it in any respect 
beneficial that the clergyman should run the risk of 
warding off the ill-effects of some of his parishioners' 
neglect of duty. Nor is it beneficial that he should 
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make himself cheap — ^that it should be understood 
that he will go into cottages too dirty for any one else 
to visit, or that he will be the friend of families too 
disreputable for others to have anything to do with. 
Those who recommend that he should, entirely lose 
sight of the fact that what people want they will make 
an effort to get, and that what they do not want it is 
of no use forcing upon them. It costs people, for 
instance, very little to be clean, and those who were 
desirous of a visit from the parish clergyman would 
willingly take that trouble as a condition of his 
presence ; while to those who do not want him he can 
do much more good by stopping away. For is it to 
be supposed that it does not seem a fine thing to those 
who live in dirty tenements to have a man in a good suit 
of clothes continually dancing attendance upon them, 
and doing anything short of bribing them to induce 
them to perform acts which it does not suit them to 
perform? Or is it to be supposed that they have a 
regard for a man who thus makes himself cheap, and 
whom they can gull with a tale which the relieving 
officer would see through in a moment ? Or, again, is 
it to be supposed that the clergyman himself is im- 
proved by coming personally in contact at every turn 
with persons whom he is always bound to suspect of 
hypocrisy? Or can that be regarded as a sound 
system under which all the men shuffle out of the way, 
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if a parochial visit is made after working hours, 
leaving the visitor to feel that his business is only 
with the women, who possibly would be as rude as 
the men, but for reasons of domestic economy ? 

To return to the old carelessness and deadness of 
last century is, it may be hoped, an impossibility for 
the National Church ; but there is no reason at all 
why the greater earnestness of to-day should not be 
supplemented with some of that discretion which is 
born of a knowledge of the ways of the world and of 
human nature. And while a knowledge of the world 
and of human nature tells us that a man who makes 
himself cheap will be held cheap, so the same know- 
ledge of human nature tells us that there is nothing 
that ignorant persons reverence so much as knowledge; 
and that consequently a parochial clergyman who had 
a reputation for learning, and who let it be seen that 
his interest was on the side of intelligence, would 
have a much greater real power over his parishioners, 
even while keeping comparatively aloof from them, 
than could ever be possessed by one who engaged in 
the most fervent house-to-house visitation. And in 
the meantime those acts of kindness and of mutual 
help which are popularly regarded as part of 
Christian duty, and which are now left to be dis- 
charged vicariously through the clergyman of the 
parish, would form a fitting field for the exercise of 
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that " lay help " about which so much is said, but so 
little that is satisfactory defined. It is part of the 
clergyman's tasks, and a very important part, to see 
that his parishioners perform their duty in these 
respects, to see that help is rendered to those who 
need it as much as possible by members of their own 
class (for only in this way often can such help be 
above suspicion) ; but certainly not to do all that 
work, or indeed much of it, himself. To observe, to 
advise, to admonish, to be the standard of fair dealing 
and of right living, to be known as the enemy of 
stupidity and ignorance, to keep himself somewhat in 
the background as a sort of unknown quantity of 
intelligence and influence — this is work in which the 
most intelligent and the best educated man might 
take a pride, and from the performance of which 
nothing but practical good could result, no matter 
with what abstract theories of the universe it might 
be associated in the minds of the unlearned. 

But not only must the National Church be made 
attractive to the best intellect of the country in order 
to secure for it a future of usefulness ; it is also 
essential that it should be separated from all class 
interests — that with regard to classes it should show 
an impartiality at least as great as that which is 
shown in the tribunals of public justice. And though 
this proposition is here made in a general form, it is 
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quite clear that it has a special application, which is 
that the National Church must be separated from the 
land, and be placed more directly in contact with the 
whole will of the nation, as expressed through its 
chosen executive. On abstract principle this should 
be done ; while the actual circumstances of the case 
demand that it should be set about without delay. 
For the land question is at present one of the ten- 
derest points in the commonwealth ; it is a question 
that is being continually led up to from minor matters 
of grievance, and around which there is gradually 
collecting an overwhelming amount of public interest ; 
and this naturally enough, seeing that the tenure of 
land is the basis of our whole social constitution. The 
land question, then, is the City of Destruction from 
which it behoves everything to escape that values its 
own existence ; and it is needless to say that the 
National Church is especially concerned to make such 
an escape. For the National Church, as it is at 
present, is emphatically a weight upon the land, an 
additional factor of complication in respect of the 
whole great question ; and it may well be believed 
that in the present temper of the nation the Church 
will be the first thing sacrificed in an endeavour to 
arrive at a settlement of that question. Now, as has 
been said already, this close connection between the 
Church and the land is not a necessary, but an 
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accidental, connection — a connection arising from the 
fact that in the eariier times of the Church land was 
the only means by which it could be endowed. To 
sever a connection of such long standing will require 
some effort (shall it be said some faith ?) on the part 
of the Church ; but it is a severance which, if the 
Church has an eye to the things which belong to its 
peace, it will do all in its power to initiate, and which 
it will never repent And indeed it is even now open 
to the Church, through its individual clergy, to bring 
about such a separation. It is now open to the 
individual clergy to make a slight sacrifice of their 
social comfort (and a heavy sacrifice would be worth 
making) for the sake of the religious organization in 
which they are included. It is now open to them to 
resign those magisterial functions which it is becoming 
more and more difficult for them to exercise without 
calling forth critical observation ; to show their 
parishioners by a withdrawal (if only temporary) 
from county society, that they are determined to be 
neutral in the prevailing struggle of Labour with 
Capital — ^a struggle which could not but come, how- 
ever great may be the folly or the covetousness of 
some of those through whom it has come. Already 
it is open to the individual clergy to exercise their 
volition in this direction ; and if they were only to do 
so they would find their volition " counting for some- 
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thing " by no means unimportant as " a condition of 
the course of events." It is not too much to say 
that if only ten clerical magistrates, taking counsel 
together, were to agree to resign their magisterial 
functions, on the ground that they considered their 
duties as clergymen interfered with thereby, the in- 
fluence of such an act would be felt from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, and would of itself gain an 
additional breathing-time for the Church to set her 
affairs in order. And if in addition to, or even instead 
of, the resignation of the ten clerical magistrates, one 
Bishop would for similar reasons resign his seat in the 
House of Lords, a similar result would be induced. 
For so curiously is human nature constituted that, in 
an age in which every class is seeking its own against 
all the rest, nothing will more strike all classes with 
admiration than the conduct of an individual who 
voluntarily gives up a distinction which he might 
blamelessly, from an individual point of view, have 
held. Even if principle did not suggest such a course, 
it is a course strongly suggested by policy ; for there 
can be little doubt that if the Bishops do not of them- 
selves make a virtue of withdrawing from the House 
of Lords, public opinion will before long force such 
withdrawal upon them as a necessity. 

Still, in this case as in the other, it must not be 
expected that the individual action of a few of the 
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clergy will be able to make up for the unsoundness 
of the principle which renders such action advisable. 
In its theoretical constitution, as well as in the practice 
of its ministers, the Church must be severed from the 
land if either the Church or the land is to be made 
fully serviceable to the national interest. And here 
we come face to face with a problem towards some 
solution of which we are inevitably drifting — a problem 
so complex in its nature, and so stupendous in its 
dimensions, that he will indeed be but a thoughtless 
Statesman who desires to have the handling of it. 
" What is to be done with the Church } " is a question 
that we see looming more and more solidly before us 
through the mists of the political future ; a question 
the real magnitude of which dwarfs into complete 
insignificance the jealous attacks of Nonconformity 
and the angry sneers of Republicans. And before a 
suggestion is made towards the solution of this diffi- 
culty, notice must be briefly taken of two courses of 
action which are often spoken of as probable with 
respect to the National Church, one of which must be 
described as very undesirable and the other as 
practically impossible. 

Nothing can be more undesirable than that the. 
Church of England should be treated as the Church 
of Ireland (to use that name for it) was treated. Even 
if Mr. Gladstone's " ninety millions " were obtainable, 
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no one who has any sincere regard for sound policy, 
for political safety, for the highest interests of religion 
itself, could wish to see the country saddled with such 
an enormously powerful private corporation as the 
Church (no longer national) would then be. The 
Church, thus disestablished and compensated, would 
constitute a far greater religious grievance than it con- 
stitutes even now ; for religious equality would be as far 
off as ever so long as a private corporation could retain 
in its hands, and possessed the funds to enable it to 
retain in its hands with unabated dignity, the tradi- 
tions and associations of a national and historical 
institution. Religious equality, if that were the thing 
aimed at, could not be obtained by the compensation 
of the disestablished Church, but only by a process 
something very like extinction ; even those among the 
Nonconformists who are most opposed to the idea of 
an Establishment would rather, if their own journalists 
are to be trusted, see the Church left as it is than see 
it existing in the shape of a largely endowed and irre- 
sponsible sect. And it would be as impossible to 
disestablish the Church without full compensation as 
it would be undesirable to diisestablish it with such com- 
pensation. No assembly of landowners (as the House 
of Lords may be taken to be) would ever consent to 
an act which interfered so much with their privileges 
as would any act that proposed a disestablishment 
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without full compensation for all whom it affected. 
Disestablishment without full compensation, in fact, 
could not be achieved except through a revolution, 
except (if the expression is allowable) over the dead 
body of the Upper House ; and it may be taken for 
granted that no one who thinks himself worthy of the 
name of Statesman would willingly do anything to 
further such a contingency, with all the unknown and 
incalculable amount of disturbance which it would 
produce in the general aspects of political matters. 

These remarks are merely made to show that the 
scheme of the political reconstruction of the National 
Church which will be mentioned immediately, though it 
might appear speculative and impossible, is at any rate 
no more so than schemes which are matters of daily 
discussion ; for of course it might very well be argued 
that by the time a majority could be found in the 
Lower House to vote for Disestablishment, the Upper 
House might have become so far influenced by the 
same wave of public feeling as to show a majority in 
the same direction. And if, indeed (as some would 
seem to expect), such a radical measure as the abolition 
of Primogeniture were presently to gain the assent of 
both Houses of Legislature, there would be little 
difficulty felt in dealing with such a minor question as 
the property of the landowners in the Church. Such 
an event, however, much as it may be desired by a 
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certain sect of politicians, must be distant ; while 
the reconstruction of the Church, not for the purpose 
of saving it from destruction but of making it nation- 
ally useful, is a work which cannot be undertaken too 
soon. And if the abolition of Primogeniture, in which 
the whole privileges of the landowners are concerned, 
is an allowable matter of practical discussion, much 
more so is the surrender by the landowners to the 
State of their property in the National Church — a 
surrender in which is involved a very small portion of 
their privileges only, and to which they might well be 
moved by several considerations of simple justice and 
expediency. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
it is here presupposed that the action of the Church 
itself through the Bishops, in raising the standard of 
clerical qualification, will have prepared the way for 
such a surrender by making the landowner's interest 
in the Church considerably less worth keeping. For 
it is essential that the first move towards reform should 
come from within the Church ; without this the possi- 
bilities of its usefulness will be permanently depreciated 
and become scarcely worth taking into account. 

Now it is a sound maxim that whatever reform 
is attempted in a highly complex society must be 
attempted gradually ; that sudden action on a large 
scale is to be avoided not only on account of the 
reactionary forces that are thereby likely to be pro- 
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voiced, but also because such sudden action leaves 
no room for repentance in the event of a mistake 
having been committed. It is very probable that 
most of the measures of reform which have been 
sanctioned among us during the last forty years have 
failed to produce all the results expected from them, 
simply because those who sanctioned them did not 
take sufficient account of the power of the passive 
resistance of custom, or of their own liability to 
make mistakes. And therefore in venturing a propo- 
sition with regard to the political reconstruction of 
the National Church, care has been taken to keep 
these two considerations in view. The proposition 
is this, that the State should be empowered (and 
whether any Government would find a majority 
willing to sanction such a scheme is of course an 
open question) to take possession of all Church lands 
as the existing individual interests in them die out, 
and sell them, applying the proceeds to the reduction 
of the National Debt, and taking a vote annually out 
of revenue to provide for the salaries of those clergy- 
men who should be appointed to the " sequestered " 
livings ; the titles to all such lands to be registered, 
and made indefeasible through the fact of their sale 
by the State.* 

* Of course it will be at once objected that much of the present 
revenue of the Church is derived, not from the rents of land, but from 
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This is, of course, such a simple and concise 
method of stating such a proposition as is suitable 
to the present discussion ; and if it should seem 
impracticable it must be remembered that it is 
possibly not more impracticable than other schemes 
which are daily spoken of. Perhaps it would be 
safest to say that if such a thing could be done, the 
National Church would have the best chance of 
becoming really useful and popular under the present 
and future conditions of English society. And that 
for reasons which must briefly be stated. In the first 
place, the Church would by such means be completely 
separated, in the public mind, from class interests, 
and especially from the interests of the landed pro- 
prietors. The clergy, also, receiving their salaries 
direct from the State, would be saved from that which 
must always be an annoyance and a hindrance to a 

tithes, which are charges upon land ; and that any Act passed to deal 
with Church land would have to be supplemented by an Act dealing 
with the Church's interest in land. The two questions, however, are 
at their root the same. For supposing it were enacted that the tithe- 
charge upon any estate should be abolished on the death of its present 
possessor, the abolition would at once enhance such an estate's annual 
value. Now the difference in annual value would be, on eypry principle 
of justice, the property of the State, and might be made subject to com- 
mutation ; the amount received by the State for such commutation being 
applied, as in the other case, to the extinction of the National Debt, with 
a similar undertaking given to pay the parochial clergyman's salary out 
of revenue. The greatest difficulty would, doubtless, be felt in deaUng 
with the lay impropriators of tithes, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions ; though there can be no doubt that such appropriation is as 
unwarrantable in principle as it is immemorial in practice. 
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man sincerely desirous to perform his clerical duties 
to the utmost — the consciousness of a mercantile 
relationship between himself and his parishioners, 
or at least some of them. Again, an admirable 
opportunity would thus be afforded for the correction 
of what every one feels to be an evil — the want of 
proportion between work and pay that exists at 
present in the National Church ; for it is not to be 
supposed that the nation would sanction the acquire- 
ment of Church property by the State unless a 
guarantee were given for the removal of universally 
recognized abuses. Under such a consolidation "of 
the Church Revenues as would practically take place, 
nothing would be easier or more acceptable to the 
feeling of the whole nation than the proportioning 
of clerical salaries to the nature and population of 
the clerical districts ; and nothing would be easier 
than to arrange gradually for that system of certain 
promotion by seniority up to a certain point which 
must be instituted if the National Church is to be 
made attractive to the best intellect of the country. 

But besides the beneficial results that would be 
manifested within the Church itself if such a course 
of action were adopted, there are other advantages 
external to the Church which would not fail to make 
themselves felt. As has been already said, we are 
drifting nearer and nearer to the question " What is 
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to be done with the Church ? " and the nervousness 
which many feel in respect of that question arises from 
the fear that some sudden action may be taken, 
expensive at the moment, and irremediable if shortly 
afterwards shown to be a failure. The proposition 
here ventured, however, is one which could be carried 
out gradually and in a wholly inexpensive manner, 
and one, moreover, the execution of which could 
easily be put a stop to if a brief trial of its working 
should prove its unfitness. It is, further, a proposi- 
tion that points towards a national economy ; for 
though, in the event of the proceeds of the sale of 
the Church lands being applied to the extinction 
of a portion of the National Debt, the same amount 
would have to be annually taken out of revenue to 
pay the salaries of the clergy as is now applied 
towards the payment of interest on such a portion 
of the National Debt ; yet the amount so taken out 
of revenue would be more economically and advan- 
tageously disposed of; for instead of being paid to 
persons who are mostly idle, and who contribute little 
or nothing to the general prosperity of the country, 
it would be paid as the price for securing to the State 
the earnest labours of the most intellectual members 
of the community — labours directed towards the 
encouragement of that most pressing requisite of 
national greatness and prosperity — the peaceable and 

2 A 
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honest living of responsible and industrious citizens. 
To those, again, who sincerely doubt the principle 
of a National Church, it might be pointed out that 
we have never yet possessed a National Church in 
anything like the full sense of the expression. We 
have possessed a landowners' Church, whence the 
idea that Dissent is unaristocratic ; but this land- 
owners' Church, though (as has been argued) useful 
in its day, has been a State Church more by accident 
than by design. We do not know yet, therefore, and 
we cannot know till it has been tried, what the 
possibilities and value of a State Church may be. 
But such a Church as would result from the carrying 
out of the above proposition would be emphatically 
a- State Church — a Church under the control of the 
nation, employing the best intelligence of the nation, 
and standing aloof from all those class dissensions 
which a complicated society cannot but contain. 
And if, after a sufficient trial, it were found that the 
national feeling was against such a Church, then it 
could be disestablished with far less difficulty and far 
less danger to the whole structure of society than 
would necessarily accompany any present attempt 
in such a direction. 

But it must not be forgotten that in respect of all 
these matters "volition counts for something as a 
condition of the course of events," and that if any- 
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thing beneficial to English society is to come out of 
the existing agitation with regard to the relations of 
the State to Religion, the volition of the occupants 
of the Episcopal Bench cannot be too soon set in 
motion in favour of raising the standard of clerical 
qualification, and against the admitted scandal of 
traffic in ecclesiastical preferment. 

And now, having reached the set limits of the 
present disquisition, the writer cannot help feeling 
that, whatever else may result from his attempt, he 
has probably succeeded in effectually arraying against 
himself the displeasure both of the English Ultra- 
montane (of whatever Church or sect) and of the 
advocate of " free-thought." The Ultramontane, who 
sets religion before all things, and would have it to 
exist for its own sake simply, may very well com- 
plain that this is but a sorry sort of religious reform 
which deals with questions of supply and demand, of 
the advantage of secular learning, and of State policy. 
This, he will say, cannot be true religion, certainly not 
true Christianity, for it seems to proclaim that religion 
cannot exist without a proper adjustment of purely 
secular and often selfish interests. It will be observed, 
however, that these secular arrangements are not for 
the sake of making religion exist, but to prevent its 
existing in excess. No political act can create in a 
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country a strong religious feeling; but if there is 
existing a strong religious feeling the political organi- 
zation of the country may be called upon to deal with 
it and, by directing it, keep it in check. And it is 
really the highest possible compliment that could be 
paid to the religious feeling of the country to recom- 
mend that it should be dealt with in such a manner 
as has been described. It is as much as to say that 
the religious feeling of the country is powerful aod 
working in a beneficial direction, that it may be 
trusted to carry us forward towards a better condition 
of things, provided it does not forget itself and act 
on the assumption that man was made for religion, 
instead of religion being made for man. 

And therefore, shapen and conceived in the 
iniquity of Erastianism as the foregoing propositions 
may be, the religionist of Ultramontane tendencies, 
if he wishes to deal fairly with the matter, can scarcely 
complain that what be would call the " great realities 
of religion '* are overlooked. The complaint of the 
"free-thinker," however, is likely to be much more 
serious. How, he will ask, can that be called religious 
reform at all which does not even hint at any adjust- 
ment of theological difficulties, which would pass by 
without a word of alteration those thirty-nine articles 
about which opinion is so much divided ? This, how- 
ever, is precisely the reason why the thirty-nine 
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articles must for the present be left untouched ; along 
with all the popular theological ideas which they 
contain — because opinion is so much divided about 
them. To derive a parallel from physiology, it is 
always considered unadvisable to attempt an opera- > 
tion on any portion of the human body without first 
reducing as much as possible whatever local inflam- 
mation may be present ; and in like manner the 
inflammation of the public mind around these thirty- 
nine articles is in itself the very reason why no present 
attempt can safely be made to operate upon them. 
No doubt they are open to objections ; no doubt, 
also, there are many men now living who could point 
to portions of them that seem imperatively to demand 
alteration ; but it is quite obvious at the same time 
that to attempt such alterations at once would be to 
add to the confusion and agitation which are already 
too much associated with religious questions. For it 
is quite certain that if we wish to raise up a theological 
conflict, the thirty-nine articles are full of occasions to 
that end. No articles can be more easily made articles 
of war ; while, on the other hand, if we are resolved 
to be intent upon action, upon following " an ideal of 
true, just, and pure living," and to let these articles 
represent what they were chiefly intended to represent 
— the general beliefs of the people — no articles can 
be more easily made articles of peace. 
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That this way of treating the question will not 
satisfy the "free-thinker," whose disposition it is to 
regard religion as a kind of knowledge, is of course 
to be expected. But if the " free-thinker " has really 
a mind to deal with the thirty-nine articles, and to 
make them conformable to scientific reasoning, it will 
not be amiss to remind him of the difficulties of the 
task he undertakes. Take one question only — the 
question of Free-will and Predestination. Every 
reasonable man, " free-thinker " or not, cannot but 
deplore the practices which have from time to time 
followed upon the acceptance of the doctrine of Pre- 
destination in too absolute a sense ; every day, 
indeed, we may see the grievous results to life and to 
character that follow upon any person's conviction 
that he or she is doomed or fated to certain courses 
of action. To expunge altogether from among the 
articles of religion those which encourage or sanction 
such a dangerous belief, would be, and always has been, 
a natural desire with reasonable and energetic minds. 
It is felt by such minds that it is infinitely more 
healthy for the moral system and more encouraging 
to right action if the contrary habit is entertained 
— if the belief that "volition counts for something 
as a condition of the course of events " is dwelt upon, 
and even exaggerated till volition is believed to 
count for everything. But though this is the common- 
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sense belief with regard to practice, and though in 
respect of practice it receives high scientific sanction, 
nothing can be more thoroughly contradicted by 
scientific reasoning, as a matter of theory, than the 
belief in free-will. For, as Mr. Herbert Spencer says, 
" physical changes either conform to law or they do 
not. If they do not conform to law, this work " (his 
own, " Principles of Psychology "), " in common with all 
works on the subject, is sheer nonsense ; no science of 
psychology is possible. If they do conform to law, 
there cannot be any such thing as free-will." * And 
he goes on to point out that absolute free-will, if it 
existed, would be a positive evil and a hindrance to 
progress. So that from a scientific point of view, the 
action of the will, though practically free, is absolutely 
predetermined. Now, would the thirty-nine articles 
be improved or rendered less dangerous by the substi- 
tution of the above-quoted passage from a nineteenth- 
century philosopher in place of the XVI I th article, 
which is the work of a sixteenth-century theologian } 
Is not this question of the freedom of the will, which 
lies at the root of so much theological discussion, 
another logical Leviathan which cannot be drawn out 
with a hook } And would it not be better for would- 
be reformers of theology, even if they have succeeded 
in keeping the influence of this Leviathan difficulty 
* ** Principles of Psychology," vol. i. p. 503. 
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out of their own practice, to take the advice given 
to Job — " Lay thy hand upon him ; remember the 
battle ; do no more " ? 

But, after all, the " free-thinker " is not dealt with 
in these pages for his own sake, but as expressing in 
a concrete form that widespread uneasiness which is 
shared in by thousands of persons to whom the appel- 
lation of "free-thinker" would, whether rightly or 
wrongly, be the most offensive appellation possible — 
persons who have not yet formulated to themselves 
the desirability of treating "the Bible as a human 
book " (as if, in its bearing on practical life, any sane 
person treated it otherwise !) or of " dispensing with 
the ceremony of church-going," or of "founding 
morality upon a rational basis." It is of these silent 
thousands, and not of the few score obtrusive talkers, 
that account must be taken in saying or doing any- 
thing in connection with religious matters ; and the 
great question to be answered — a question which 
cannot be fully answered save by time — is, " Whither 
are these thousands turning, under the influence of 
modem intellectual and social forces, in the matter 
of religion ? Are they turning to Theism, or to 
Materialism, or to Catholicism?" Scarcely, it may 
be thought, to Theism ; for if the old creeds of 
Europe are in conflict with modern intelligence, much 
more so is the new creed (for new it is in its present 
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adoption) of Theism in conflict with that intelligence. 
Theism demands the recognition of an "intelligent 
and personal Creator and Governor" of the Uni- 
verse ; rests all its strength on this belief ; brings it 
continually into the foreground, and challenges dis- 
pute upon it. But this belief is one which scientific 
reasoning will not countenance for a moment, rather 
condemning it as a belief that is far outstripped in 
grandeur by a very small portion of the known reality 
of the Universe. Theism, moreover, is not less in 
conflict with general experience also. In order to 
make Theism attractive and consistent, the only 
relationship allowed to exist between God and men 
is that which is called "fatherly;" a relationship in 
virtue of which no one will be punished (practically) 
for what he does wrong, and every one will be 
rewarded for what he does right. This is an idea 
pleasant enough to be conceived, but one which any 
man with a very slight knowledge of human life will 
reject as both mischievous and incredible ; knowing 
as he does that there is a dark side to human life 
which cannot harmonize with or find a place in such 
a creed as this. Wanting, moreover, as it does, the 
power of a human example, it would scarcely be too 
much to say that Theism has every fault and danger 
of Calvinism with none of the advantages. It has 
with Calvinism the faults of relying wholly upon an 
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unverifiable proposition ; of dealing, often with a 
degrading familiarity, with the most stupendous con- 
siderations ; of narrowing the whole conception of the 
universe ; of encouraging, through the necessary pre- 
dication of Divine Omniscience and Omnipotence, 
predestinarian fatalism. And while it wants the 
human example and emotional force of Calvinism, 
it has some faults peculiar to itself; notably the fault 
of not distinguishing sufficiently between morality 
and immorality. For if the moral man will be made 
happy for ever, and the immoral man eventually 
share the same privilege, it is as much as to say to 
the popular mind (no matter what nicer distinctions 
may be drawn by theologians) that good and evil are 
identically the same. Now according to the doctrine 
of evolution, good and evil do, indeed, theoretically 
differ only from each other in degree, though no 
evolutionist would fail to insist that practically they 
are very different things. But to say with the Theist 
that good and evil, which he holds are distinguished 
in the mind by an absolute Divine intuition, are in 
the end to meet with the same recompense from the 
Divine Hand, is a proposition so absurd and so dan- 
gerous that it would probably not be entertained for 
a moment were it not for the influence of a certain 
reactionary feeling against an over-wrought Calvinism. 
Seeing, then, that men's minds will naturally, 
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when receiving new impressions, move towards a 
position of reconciliation or equilibrium, it is not 
likely that Theism will have anything more than a 
temporary and limited following in England. Nor 
would the attraction seem to be very strong towards 
materialism ; if it is, of course the " free-thinker " is 
more than justified, and this attempt condemned. 
Appearances, however, would seem to indicate a 
danger rather from an excess than from an entire 
absence of superstition. But towards Catholicism, 
towards the tradition which has grown up with 
European history, which therefore reflects the ten- 
dencies of the European mind under all the changing 
conditions of life, there does seem to be a strong 
attraction ; and a few words must be said in conclu- 
sion as to the fitness of Catholicism to furnish a 
sound basis for the religion of the future. 

In the first place, Catholicism does not, like the 
modern Theism, seek to appeal to the popular mind 
through an unverifiable proposition. True, Catholi- 
cism is Theistic ; but those questions as to the nature 
and attributes of God which Theism would bring to 
the foreground, Catholicism has always studiously 
kept in the background ; not forbidding their discus- 
sion by competent theologians, but discouraging to 
the utmost their discussion at the untrained hands of 
the unlearned. And thus, under Catholic auspices, 
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while to the popular mind the idea of a Supreme 
Power of the Universe has always been dimly present, 
the popular mind has nevertheless always been con- 
tent to leave that Supreme Power undefined as 
something undefinable and inscrutable, never daring 
to ascend to that insolent familiarity with which, in 
defiance of the opening sentences of the thirty-nine 
articles, so many modern writers within the pale of 
the Anglican Church describe the Supreme Power of 
the Universe as a " Person who lives and thinks." 
Now for assuming this more reverent attitude the 
popular mind has the sanction of the Philosophy 
of Evolution, as any one may see who will refer to 
the second and third chapters of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's " First Principles." Not caring to encourage 
metaphysical speculation, but anxious above all things 
to promote good living, Catholicism has concentrated 
its force upon the presence and example of Christ in 
and to His Church. And this is a point in respect of 
which verification is quite possible — in respect of 
which every mind may understand just as much super- 
naturally and as much naturally as accords with its 
own culture and requirements — in respect of which, 
indeed, the possibility of verification increases, the 
more an advancing critical intelligence demands veri- 
fication. There may at first sight seem to be a wide 
gulf indeed between the man who believes in the real 
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presence of Christ in the Eucharist, and another who. 
feels simply the power, through association, which the 
figure of Christ possesses to furnish him with "an 
ideal of true, just, and pure living." The gulf, however, 
is only one of imagination, and if both follow their 
ideal they will find themselves perfectly at one in 
respect of conduct, even though their respective justifi- 
cations to themselves for following this ideal may be 
utterly dissimilar. Now the object of religion is to 
produce right conduct, to which end it supplies to the 
higher volition a stimulus more or less tinged with 
that personal feeling which we call emotion. And so 
long, therefore, as religion is put to its proper use (in 
an evolutionary sense), the well educated and the little 
educated may meet on the groundwork of Catholicism 
without the slightest hint of disagreement. 

Catholicism, but never Catholic Ultramontanism ; 
religion resting on the great European tradition, and 
existing for the sake of society, but not religion 
making use of the power of the European tradition to 
exist for its own sake and to become paramount. 
And though it may be no duty of the State, as a 
matter of abstract principle, to provide a religion for 
the people, yet it may well be, under certain circum- 
stances, expedient for the nation, through its chosen 
executive, to guard itself against such a great national 
danger as modern European history shows plainly 
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must exist when Catholic Ultramontanism (not using 
the term to convey any reproach to the individuals 
included under it) asserts itself prominently. If such 
a national danger can be best averted through the 
adoption of the "free-thinker's" programme, by 
*' treating the Bible as a human book, dispensing with 
the ceremony of Church-going, and attempting to 
found morality on a rational basis," then the " free- 
thinker " will in the future be indeed hailed with the 
recognition which awaits a public benefactor. In the 
meantime, however, let it be suggested that the " free- 
thinker " is playing into the hands of Catholic Ultra- 
montanism, and that nothing but a sincere endeavour 
to popularize the National Church through attracting 
into it the best intelligence of the country and 
separating it from the landed interest, will be effectual 
to help the English nation satisfactorily through the 
religious perils that surround it. 



THE END. 
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Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty from Hol- 
bein's Original Drawings at Windsor Castle, 2 vols, Fcap. 4to, 
50J. 

Enoch the Prophet. The Book of. Archbishop Laurence's Trans- 
lation, with an Introduction by the Author of " The Evolution of 
Christianity." Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. CoRNiSH, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 

EVANS, MarJi.—The Story of Our Father's Love, told to 
Children. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, IS, 6d, 
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EVANS, Mark^-continued. 

A Book of Common Prayer and ^Worship for Houses- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, \s. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo, 4^. &/. 

The King's Story-Book. In Three Parts. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6^. 
each. 

♦*♦ Parts I, and II. with Eight Illustrations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 

"Fan K^Birae" at Canton before Treaty Days 1825-1844. 

By an old Resident. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

FLECKER, Rev, -ff/tVa^n— Scripture Onomatology. Being Critical 
Notes on the Septuagint and other versions. Crown 8vo, 3J. &/. 

FLOREDICE, JV, ZT.— A Month among the Mere Irish. Small 
crown 8vo, 5j. 

GARDINER, Samuel R., and y, BASS MULLINGER, M.A,^ 
Introduction to the Study of English History. Large 
Crown 8vo, 9J. 

GARDNER, Z?^rx<y.— Quatre Bras, Ligny, and ^Waterloo. A 
Narrative of the Campaign in Belgium, 18 15. With Maps and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, i6j. 

Genesis in Advance of Present Science, A Critical Investigation 
of Chapters I. -IX. By a Septuagenarian Beneficed Presbyter. 
Demy 8vo. lOJ. 6^. 

GENNA, -ff. — Irresponsible Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on the Employment of Gentlewomen. SmaU crown 
8vo, 2J. dd, 

GEORGE, Henry, — Progress and Poverty s An Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, *js, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, Limp cloth, is, 6d. Paper 
covers, is, 

GIBSON, James] K— Journey to Parnassus. Composed by Miguel 
DE Cervantes Saavedra. Spanish Text, with Translation into 
English Tercets, Preface, and Illustrative Notes, by. Crown 
8vo, I2s, 

Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
Smith and others. Medium 8vo, 12s, 

GLOVER, F,, -^.^.— Exempla Latina. A First Construing Book, 
with Short Notes, Lexicon, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 

GOLDSMID, Sir Francis Henry, Bart,, Q,C,t il/. P.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, dr. 
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GOODENOUGHy Commodore J, C7.--Memolr of, with Extracts firom 
his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo, 5j. 

*^* Also a library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, i^r. 

GOSSEy Edmund ^.—Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Kurope. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, dr. 

Seventeenth Century Studies. A Contribution to the History 
of English Poetry. Demy Svo, icj. td, 

GOULD J Rev. S. Baring, Af.^.— Germany, Present and Past. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown Svo, Js. 6d, 

GOWANy Major Walter -ff.— A- Ivanoff's Russian Grammar. 
(i6th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy Svo, 6x. 

GOWERy Lord Ronald. My Reminiscences. Second Edition. 
2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy Svo, 3W. 

GRAHAMy WUliam, M.A.—The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and SociaL Demy Svo, 6^. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.— The Gospel of the Divine Life : a 

Study of the Fourth Evangelist. Demy Svo, i+r. 

GRIMLEY, Rev. H. N., M.A.—TTexOiSLdoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine Humanity. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

HAECKELy Prof. Ernsf.^The History of Creation. Translation 
revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Third Edition. Post 
Svo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, ^2s. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, 7^. 6d, . 

Freedom in Science and Teaching. With a Prefatory Note 
by T. H. Huxley, F.R.S. Crown Svo, s^. 

Half-Crown Series :— 

A Lost Love. By Anna C. Ogle [Ashford Owen]. 

Sister Dora : a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailors. 
By the late Charles Kingsley. 

An Inland Voyage. By R. L. Stevenson. 

Travels ^writh a Donkey- By R. L. Stevenson. 
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Half-Crown Sjl^ie&— continued. 

Notes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 

MOLTKB. 

Knglish Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J. Dennis. 

Xondon Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. H. 
Baynes. 

HAWEIS, Rev. H. R., i*/.^.— Current Coin. Materialism—The 
Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation 
—The Sabbath. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Arro^HTS in the Air. Fifth and Cheaper Edition.- Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Thoughts for the Times. Thirteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, u. 6d. 

HAWKINS^ Edwards Comerford. — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of Leatherhead. Crown 8vo, dr. 

HAWTHORNE, Natkaniel.^^SN[ov\ss. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 
Lai^e post 8vo, 7f 6^/. each volume. 

Vol. I. Twice-told Tales. 

II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
IIL The House of the Seven Gables, and The Snow 

Image. 
IV. The Wonderbook, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father's Chair. 
V. The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithedale Romance. 
VI. The Marble Faun. [Transformation.] 

VITT \ ^^^ ^^^ Home, and English Note-Books. 
IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Septimius Felton, The Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, 
AND, in an Appendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
XXL Tales and Essays, and other Papers, with a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Hawthorne. 

HA YES, A. H., yunr.^m&w Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 9/. 

HENNESSY, Sir John /V<f.— Ralegh in Ireland. With his Letters 
on Irish Affairs and some Contemporary Documents. Large crown 
8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 10s. td. 

HENRY, /%iVi>.— Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Henry Lee, M.A. Lai^e crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

HIDE, Albert. — The Age to Come. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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HIME^ Major H, W. Z., -^.^.— Wagnerism : A Protest. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 6d, 

HINTON, y.—XAte and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with 

an Introduction by Sir \V. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait 

engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 8j. 6d, 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is, 

HOLTHAMy E, (7.— Eight Years in Japan, 1873-1881. Work, 
Travel, and Recreation. With three maps. Large crown %vOy qj. 

HOOPERy Mary,—UtUe Dinners s Ho^Bir to Serve them isith 
Elegance and Economy. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2J. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

E very-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINSy Ellice.— XJife and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, &f. 6d. 

^Work anoiongst ^Working Men. Fourth edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6cl, 

HOSPITALIERy -ff.— The Modern Applications of Electricity. 

Translated and Enlarged by Julius Maier, Ph.D. 2 vols. 

With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, izr. 6^. each volume. 

Vol. I. — Electric Generators, Electric Light. 

Vol. II. — Telephone : Various Applications : • Electrical 

Transmission of Energy. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman. Small 
crown 8vo, 3j. 6dC ^ 

HUGHES y Henfy.-—Tlie Redemption of the ^World. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. 

HUNTJNGFORDy Rev, E.y £>,C.L.—rhe Apocalypse. With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy 8vo, gs, 

HUTTONy Arihury M.A.—i:he Anglican Ministry : Its Nattre 
and Value in relation to the Catholic Priesthood. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman. Demy 8vo, i^r. 

HUTTONy Rev, C, /?".— Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8vo, 2.5, 6d, 

IM THURNy Everard /^.— Among the Indians of BritisU 
Guiana. Being Sketches, chiefly anthropologic, from the 
Interior of British Guiana. With numerous Illustrations, Demy 
8vo. 
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JENKINS, E,, and RAYMOND, 7.~The Architect's Legal 
Handbook. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

JENKINS, Rev. R, C, JI^A.—The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. "Fcap. 
8vo, zs, 6d, 

JERVIS, Rev, W, Henley.^ThQ Gallican Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, from the Concordat of 'BoIo^osl to the Revolution. 
Demy 8vo, i8j. 

JOEL, L, — A Consul's Manual and Shipoijsmer's and Ship- 
master's Practical Guide in their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Terms; a Glossary of Mercantile Terms in English, French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measures of the Principal Commercial Nations and their 
Equivalents in British Standards ; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy Svo, I2J. 

JOHNSTONE, C, F,, i^.^.— Historical Abstracts: being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Crown Svo, 'js, 6d, 

JOLLY, William, F,R,S,E., ^/f.— The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Friends and Notices of his Times. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, with etched portrait, 9^. 

JONES, C, ^.— The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends- With 30 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, ts, 

JOYCE, P, W,, LL,D,, et€,—0\^ Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, *js, 6d, 

JOYNES, J, Z.— The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 
Second edition. Small crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

KAUFMANN, Rev, M,, ^.-<^.— Socialisna : its Nature, its Dangers, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown Svo, 7^. (id, 
Utopias ; or. Schemes of Social Improvement, from Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Crown Svo, Jf. 

KAY^ Jdseph,--'FTQe Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 51. 

KEMPIS, Thomas d.—Ot the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
Librarv Edition, 6s, ; or vellum, ys, 6d, The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. Svo, red edges, 2s, 6d, The Cabinet Edition, small Svo, 
cloth limp, I J. ; cloth boards, red edges, is. 6d, The Miniature 
Edition, red edges, 32mo, is, 
*«* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 

KENT, C. — Corona Gatholica ad Petri successoris Peda^ 
Oblata. De Sunoimi Pontiflcis Leonis XIIL As- 
sumptione Kpigraxnma. In Quinquaginta Linguis. Fcap. 
4to, i^r. 
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XETTLEWELL, Rev, 5. —Thomas a Kempis and the Brothers 
of Common Ufe. 2 toIs. With Frontispieces. Demy 8to, 
301. 

KIDDt Joseph^ M.D.—Tiie I^ansrs of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6j. 

KINGSFORD, Anna, -^.Z>.— The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food of 
our Race. Small crown Svo, 2s, 

KINGSLEY, Charles, -flf.^.— Letters and Memories of his Ulfe. 

Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 

Vignettes on Wood. Thirteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

Svo, I2J. 

*^* Also a New and Condensed Edition, in one volume. With 

Portrait. Crown Svo, 6j. 

All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Also a new and condensed 
Edition in one volume, with Portrait. Crown Svo, 6j. Edited 
by the Rev. W. Harrison. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 7j. dd. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Libraries. Tenth Edition. Crown Svo, zs, 6d. 

KNOX, Alexander -«^.— The Neinr Playground ; or. Wanderings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. LAige crown Svo, dr. 

LANDON Joseph, — School Management ; Including a General View 
of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

LAURIE, S, 5'.~The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papers. Crown Svo, 7j. 6d, 

LEE, Rev, F, G,, D,C.L.^T'he Other World ; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown Svo, i$s. 

Letters from a Toung emigrant in Manitoba. Second Edition. 
Small crown Svo, 3J. 6cl, 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon,— A Draft Code of Criminal La^Rr and 
Procedure. Demy Svo, 21s, 

LILLIE, Arthur, M,R,A,S.—r}ie Popular Life of Buddha. 
Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of iSSi. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 

LINDSA Y, W, Lauder, M,L>,—Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 32J. 
Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — ^Mind in Disease. 

LLOYD, Walter,— TYie Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown Svo, 5^. 

LONSDALE, Margaret, Sistev Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

lOWDER, CharUs,—A Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa." 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. With Portrait ^.6d. 
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LYTTON^ Edward Bulwer^ Lord,^XM% Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, The Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 

[Vols. I. and IL just ready. 

MACHIAVELLI, Mff<7^.— Discourses on the First Decade of 
Titus Livius, Translated from the Italian by Ninian Hill 
Thomson, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 12s, 
The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. SmalL 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACKENZIE, Alexander, — How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England's Work in India. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MACNAUGHT, Rev. John. — Coena Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent 
History. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

MACWALTERy Rev, G. ^.— Life of Antonis Rosnaini Serbati 
(Founder of the Institute of Charity). 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, price \2s. 

MAGNUS, Mrs. — About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR, R. S., M.D., F.R.aS,E.'-rhe Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in 
India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. 
With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 3^. 6d. 

MALDEN, Henry Elltof.—Viennas 1683. The History and Conse- 
^ quences of the Defeat of the Turks before Vienna, September 
1 2th, 1683, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and Charles 
Leopold, Duke of Lorraine. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM^ Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.—Tlie Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 FuU-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vq, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the IshjSm 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, \6s. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scripture Wives and Mothers. Small 
crown 8vo, ^r. 6d. 

MARTINEAU, Gertrude.—^OyxX^riA Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3j. 6d. 

MAUDSLEY, H, M.D.—BodY and "WUl. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, I2x, 
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McGRATHy Terence, — ^Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crovm 8vo, zr. 

MEREDITH^ ^.-«^.— Theotokos, the Example for "Woman. 
Dedicated, by pennission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Dbnison. 32010, limp doth, ix. 6k/. 

MILLER^ Edward,'-Xhe History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, 25^. 

The Church In Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 
7j. 6d, 

MINCHIN^ J, G^.— Bulgaria since the "War : Notes of a Tonr in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

MITFORD^ Berfram.'-ThTOugh the Zulu Country. Its Battle- 
fields and its People. With five Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 14X. 

M/VART, St. George,— l^SLlure and Thought : An Introduction to a 
Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, lOf. 6d, 

MOCRZER, E, — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic 
and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 

MOLESWORTH, Rev, W, Nassau, ilf.i*.— History of the Church 
of £ngland from 1660. Large crown 8vo, *js, 6d. 

MORELZf y, i?.— Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MORSE, E, S,^ /%./>.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

MURPHY, John Nicholas,'^^Yie Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Oiganization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuries it has conferred 
on Mankind. Demy 8vo, i&r. 

NELSON, y, H„ M,A,—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the HindCi Latv. Demy 8vo, 9s, 

NEWMAN, J, H,, Z>.Z>.— Characteristics from the "Writings 
of. Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with 
the Author's personal ApprovaL Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, or. 
*»♦ A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2r. 6</. 

NEWMAN, Francis IVilliam.—KssaYS on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
doth limp, 2s, 

"New 'Werther. By Loki. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
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NICHOLSON^ Edward Byron.— The Gospel according to the 
Hebreivs. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating 
to it Demy 8vo, gj. 6d. 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Mattheiv. Demy 8vo, 12s, 

NICOLS, Arthur^ KG,S,, -P.^. (7. i".— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s, 

NOFS, Marianne, — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, 

Notes on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorized Version or the Original Greek. Demy 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each is, 
•^* The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3^. 

OATESy Frank, /'.^.(7.5.— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
Africa. Edited by C. G. Gates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

OGLE, W,, M,D,, F,F,C.P,— Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s, 6d, 

Oken Lorenz, Life of. By Alexander Ecker. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken's Correspondence, and Portrait of 
the Professor. From the German by Alfred Tulk. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

CtMEARA, KatkUen,~-''^ve&eT\c Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, *js, 6d, 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown 8vo, 5^ . 

OSBORNE, Rev. W. ^.— The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Critical Commentary, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

OTTLEY, H, Bickersteth.—Th.e Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
"Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

OWEN^ F. M—^olm Keats : a Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

OWE//, Rev. Robert, -ff.Z).— Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Critiod, Exegetical, and Historical. Demy 
8to, i8j. 
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OXENHAM, Rev, F, Nuteombe,^^\S[\izX is the Truth as to £veI^- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8vo, 2J. (td, 

OXONIE/^SES,^B.omsLnism, Protestantism, Anglicanisxn. 
Being a La3rman's View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remarks on Dr. Littledale's ** Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome." Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

PALMER, the late IVi/Itafn,— "Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

Parchnoient Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 7j. 6d, each volume. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

Poems by Alfred Tennyson. 2 vols. With minature frontis- 
pieces by W. B. Richmond. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a minature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin 
DoBSON, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. . 

Select I-etters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R. A 

Shakspere's "Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Kighteenth Century Essays, Selected and Edited by Austin 
DoBsoN. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thomycroft, A.R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas A Kempib. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond, 
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Parchment X^ibTary^^cmttnu^d. 

Tenjayson's The Princess; a Medley. With a Miniature 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson's "In Memoriam." With a Miniature Portrait 
in eai*-forU by Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

PARSLOEy Joseph, — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

PAim C. Kegan, — Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

PAUL^ Alexander, — Short Parliaments. A History of the National 
Demand for frequent General Elections. Small crown 8vo, 3J. bd, 

PEARSON, Rev, 5'.— 'SVeek-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

PENRJCEy Maj, y,, B.A.—A Dictionary and Glossary of the 
Ko-ran. With Copious Grammatical References and Explana- 
tions of the Text. 4to, 21s, 

PESCHEL, Dr, OscaK—Tlie Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Large crown 8vo, gs, 

PETERS, F, ZT.— The Nlcomachean Ethics of Aristotle. Trans- 
lated by. Crown 8vo, dr. 

PHJPSON, -ff.— The Animal I-ore of Shakspeare's Time. 
Licluding Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fish and Insects. Large 
post 8vo, 9J. 

PIDGEON, D.^Ktl Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, o** to o*'. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7^. &/. 

PRICE, Prof, Bonamy.'-CaTrency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large post 8vo, 5^. 

Pulpit CommentaiVf The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. ExELL and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. 
Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitblaw, M.A. ; with Homilies by 
the Very Rev. J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
TBRiLL, D.D.I and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A, Seventh Edition. 
I voL| ly. 
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Pulpit Commentary, T\xe— continued. 

£xodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, Rev. D. Young, Rev. C. A. Goodhart, Rev. J. 
Urquhart, and the Rev. II. T. Robjohns. Third Edition. 
2 vols., I&f. 

X«evlticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15^. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 

Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, B.D;, 

Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Third 
edition. 15^. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. Die 
PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A-, Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. I2J. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ;. with Homilies by Rev. A. F. Muir, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fourth Edition. lor. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Eraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. 15^. 

1 Kings. BytheRev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De PRESSENSfi, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fourth Edition. 15^. 

Kzra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddib, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A., and the Rev. J. S, 
ExELL. Sixth Edition, i vol., 12s. 6d, 

Jerexnlah. By the Rev. J. K. Chbyne, M.A. ; with Homilies 
by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, ii.A., Rc?v. J. Waite, B.A., and Rev. D» 
Young, B.A, Vol. I., 15s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field ; with Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
Given, M.A., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. Rowland,. 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. MuiR, and Rev. R. Green, a vols. 
Third Edition. 2if. 

PUSEYy Z?r.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

QUJLTER, Harry.— ^"^ The Academy," 1872-1882. 

RADCLIFFE, Frank R. K— The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 
25, 6d. 

Realities of the Future I-ife. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
RENDELLt J. ^.—Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, IS. 6d. 
REYNOLDS, Rev. y. JT.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 141. 
The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 
RIBOTf Prof. 7X.— Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. L^rge crown 8vo, 9^. 
ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., Af.A.-^l.ife and Letters of- 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
1. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d?. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. I2s. 
III. A Popular Edition, in i vol. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. each. 
The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 
Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper Editioji. Crown 8vo, 

Zs. 6d. 
Expository Lectures on St- Paul's Kpistles to the 
Corinthians. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 55. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
An Analysis of Mr, Tennyson's ««In Memoriam." 

(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 
The Kducation of the Human Race. Translated from the 

German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 
•^* A Portrait of the late Rev. F, W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 

can be had, 2s. 6d,' 
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Rosmini Serbati (Life of). By G. Stuart MacWalter. 2 vols. 
8vo. [Vol. I. now ready, I2j. 

Rosmini's Origin of Ideas. Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio SuW origine delU idee, 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. [Vols. I. and II. now ready, idr. each. 

Rosmini's Philosophical System. Translated, with a Sketch of 
the Author's Life, Bibliography, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy Svo, idr. 

RULE, Martin, ^.i^.— The Life and Times of St. Anselnoi^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of tbe 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 2IJ. * 

SAL VA TOR, Archduke Ludimg^—Jj&vliLOsia,^ the Capital of Cyprus- 
Crown 4to, lor. 6d. 

SAMUEL, Sydney 3/.— Je^Birlsh Life in the East- Small croT^^-n 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

SA YCE, Rev, Archibald Henry, — ^Introduction to the Science of 
language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 2$s, 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, loj. 6d, 

SCO ONES, W, BapisU.-^FouT Centuries of English Letters : 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Faston Letters to the Fresent Time. Third Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

SHILLITO, Rev, J^j^^.— "Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations^ 
and Frivileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6^1 

SHIPLEY, Rev, Orby, JI/.^.— Principles of the Faith In Rela- 
tion to Sin. Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. 
Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three Days to 
Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo, I2f, 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German ** Memorials of Amalie VON 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 41. 6/. 

SMITH, Edward, M,D,, LL,B,, -F.i?. 5".— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

SPEDDING, ya^j^j.— Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon. Demy 
8vo, i2s,6d. 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay, 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols* 
Demy 8vo, i&r. 
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STAFFER, Faul, — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity: 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as presented in Shakspeare's Flays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Large post 8vo, \2s, 

STEVENSON^ Rev, W, F,— Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— I. For Public 
Worship. — II. For Family and Private Worship. — III. 
For Children. 
%* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from Sd. to 6s, 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishers. 

STEVENSON, Robert Z^^«m.— Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. Small crown 
8vo, 2J. 6^. 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
Small Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS^—OrgBJiic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

SULLY, James, MA. — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman,—'De Gultu et Amore Dei ubi Agitur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Yivario, tum de Pri- 
xnogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

SYMEy David, — Representative Government in England. Its 
Faults and Failures. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 

TA YLOR, Rev, Isaac,-— Tlie Alphabet. An Account of the Origin 
and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36J, 

Thirty Thousand Thoughts. Edited by the Rev. Canon Spence, 
Rev. J. S. Exell, Rev. Charles Neil, and Rev. Jacob 
Stephenson. 6 vols. Super royal 8vo. 

[Vol. I. now ready, 16s, 

THOM, J, Hamilton.— l^SL-ws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

THOMSON, J, Tumdu//,—Social Problems', or, An Inquiry 
into the La^Birs of Influence. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
los, 6d, 
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TIDMAN, Paul /?*.— Gold and Silver Money. Part I.— A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, u. 

TIPPLEy Pev. S, A, — Sunday Mornings at Nornrood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown 8to, 6s. 

TODHUNTERj Dr. 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 71. 

TREMENHEEREy Hugh Seymour^ C.B.^A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

TUKE, Danul Hack, M.D,, /^i?. C./l— Chapters in the History 
of the Insane in the British Isles. With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, I2j. 

TWINING, Z^TwiVa.— Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Tuirenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 3x, dd. 

TYLER, y.— The Mystery of Being: or, ^KThat Do Vtf'e 
Kno'Bir ? Small crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

UPTON, Major R. /^.—Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, lor. 6d, 

VACUUS, Viafcr,— Flying South. Recollections of France and its 
Littoral. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

VAUGHAN, H, Halford.—'N&vr Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

VILLARI, Professor,— T^iccolh Machiavelli and his Times. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48J. 

VILLIERS, The Right Hon, C, P.— Free Trade Speeches of- 
With Political Memoir. Edited by a Member df the Cobden 
Club. 2 vols. With Portrait. Demy 8vo, 25J. 

VOGT, Lieut, 'Col, Hermann,— The Egyptian "War of 1882. 
A translation. With Map and Plans. Large crown 8vo, dr. 

VOLCKXSOM, E, W. ?^— Catechism of Elementary Modem 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 

VYNER, Lady Mary,—'E.-veTY Day a Portion. Adapted from the 
Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown 8vo, 5J. 

WALDSTEIN, Charles, Ph,D,—T\ie Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

WALLER, Rev, C, -ff.— The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of AH 
Things. Demy 8vo, I2J. 
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WALPOLEy Ckas, George,-— IcLisXoTY of Ireland from the Karliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

WALSHEy Walter HayU, -^.Z^.—Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown 8vo, jj. td. 

WEDMORE, Frederick,— TlYie Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

WHEWELL, WiUiam, Z?.Z>.— His Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portrait 
from a Painting by Samuel Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2IJ. 

WHITNEY, Prof, William 2>w7^-«/. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

WILLIAMS, Rowland, Z?.Z?.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons. Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the ^Writings of the 
late Rowland Williajiis, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

WILLIS, R,, il/.^.— William Harvey. A History of the Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after 
Faithorne. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus,— Kgypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous Illustrations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s, 

The Recent Archaic Discovery of Egyptian Mummies 
at Thebes. A Lecture. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

WILSON, Lieia,-Col, C. T.— The Duke of Berwick, Marshall 
of France, 1702-1734. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

WOLTMANN, Dr, Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. A'ar/. —History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidmey Colvin. Vol. I. Painting 
in Antiquity and the Middle AgB. With numerous Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 2&s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30J. 

"Word ivas Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, lOf. 6d, 

WREN, Sir Christopher.— His Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discourse on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
ovo, 14s, 

YOUMANS, Eliza ^.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 3CX) 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

YOUMANS, Edward L., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8v0j 5J. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 80IENTIFI0 SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origin and 

Phenomena of Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection " and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 4^. 

III. Foods. Bjr Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 

Illustrations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4^. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Eleventh 

Edition. Crown 8yo, 5j. 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5J. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

IX. The NeiHT Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

X. The Science of La^Hir- By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Editioa 

Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XI. Animal Mechanisna : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of LigTit and Photography. By 

Dr. Hermann Vogel. Translation thoroughly Revised. With 
100 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
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XYl, The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 
Dwight Whitney. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XVm. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With i88 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition, Crown 
8vo, 5j, 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messnaates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor SchUtzenberger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss, 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, $s, 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood, Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
dr. 6d, 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Fourth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Third 

Edition, Crown 8vo, $1. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, Ss, 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley, With 82 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations, Third Edition. Crown 
8yo, Ss, 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by G. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and loS 
Woodcnts. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, ss. 
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XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By ProC 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo» 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXrV. Illusions s a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach, 
~\y Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. Wi 

^ood. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
E. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5J-. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. Witii 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and ^Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart.» 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Sixtii Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modem Physics- By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Menaory ; An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Pro£ Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, Sj. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott Second 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Fornaation of Articulate Sounds. By George Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. 
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MILITARY WORKS. 

BARRINGTON^ CapU J, y.—Kngland on the Defensive ; or, the 
\ Problem of Invasion Critically Examined. Large crown 8vo, 

with Map, 7j. ^* 

BRACKENBURY, Col C. B,, R,A,, C.^.— Military Handbooks 
e for Regimental Officers. 

I, Military Sketching and Reconnaissance. By Col. 
> F. J. Hutchison, and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fourth 

■ Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, dr. 

II. The Klements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to Knglish Formations. By Lieut.-Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Fourth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
Maps, Small crown 8vo, gs. 

IIL Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 
By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

IV. The Elements of Military Administration. First 

Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
f J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo. >js, 6d, 

V. Military La^nr: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 
5: Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Small crown 8vo. 

't BROOKE^ MajoTy C. IC—A. System of Field Training. Small 

-" crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 

CLERY, C, Luuf.'Col.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
i Sixth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 9^. 

COLVIZE, Liguf.'CoI. C. -F.— Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s, 6d, 
HARRISON, Lieut.'CoL ^.— The Officer's Memorandum Book 
for Peace and "War. Third Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
; with pencil, y. 6d, 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, I2J. 

' PARR, Capt, H, HalUitn, C.M.C—Tlie Dress, Horses, and 

Kquipment of Infantry and, StafiT Officers. Crown 
i Svo, IJ. 

SCHAW, CoL If,— The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
^ Svo, 3J. 6d, 

SHADWELLy Maj,'Gen,, Ci?.— Mountain "Warfare. lUusttated 
I by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 

< the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 

Charles, Jomini, and otners. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dafour on the Campaign of the Valtelline in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Intnxliictory Remarks. Demy Svo, idr. 
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STUBS S, Lieut,-CoL R ^.—The Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. 
Compiled from Published Works, Official Records, and varioos 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and lUustratioiis. 2 vols* 
Demy 8vo, 32^. 



POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.^TliQ Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by DiGBY S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

A UCHMUTYy A, C— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert Small crown 8vo, 

A VIA. — The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap. 4to, 1 5 J. 

BANKSy Mrs. G. Z.— Ripples and Breakers: Poems. Square 
8vo, 5J. 

BARNES, William.— T?oems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 

BAYNESj Rev. Canon H. R.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. td, 
•^* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 

gilt edges. 

BENNETT, C. Fletcher.— lAi^ Thoughts. A New Volume of 
Poems. With Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. 

BEVINGTON, Z. 5".— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5x. 

BILLSON, C. y.— The Achamians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 31. 6d. 

BOWEN, H. C, ilf.^.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6^. 
each, and Part IV., u, 

BRYANT, W. C— Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extra, "js. 6cl. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

BYRNNE, E. Fairfax.— "Milicent : a Poem. Small crown 8vo, 6s, 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream— the Pui^atory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, los. 
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Gastilian Brothers (The), Ghateaubrlant, Waldexnar ; Three 
Tragedies ; and The Rose of Sicily : a Drama. By the 
Author of " Ginevra," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d, 

CLARKE, Mary Ciw^».— Honey from the 'Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, ^s, ' 

COLOMB, Colonel. — ^The Cardinal Archbishop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

CONWA y, Hugh.— A. Life's Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3J. 6^/. 

COPP^E, Francois.^U^Tiilke, Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. O. L. Crown 8vo, vellum, $s. 

COXHEAD, ElAgl,— Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Gilt, 2s. 6d. 

David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the "Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of ** Ginevra," etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAVIEy G.S.f M.D. — The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the Bostin of Sidi from the origin^ Persian 
mto English Verse. Crown 8vo, *]5. 6d, 

DA VIESy T. -fl^fl!^.— Catullus- Translated into English Verse. Crown 
8vo, dr. 

DB VERE, Audrty.^Ttie Foray of Queen Meave, and other 

Legends of Ireland's Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, 5j, 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

DILLON, Anhur.—-IliveT Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations from designs by Margery May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extra, gilt leaves, lOf. 6d. 

DOBELLj Mrs. Horace, — Kthelstone, Eveline, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DOBSON, Austin.— Old "World Idylls and other Poems. l8mo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s, 

DOMETy Alfred.^^anolt and Amohia. A Dream of Two Lives. 
New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Dorothy ; a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 5j. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction. Large post 8vo, *js. 6d. 

DOWNTON, Rev. H., il/.^.— Hymns and Verses. Original and 
Translated. Small crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

DUTT^ Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, los, 6d, 
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EDMONDS, E, ^.— Hesperas- Rhythm and Rhyme. Crown 
8yo, 4j. 

ELDRYTB, Maud.—MaTgajret^ and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 

ELLIOTTy Ehenezer, The Com Law Rhyfner,—T?o&ms. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i8j. 

Kngllsh Odes. Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
GossE, and a miniature frontispiece by Hamo Thomycroft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir 8vo, limp parchment antique, 6s, ; vellum, 
7j. 6d. 

EVANS, Anne, — Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown 8vo, *js, 

GOSSE, Edmund fK— New Poems. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d, 

GRAHAM, William, Two Fancies and other Poems, Crown. 
8vo, 5j. 

GRINDROD, Charles, Plays from English History. Crown 
8vo, 7j. 6d, 

GURNEY, Rev, Alfred.— The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

MELLON, H, 6^.— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d, 

Herman "Waldgrave : a Life's Drama. By the Author of " Ginevra," 
etc. Crown 8vo, dr. 

HICKEY, E, -ff:— A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5x. 

Horatl Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 
With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma Tadema, etched 
by Leopold Lowenstam. Parchment Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 
7j. dd, 

INGHAM, Sarson, C, y.— Caedmon's Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, $s, 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon.— Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Con^ 
spirator: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

KING, Edward, — EchoeSs from the Orient. With Miscellaneous 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3J. dd, 

KING, Mrs, Hamilton,— TtiQ Disciples. Fifth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

A Book of Dreams. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

LANG, ^.— XXXII Ballades In Blue China. Ekerir 8v<h 

parchment, 5J, 
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LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr. Justice. —lO-YmjiX Usitatl Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5^. 

LEIGHy Arran and /sla.—BelleTOplion, Small crown 8vo, 5j. 

LEIGHTONy Rodert.^B.ecoTdSi^ and other Poems. With Portrait. 
Small crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

Lessings Nathan the "Wise. Translated by Eustace K. Corbett. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

\ Living Knglish Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 

Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo, Pnnted on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, 12s., vellum, \$s. 

LOCKERy /^--I-ondon Lyrics. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6flf. 

Love In Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Frontispiece by the Author, Elzevir 
8vo, 5j. 

LOWNDES, Henry.— '"Poems and Translations. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

s LUMSDENy IAeut.'Col H. fF.— Beovimlf : an Old Ei^Ush Poem. 

Translated into Modem Rhymes. Second Edition. Small crown 
^ 8vo, 5j. 

Lyre and Star. Poems by the Author of " Ginevra," etc. Crown 
^, 8vo, SJ. 

MACLEANy Chaises Donald.— J^atin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

MAGNUSSONy Eirikry MA., and PALMER, E. H., JJ/.^.— Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg's Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and £pl- 
. t grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

'' ilf.Z?.C.— CShronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

^ MEREDITHy Owen, The Earl of Lytton.^'LxMCWA, New Edition. 

With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, 3^. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
;: i^.6d. 

f' MIDDLETONy T^A^ Za^.— Ballads. Square i6mo, 3J. 6d. 

MORICEy Rev. F. D.y M.A.— The Olympian and Pythian Odes 
^ of Pindar. A New Translation in English Verse. Crown 

8vo, 7s. 6d, 

^ MORRIS, Z«OTJ.— Poetical "Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 

with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5j. each. 
Vol. I. contains " Songs of Two Worlds.** Vol. II. contains " The 

Epic of Hades." Vol III. contains *« Gwen " and «* The Ode of 
^ L&." 

D 
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MORRISy Lewis— cMtinued, 

The Epic of Hades. With i6 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 25^. 

The Kpic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, doth extra, 
gilt leaves, lOf. 6d. 

Ode of Life, The. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, Jx. 

Songs Unsung. Fcap. 8vo. 

MORSHEAD, E, D, ^.— The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of iEschylus. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7j. 

The Suppliant Maidens of -^Ischylus. Crown 8vo, 

NADENj Constance ^.— Songs and Sonnets of Spring Tinae. 
Small crown 8vo, 5J. 

NEWELL, E, ^.— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

NOAKE, Major R. Com^on.—'Tlie Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 51. 6^?! 

NOEL, The Hon, Roden.^K Little Child's Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 31. dd. 

NORRIS, Rev, Alfred.— Th.e Inner and Outer Ulfe. Poenas. 
Fcap. 8vo, 6j. 

O' HAG AN, ^o^n.—The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

PFEIFFER, Emtfy.-'^lSLn Alarch ; His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Gerard's Monument^ and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Quarterman^ Grace, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, S*, 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

Under the Aspens; Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

P/^E^ WarburtoH.—ThB Inferno of Dante Allighieri. Demy 
8vo, 5J. 

POE, Edgar Allan. — Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Samboume. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, p. 6d, 
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Rare Poems of the I6th and 17th Centuries. Edited W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RHOADES, ydmes.-^The Georgics of Vii^il. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5^, 

ROBINSON, A. Maty F.-^A Hajidful of Honeysuckla Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Cro^BBTied Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown $ro, y* 

SAUNDERS, John,—X^OYQ^s Martyrdom. A Play and Poem. 
Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

Schiller^ Mary Stuart. German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedhaac White. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCOTT, George F, ^.—Theodora and other Poems. Small 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

SELKIRK,/, -ff.— Poems. Crown 8vo, 7x. 6/. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, *js, 6d, 

Shakspere's 'Works. Complete in 12 Volumes. Parchment Library 
» Edition, 6s, each ; vellum, 7^. 6d, each. 

SHAW, W, F, M,A.—Jiuvenal, Perslus, Martial, and Catullus. 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown 8vo, y. 

SHELLEY, Percy jBysshe,—l?oems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, ys. 6d. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Crown 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 

3f. 6d, 
SLADEN, Douglas ,B.^FTiihiot and Ingebjorg, and other 

Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

TAYLOR, Sir ^.— ^Works. Complete m Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, SOS. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

The Virgin Wldo^ar, etc Fcap. 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

The Statesman. Fcap. Svo^ 31. fidT. 

TENNYSON, Alfred.— Works Complete :— 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8vo, lor. 6d. each ; in Roxburgh binding, 12s. 6d. each. 

Author's Kdition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43J. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxburgh style, 54J. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 35J. 
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TEITNYSOI^y Alfred^onHnued. 

The Royal Edition. In i vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 21J. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols, neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 2I«. ; French morocco or parchment, 31J. 6df. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols, pocket size, is, each, sewed. 

The Gromm Edition. Complete in i vol. strongly bound, dr. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7/. 6^/. ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, Sx. 6</. 
*4i* Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Meznorlazn. With a Miniature Portrait in eau-forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photc^^raph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, dr. ; vellum, 'js. 6d, 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6f. ; vellum, 7^. 6d, 

Original Editions : — 

Poenos. Small 8vo, 6f. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3^.6^ ;, 

The Princess. Small 8vo, 3r. (>d. 

Idylls of the King. Small Svo, $s. 

IdyUs of the King. Complete. Small Svo, 6s, 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. Small Svo, 4?. 6tL 

Gareth and Lynette. Small Svo, 3r. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small Svo, 31. 6d. 

In Memorlain. Small Svo, 41. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown Svo, dr. 

The Lover's Tale- Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d, 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small Svo, ^r. 

Selections from the above W^orks. Super royal i6mo» p. ^. ; 
gilt extra, 4J. 

Songs from the above ^Works. i6mo, 2j. 6d, 

Tennyson for the Toung and for Recitation. Specially ananged. 
Fcap. Svo, IJ. 6d, 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespkar. 
32mo, limp, 2s. ; extra, 3J. 
%* A superior Edition, printed in red and black, on antique paper» 
specially prepared. Small crown Svo, extra, gilt leaves, 5j. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 
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THORNTON, JL ^.—The Son of Shelomith. Small crown 8vo, 

TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
6s, (id. 

Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3^. dd. 

The True Tragedy of Rlenzl : a Drama. %$, 6d. 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Vittoria Golonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

TURNER, Rev. C. TeHnvson.—Sonnetat Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown 5V0, 4s, 6d. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson ; also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Critical Essay by James Sfedding. Fcap. 
8vo, ys. 6d. 

WALTERS, Sophia Lydia.^K Dreamer's Sketch Book. With 21 
Illustrations by Percival Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. H. J. Boot, 
and T. R. Pritchett. Engraved by J. D. Cooper. Fcap. 4to, 
12s. 6d. 

WEBSTER, Augusta.— 'In a Day : a Drama. Small crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 

"Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown 8vo, ts. 

WILKINS, Wiatam.-^Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WILLIAMS, y.—A Story of Three Years, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

YOUNGS, Ella -S^ftar^.— Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d, 



WORKS OF FIOTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. Z.— God's Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 

HARDY, Thomas,— K Pair of Blue Kyes. Author of "Far from 
tiie Madding Crowd." New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Return of the Native, New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INGELOW, yean.— Oft the Skelligs : a NoyeL With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

i1/^CZ)^^^ZA ^•—Castle "SVarlock. A Novel New and Cheaper 
Edition* Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MACDONALD, G.-^coHtinued. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Sted. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s» 

The Marquis of Lossie. Fourth Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vOy 6f. 

PALGRA VE, W. Gtford.^Hermann Agha ; an Eastern Nanative. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, dr. 

SIfA IV, Flora Z.— Castle Blair ; a Story bf Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5;. 6*/. 

STRETTON, Ifesda,— Through a Needle's Eye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vOy 6r. 

TAYLOR, Col, Meadows, C,S,L, ilf.^.7.-4.— Seeta ; a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, whh 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

"WTithin Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, dr. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 

Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3^. 6d, 

COXHEAD, ElA€l,^'BiTd3 and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2s, bd. 

DA VIES, G. Christopker.^TXa.mhlGS and Adventures of oixr 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3j. 6d, 

EDMONDS, fferb€rt,'''SNeiil Spent Lives : a Series of Modem Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 
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EVANS, Mark.-^The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theolc^ for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

JOHNSON, Virginia JT.— The Gatskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5^. 

MAC KENNA, S. y.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

REANEY, Mrs. G. ^.—'Waking and IRTorking ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8w, 3J. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

Rose Gumey's Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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